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I 


Tuer GrerRMANs seem to become worse 
as they go on. What they really do is 
to reveal themselves more. They were 
as bad before as they are now. Bomb- 
ing hospitals is not much worse than 
the things done in Belgium in the first 
days of the war; but when it is our hos- 
pitals that are bombed, and our nurses 
and doctors and wounded men who are 
killed, we can all realize how bad it is. 
The Belgians have realized German 
possibilities from the beginning. 

With time and stress the veneer 
wears thinner and cracks more widely. 
All of us have some bad in us, and some 
of us have much bad in us. But it takes 
time and special conditions to show 
just what our make-up is. Four years 
of war are very revealing. So that we 
of America know much moreabout Ger- 
man make-up now, than we did before. 
But, as I said, the Belgians got their 
understanding quickly; as also did the 
French. An incident will illustrate this. 
It will also show something of the meth- 
od in the German madness. 

This incident may be called the story 
of how Charleville was captured by one 
German soldier with a gun on his shoul- 
der. That was the way Monsieur 
X , who told it, always referred 
to it. He was the only witness of this in- 
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teresting military operation. I had the 
story from him in the captured town 
itself, several months after the event. 
But it was all very clear in his mind, 
and it remains very clear in mine. To 
both of us the story has a significance 
which it may not have for you, but I 
think it will. 

The town, Charleville, which was 
captured by the one German soldier 
with a gun on his shoulder, is in Ger- 
man-occupied Franceand on the Meuse, 
some distance up the river from Di- 
nant. It was fora time the Great Head- 
quarters, or seat of the General Staff, 
of the German armies. It was also the 
headquarters in occupied France of 
the American Relief Commission. As 
chief representative of the Commis- 
sion, I had to live there for several 
months, in one of the Headquarters 
houses, in close companionship with 
my German escort officer and his staff- 
officer friends. 

Monsieur X: was one of themem- 
bers of the French Relief Committee 
for Charleville district. The French 
Committee took care of the details of 
the allotment and distribution of the 
food and clothing brought in by the 
American Commission. So that the 
American representative and the French 
Committee members had to be much 
together, although presumably always 
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under the eyes and in the hearing of 
the American’s escort officer. As a 
matter of fact, because the German 
and Frenchman and American had to 
be together so much, they came to 
know each other very well; and as the 
Frenchman and American were men of 
honor, and the German officer soon 
learned this, he sometimes tolerated 
conversations between the Frenchman 
and American beyond his hearing. 
In none of these was the tacit under- 
standing broken that no military in- 
formation should pass from one to the 
other; but certain brief stories were 
told by the Frenchman which would 
have had little interest for the German 
officer, or let us say, would have had 
a different interest for him from that 
which they had for the American. 
Rather than try to keep these stories 
unknown to my escort officer, I made 
up my mind to have one of them, at 
least, told him by the Frenchman him- 
self. Only I wanted the telling to be 
under special circumstances, and to 
have a larger audience than just my 
officer, who was not specially suscepti- 
ble to the finer points and less appar- 
ent implications of stories. His own 
tales left nothing to be explained. 
They never suggested things; they just 
simply and very plainly told them. 
Monsieur X was a very intelli- 
gent, quick-witted, and adaptable man. 
He had to be, to maintain successfully 
his delicate and important position as 
representative of the unfortunate im- 
prisoned French at the local court of 
the conquerors, and to retain the con- 
fidence, and to such extent as was 
possible, the sympathy, of his German 
masters, and yet to surrender none of 
his position, either from his own point 
of view or that of his compatriots, as an 
enemy of Germany. When a visit of 
inspection was to be made to some local 
centre in the district, the American rep- 
resentative had to go with his escort 
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officer in a German military motor. 
The Frenchman would go in his little 
pony-cart, the German authorities 
having allowed him to retain the ani- 
mal for this necessary purpose. But 
that made difficulties, especially if the 
centre were far from Charleville. So 
we came finally to going all together 
in the officer’s car, the German, the 
Frenchman, and the neutral American. 
It was not too easy a situation, but as 
I said before, Monsieur X—— is an 
adaptable man, and he was helping to 
keep his people alive. C’est la guerre! 

Also, each morning he had to come 
to our house to go over the figures of 
incoming food quantities and their 
distribution, and there he occasionally 
met other German officers of Head- 
quarters, who had business with the es- 
cort officer. Altogether Monsieur X —— 
had arrived at a footing that made it 
not impossible for me to get him in- 
vited for dinner one night in our house, 
when a number of higher staff officers 
were to be present, including one who 
had great authority in all matters con- 
cerning the relations of the occupying 
army and the civil population, and 
who was of high intelligence and — 
more to the point, considering what I 
had especially in mind — more capable 
of looking at things from a point of 
view less rigidly all-German, than most 
of the other Headquarters men. 

I not only got Monsieur X—— in- 
vited, but got him to accept. I pointed 
out the advantage that might come 
from a better acquaintanceship be- 
tween him and Major von Z——,, the 
officer of larger understanding. Also I 
told Monsieur X—— that, if things 
were propitious, I should ask him, at 
what seemed to me a suitable moment, 
to tell the story of the capture of 
Charleville by the single German sol- 
dier with a gun over his shoulder. 

Now, I should say right here, that 
there may be no false hopes raised of 
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an exciting or seizing tale, that it was 
really no story at all: just a bare state- 
ment of simple fact. But it had, as I 
have said, a burning significance to me, 
and I wanted to find out if it also had 
to any of the German officers, espe- 
cially to Major von Z——. My inten- 
tions in the matter were not vicious, 
not even mischievous. They were in- 
deed quite amiable. I thought it highly 
possible that some good, to both French 
and Germans, might come out of the 
evening — if things were propitious. 

The dinner went off very well. Some 
of the officers stared a little as Mon- 
sieur X was presented to them; 
but the cue was given by those two or 
three who had especially to do with the 
relations of the Headquarters Staff 
with the civilian population. These 
exhibited a complaisant politeness to- 
ward the Frenchman. 

As for Monsieur X——-, he was sim- 
ply perfect. He was there as invited 
guest of the house; there could, there- 
fore, be no question of his welcome. 
That, at least, was his attitude. He 
was quiet and dignified, but easy. He 
answered questions simply and directly, 
avoiding complaint, but not hesitating 
to make plain statements about the 
difficulties of the people, especially as 
to the ravitaillement, which was, as all 
knew, his special interest and business. 
I admired him immensely. Ah, how the 
French do sense things! 

When the chance came, which was 
when the dinner had reached the ex- 
clusively smoking and drinking stage, 
I asked him to tell us something of his 
experiences at the time of the invasion 
of the country — that is, at the time 
when Charleville was occupied by the 
Germans. My officer had just finished 
saying something, in a large way, about 
the general friendly attitude of the 
Germans toward the helpless civilians, 
and how this attitude gave the lie to 
the world-talk of German barbarism. 
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He said that, if the people in the oc- 
cupied regions could talk and be heard 
outside, they would be the first to refute 
the lying Paris and London govern- 
mental propaganda. It seemed a suit- 
able moment for Monsieur X ’s 
little tale. 


i 


‘Alors, those were exciting days,’ 
said Monsieur X——, with a little 
smile. ‘You gentlemen,’— and he 
waved his hand toward Major von 
Z——, ‘were coming on pretty fast. 
Here in Charleville we had no real 
news, no reliable news. We had much 
news, of course, but it was, well, of all 
kinds. Finally we did begin to hear 
pretty definitely how things were going 
on the lower Meuse. We heard what 
seemed to be quite certain news of’ — 
he hesitated ever so little — ‘Dinant.’ 

My officer moved uneasily, and, 
turning his face from the Frenchman, 
he fixed me with his monocled eye. But 
Monsieur X—— went on smoothly. 

‘Some of our people got restless; a 
few went away. I urged them to stay. 
There were no French soldiers in our 
town; there would be no fighting here. 
Charleville could not be defended to 
any advantage, because it. lay in a 
broad open space which could be easily 
dominated by guns from the wooded 
hills on the east which rose sharply 
from the river. The Germans, that is, 
you gentlemen, as you came on from the 
east would meet no resistance here, 
and hence’ — he hesitated again for a 
moment — ‘everything would be all 
right. I mean, you know, if you got 
this far, you could simply take the 
town without need of any fighting or 
bombardment, or, well, any shooting at 
all. You would simply occupy Charle- 
ville, and things would go on about as 
before. All the men of military age 
were away in the French army. We 
were all non-combatants 
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‘But one day we heard the big guns. 
It was probably when you were bom- 
barding Les Ayvelles,’ — a small, old- 
fashioned fort lying between Sedan 
and Charleville, — ‘and on that same 
day some refugees from down the 
river, from Hastiéres and Dinant’ — 
he did not hesitate at all this time, but 
spoke on rapidly and evenly, — ‘came 
into Charleville and told their stories. 
Well, everybody went away.’ 

Major von Z broke in sharply. 
“What do you mean? You could n’t 
all go away. How about the children? 
And there are always some sick and 
the very old and infirm. And your ani- 
mals: you could n’t let them starve. 
You could n’t all go. How absurd!’ 

‘Well, we did,’ responded Monsieur 
X—— simply. ‘We all went away. 
You see, the stories of the people from 
Hastiéres and Dinant, exaggerated, I 


suppose —’ 


‘Of course,’ broke in my officer, 
loudly, and almost threateningly. 


Major von Z was leaning for- 
ward, staring at the Frenchman. 

‘My God!’ he muttered. And again, 
‘My God!’ 

A young officer spoke up from the 
foot of the table. ‘Where did you go?’ 
he asked. ‘How did you go?’ 

“We went to the west. Some of us 
got as far as various villages and towns 
west of here, and some just got back 
into the country. It was not easy to go. 
If we had horses and carts, we took 
them. Others had hand-carts and wheel- 
barrows. We put the sick and the ba- 
bies and the very old into them. We 
took some bedding and food. Many of 
the people had to carry their things. 
We all started together but scattered 
as we went along. Some could go faster 
than others. Some had relatives or 
friends in various villages or farms. 
But we all went. Nobody was left in 
Charleville.’ 

He stopped speaking, with his eyes 
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fixed on something far away. The table 
was silent. 

He began again. ‘Some of us did not 
go very far. It seemed hard to give up 
everything — our homes, our little fac- 
tories and shops; all that we owned. 
So some of us camped in the low hills 
to the west, only a few miles away, 
where we could see the town dimly here 
in the valley. And we waited there, 
and watched. Nothing happened. We 
heard no bombardment; we saw no 
conflagration. We were too far away 
to see if there were soldiers in the town, 
but there were no signs of anything 
happening. Finally, I could n’t stand 
it any longer, especially as there was 
much suffering among the people camp- 
ing around me. It was cold, and we 
were getting hungry. So I came to- 
ward the town. I watched carefully. 
As I got nearer, I could see more dis- 
tinctly. The town seemed absolutely 
empty. I came on, and finally entered 
the town. There was nobody there. 
Absolutely nobody. And then, as I 
was walking about, I saw coming along 
the road by the river a man. As he 
came closer I saw he was a German 
soldier. He had his gun over his shoul- 
der. I waited and he came up to me. 
He could speak a Jittle French. 

“Where am I?” he asked. “‘ Iam 
lost. Are the French soldiers here? 
I will surrender to them.” 

‘I told him there were no French 
soldiers in the town. 

*** Well, are there any Germans?” 

‘I said, ‘No, there are no German 
soldiers. There is nobody at all in 
Charleville — except you and I.” 

“He stared at me curiously. 

“Oh, this is Charleville, is it?’’ Then 
he smiled. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I call on 
Charleville to surrender. I will take 
the town. I suppose our army will 
be along pretty soon. I am hungry. 
Can I have something to eat?” 

“We went together to my house and 
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found some food and drink. I told him 
to sleep there that night. I tramped 
back to my family in camp. And the 
next day some of us came back. We 
could n’t stand it any longer out there. 
And a few days after, more came back. 
And then your soldiers came marching 
in by the river. And you have been 
in Charleville ever since. About half 
the people who went away came back 
gradually. But the other half are still 
away. I don’t know where they are.’ 

He stopped. An officer or two 
laughed shortly. My officer spoke up. 

“Well, you see, nothing happened 
to Charleville. There isn’t a pane of 
glass broken in the town.’ 

Major von Z—— looked hard at 
him. ‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘nothing 
happened to Charleville.’ 


iit 


If one thinks about the matter, it is 
not difficult to list a number of prob- 
able practical advantages of military 
frightfulness. Undoubtedly the Ger- 
mans have thought about the matter 
and have seen these probable advan- 
tages of doing what they did at Visé, 
Louvain, and Dinant. It is great mili- 
tary economy to be able to have a town 
of twenty thousand inhabitants cap- 
tured by a single soldier with a gun over 
his shoulder. What was done at Di- 
nant, however uncomfortable it may 
have been for any German officers and 
soldiers with squeamish stomachs, — 
you remember the massacred six hun- 
dred, — made possible this impressive 
military economy in the capture of 
Charleville. Any military policy that 
leads all the people of one town to ‘go 
away” simply as a result of hearing 
what has happened in another town, 
has its apparent immediate advantage. 
It is this, of course, that determines 
the method in the German madness. 

The method is not limited to effect- 
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ing an economy in captures: it extends 
to ease and economy in occupation. 
Even though half the population of 
Charleville finally returned to the town 
and now lives in it, how much of a Ger- 
man garrison do you think is required 
to hold such a town in order? As my 
officer and I traveled in our gray mili- 
tary motor up and down and across 
and back over occupied France, it was 
very obvious to both of us how few 
soldiers were used to occupy all the 
territory back of the actual fighting 
zone. And these occupying soldiers 
were not real fighting men; they wereel- 
derly Landsturmers, long beyond front- 
line usefulness, although still able to 
wear uniforms and carry guns. Thus 


frightfulness had made for economy, 
not only in numbers, but in quality. 
The example of Dinant was a rather 
early one, and it was an example of 
what would happen and did happen in 


case of alleged resistance to capture. 
But for the sake of economy in occu- 
pation, some examples of what would 
happen in cases of resistance to the 
occupation and control of the few 
elderly Landsturmers had to be ar- 
ranged, and these had to come along at 
later times so as to keep things fresh 
in the minds of the conquered people. 
There was Orchies, for example, a 
town of 6000, perhaps, lying between 
Valenciennes and Lille. I say, ‘There 
was Orchies,’ advisedly. For after the 
Germans got through punishing that 
town for an alleged planned resistance 
to continued peaceful Landsturmer oc- 
cupation, there was only a small frac- 
tion of it left; certainly more than three 
quarters of its buildings were burned 
down or blown up. 

Just as Visé, the first impressive ex- 
ample in Belgium of the method in the 
German madness, was easily in sight 
of the much larger city, Liége, and the 
example Louvain was in sight of Brus- 
sels, so the example Orchies was where 
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it could be easily appreciated by Valen- 
ciennes and Lille, as well as by a score 
of smaller towns in the northern part 
of occupied France. 

Judiciously scattered about over the 
rest of the occupied territory were other 
cases like Orchies. I remember having 
one day passed though a small farming 
village very badly burned and shat- 
tered, not by shells, but by explosions 
from inside the houses. I was just 
about to ask my officer why this village 
had been so punished, when, as we 
came outside, my attention was at- 
tracted to a conspicuous little flat- 
topped hill, with its level summit quite 
clear of the low woods that covered 
the hill’s sides. The top had been 


cleared and smoothed so that it could 
be planted in grain, and it stood out a 
vivid and beautiful green, in contrast 
with the dark tree-covered slopes. I 
spoke of the hill and its conspicuous 


top to my officer. 

“Yes,” he replied angrily, ‘the last 
French spy to be landed from an air- 
plane was put down right there on that 
flat top. We could not catch him. We 
think he hid in this village.’ 

My unuttered question about the 
village was already answered. 

The punished farms, villages, and 
towns of Belgium and Northeast France 
make a long, long list. But of course 
the list of those that have not been 
punished is still longer, and all of them 
in this second lot were economically 
captured and are economically held. 
This is the justification, in the thought- 
ful and reasoning German mind, for 
the method in what has often been 
called the German madness. And if 
there are no disadvantages about this 
method which offset its apparent ad- 
vantages, — looking at theseadvantages 
and disadvantages as strictly military 
ones, without allowing any considera- 
tion of the dictates of heart or soul or 
humanity to mix in, which is precisely 
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the way the Germans do look at the 
matter, — then the German madness is 
not madness at all, but shrewd mili- 
tary method. Thus it is not simply 
that there is method in their madness, 
but that this madness is all method. 

But, to my mind,—and two or three 
German officers at Headquarters and 
on Von Bissing’s Staff shared this feel- 
ing, — there are also serious disadvan- 
tages in this method. 

In striving for economy in the use of 
soldiers, not only must the element of 
numbers be taken into account, but 
also the element of time of their need. 
The terrible treatment given the civil- 
ian population of Belgium and occupied 
France has undoubtedly had the effect 
of making possible a present economi- 
cal military occupation of the country. 
But it has also had the effect of pro- 
ducing such a feeling among the people 
that the only way any Germans can 
ever remain there, for a long time to 
come, is by rigid military occupation. 

Germany does not know whether she 
is going to continue to occupy Belgium 
or not. She, once, as a government, 
thought she was, and many Germans 
still think she is. Now, it was, and 
still is, part of the duty and plan of the 
quasi-civil German government of Bel- 
gium to manage things so that the Bel- 
gians, or as many of them as possible, 
should be won over to a rapprochement 
with their German masters, and be 
willing, of their own accord, to unite 
their political and commercial and 
social destiny with that of Germany. 
When Belgium is incorporated as a 
German province, it is not to be an- 
other thorny Alsace-Lorraine. All Von 
Bissing’s, and his successor Von Falk- 
enhausen’s, coddling of the Flemings is 
part of this plan. 

Well, the German method making for 
immediate military economy has for- 
ever settled that possibility, or illusion 
of possibility. So long as Germans are 
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in Belgium, even if the war should 
come to an end with the Germans to 
remain in Belgium indefinitely, there 
will have to be German soldiers there; 
which is not good economy, for sol- 
diers are never economical. 

-But the war is not going to end with 
the Germans indefinitely in Belgium. 
One of the most important reasons for 
this is the presence of America in the 
war, and one of the most important 
reasons why America is in the war is 
the existence of method in the German 
madness. It is not only that this meth- 
od has achieved such horrible things in 
Belgium and France, but that it has 
revealed such a horrible state of mind 
and soul of the German nation, such a 
dangerous and world-threatening fun- 
damental attitude and philosophy con- 
cerning international relations on the 
part of the whole German nation, the 
people as well as their rulers. For even 
if a distinction may sometimes be made 
between the ruler and the people in re- 
lation to this matter, just so long as the 
German people tolerate and support 
their rulers, the court and the military 
command, this distinction is of little 
validity and no practical importance. 

My officer always carefully called 
my attention to the occasional old 
Landsturmer who might be seen walk- 
ing along a village street in France, 
leading a little French child by the 
hand. My officer himself used to go to 
the front door of our house on the 
Place Condé in Charleville, with some 
bits of chocolate in his hand, and cluck 
to the urchins playing in the Place to 
come and cluster round his feet and 
scramble for the tidbits he tossed to 
them. But I knew too well the senti- 
ments of my officer regarding the mili- 
tary advantage of another kind of 
treatment of children, to be much im- 
pressed by the chocolate performance; 
and I knew, and the world knows, that 
if that kindly elderly Landsturmer was 
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told the next day to join his comrades 
in punishing the village he lived in, be- 
cause some half-crazed woman or old 
man had thrown a pot of hot water on 
some other less kindly Landsturmer, 
he would join heartily in burning the 
house in which the child lived, and he 
might even outrage the child’s mother 
and spear the child itself on his bayonet, 
and toss it into the flames. For such is 
the power and the glory of the German 
military method. 

These are difficult things for me to 
write, for I, like so many others, have 
seen and known the kindly Landsturm- 
er at home in the Bier-Tunnel or Volks- 
Restaurant of his town, enjoying with 
his family the simple but satisfactory 
pleasures of Wurst and Schwarzbrod 
with Miinchener or Pilsener, to the 
orchestral accompaniment of ‘Ein Fes- 
ter Burg ist unser Gott.’ And I have 
known the Conservatory-Abend and 
passionate Schwirmerei of the music 
students, and the all-night Kommers 
of the university students devoted to 
science, song, art, and Weiss-bier. I 
have sat at the tables of professorial 
Abend-Essen, with their interminable 
discussion of the higher criticism and 
the Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, 
and their interminable succession of 
Mosel and Rhine wines. I have 
tramped in the Harz and Thiiringen 
hills, and spent nights in the simple 
little inns, with simple-minded hosts 
and families. It is amazing to see in 
these people the burning, torturing, and 
murdering animals of the invading 
hordes in Belgium and France. But 
they are the same students and profes- 
sors and simple-minded Landsturmers. 

The German is a double character: 
he is one thing as a part of German cul- 
ture and home-life, another as part of 
German Kultur and military machine. 
It is this second thing which has 
meant martyrdom to the unfortunate 
people of Belgium and France, which 
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is an ever-menacing danger to England 
and America, and which means every- 
thing to the whole world. As for the 
first thing, even predatory animals 
have a pleasant way with their mates 
and children, and indulge in play 
and social relations of sorts at home. 

It is because of the reality of this 
extraordinary atavistic attitude of the 
German nation as regards national and 
international morals, most clearly re- 
vealed in the behavior of its armies and 
in its rules in occupied Belgium and 
France, that America is in the war. 
And it is not good military economy 
for Germany to have America in the 
war. It will cost her, many times over, 
more soldiers than she has saved by 
being able to capture Charleville by 
means of a single soldier with a gun on 


his shoulder. The German method 


does, after all, seem to be madness. 
There are Germans who know this 


now. Even at the time when America 
broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and was obviously on the sure 
way to war, some less all-German- 
thinking Germans saw that this was 
not well. My officer talked about it 
with me in Brussels. His principal re- 
mark was just ‘Stupid, stupid.” He 
would not say exactly who was stupid 
or what was stupid; but whenever the 
American-German situation was re- 
ferred to, he would get red in the face, 
shoot the monocle out of his eye, and 
explode into ‘Stupid, stupid.’ And I 
knew very well from long experience 
with him, that he was not expressing 
his own feeling alone. He always got 
his attitude from certain higher staff 
officers. So that some of them must 
have had the same thought about 
America being at war with Germany. 

But these men could find some relief 
for their vexation by imagining things. 
One type of these imaginings is illus- 
trated by a remark made to me on the 
last afternoon I was in Brussels. It 
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was in the course of a conversation on 
Relief Commission affairs with Gov- 
ernor General von Bissing’s principal 
political adviser, the titular head of 
one of the most important departments 
in the German government of Belgium. 

‘What a great pity,’ he said, ‘that 
America and Germany are going to 
fight! For, of course, that is what it is 
coming to. It is a great mistake. We 
have been such good friends for so 
long a time. Somebody should have 
prevented this. But, anyway, I cannot 
believe that there will ever be — there 
really must not be — such feeling and 
such a warfare between America and 
Germany as between England and 
Germany. We may hope, may we not, 
for a more platonic war?’ 

With this official, who stands high in 
German diplomatic circles, the wish 
would be father to some endeavor and 
action. He saw that the German meth- 
od of military economy was not prov- 
ing as economical as could be wished. 

As a matter of fact the ‘politeness’ 
of the young commander of one of the 
submarines that sank a dozen ships off 
our shores recently, may be a feeble at- 
tempt along the line of the pious wish. 
And it may be remembered that there 
was very little of the expected vigorous 
activity by the submarines against 
our passenger ships to Liverpool when 
there was still good opportunity for it. 

However, even if some Germans are 
trying to make war between Germany 
and America of a ‘platonic’ character, 
there are others, too many others, who 
will do things in another way. Fright- 
fulness as a German approved military 
method is too ingrained in the Ger- 
man military system. The recent 
threat to use reprisals against Ameri- 
cans in German hands if we do not 
send back the precious well-born scoun- 
drel Von Rintelen is a perfect example 
of the old way. And there will be 
plenty of others as the war progresses. 
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There is a yellow streak in the Ger- 
man make-up that makes the argument 
of frightfulness, that is, of fear, the 
argument they best understand. And 
if it is good argument to them, it must 
be to all other peoples. That is the now 
all-too-familiar German psychology. 
There is only one kind of understand- 
able human make-up— the one they 
understand by knowing themselves. 


Iv 


Lille has been a difficult city ever 
since the beginning of the war: difficult 
for the Germans, difficult for the Amer- 
ican relief workers, difficult for the Lil- 
lois themselves. It is, for one thing, the 
largest city in occupied France: a city 
of factory-workers, situated in a region 
given over to industry, not agriculture, 
and hence with no surrounding food- 
producing farms and gardens. It has 
had to live almost exclusively on the 
monotonous and meagre, and some- 
times irregular, relief ration of concen- 
trated dry foodstuffs, brought overseas 
to Rotterdam, and thence by canal- 
boats through Holland and Belgium. 

For another thing, it is very close to 
the battle-line. Its people have heard 
each day the English cannon and seen 
each day the English scouting fliers. 
They have felt always close to freedom. 
These two things, the difficulty about 
food and the feeling of the nearness of 
rescue, have kept them in a more rest- 
less and perhaps intractable state than 
the inhabitants of other parts of the 
occupied territory. 

Finally, for a third thing, Lille has 
been occupied by a particularly large 
and particularly brutal army, the Ba- 
varians under Prince Rupprecht. There 
has long been a popular belief that the 
Bavarians are gentler Germans. They 
do not like Prussians; hence they must 
be unlike them. Well, whether the 
royal Bavarian commander is a partic- 
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ularly brutal man, or has a particu- 
larly brutal staff, or Bavarians as sol- 
diers are particularly brutal, — which- 
ever is true and is the explanation of the 
fact, — it is notorious that the French 
in the Lille district, including Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing, and some other lesser 
neighboring factory-towns, have suffer- 
ed a constantly and mercilessly cruel 
treatment at the hands of their masters. 
Perhaps these masters have all along 
been a little afraid of their slaves. If 
so, that would account for their mal- 
treatment. It was necessary to put 
the fear of Germany’s God into them. 

The food situation was really very 
difficult. The American Relief Com- 
mission representative for Lille district 
was not permitted, by the army author- 
ities, to live in Lille. He had to live fifty 
kilometres away, at Valenciennes, with 
his escort officer, and could visit his dis- 
trict with his officer but twice a week, 
sometimes but once. Yet his was the 
most populous and least well-supplied 
with local supplies of all the six French 
ravitaillement districts. Nor was the 
Commission’s chief representative for 
occupied France allowed to get often to 
Lille on his general inspecting trips. It 
was only after much insistence, innum- 
erable postponements, and long delay, 
that he ever got there at all. 

I remember one trip, with my officer, 
that I insisted on making after hearing 
most alarming reports of the bread sit- 
uation. The people were said to be dy- 
ing, not because we had not been able 
to get flour in (or wheat, which was 
milled there), but because of the qual- 
ity of the flour, or rather, of the bread 
made from it. 

When the count (my officer) and I 
came into the room of the head of the 
local French Relief Committee, we 
were assailed by a penetrating odor of 
something evidently ‘gone bad.’ I 
sniffed a little, and the count sniffed, 
not to say snorted, a great deal, and 
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most vigorously and audibly. The sad- 
faced Frenchman looked hesitantly at 
us as we stood staring about the room 
for the source of the trouble, then 
moved slowly from his desk across the 
room, saying as he walked, ‘Perhaps if 
we put the bread outside, we can talk 
about it with less discomfort.’ And 
with his last word he lifted a window 
and placed on the ledge outside a flat 
black lump of something that had been 
on the broad inner sill. The trouble, I 
should hasten to say, was more with 
the bakers than with the flour. They 
had not yet learned how to make good 
bread out of the high-extraction gray 
flour with its included roughage, which, 
in order to ‘stretch’ the wheat, we had 
the mills turn out. 

But at best the food situation was al- 
ways more difficult in Lille than any- 
where else in occupied France, and this 
finally led the Germans — at least they 
claimed this as the reason — toa bright 
thought, whose outcome was a further 
martyrdom of the people. I refer to the 
notorious ‘ Lille deportations.’ 

These should not be confused with 
the ‘Belgian deportations,’ or with the 
seizure and forcing to military labor of 
many French women and boys and old 
men — there are almost no French men 
of military age and fitness in all occu- 
pied France —at various times all 
along through the period of occupation. 
These ‘Lille deportations’ were a spe- 
cial atrocity meted out to the citizens of 
a restless and difficult city, for an al- 
leged reason of paternal interest in the 
welfare of the people; just as the depor- 
tation of Belgian workmen into Ger- 
man war-factories — there to make the 
things which meant death to their 
brothers and sons on the West Front, 
and to release German workmen who 
could put on uniforms and go with 
these things to sow this death — was 
justified on the basis of a pious wish to 
prevent the moral degradation of idle- 
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ness among these workmen, thrown out 
of work because their factories had been 
gutted of their raw materials and ma- 
chines by the benevolent conquerors. 

It was in Holy Week of 1916 that the 
Lille deportations were made: a pecu- 
liarly fitting time to impress a Catholic 
people with a sense of the intimate re- 
lation between the German All-High- 
est and his friendly God of Battle and 
Frightfulness. 

There had been suggestive placards 
put up occasionally before this, announ- 
cing the need of additional labor in the 
regions of the occupied territory farth- 
er south, where the German army was 
trying to raise crops for its support, 
and offering inducements to volunteers. 
But no Lillois were inclined to accept 
these invitations. They were not get- 
ting enough food; why should they 
help the German soldiers to get enough? 

So the placards were suddenly 
changed. New ones went up, which 
curtly announced that the people of 
Lille were to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to leave their homes on one and a 
half hours’ notice. They were all to be 
in their houses between the hours of 9 
p.M.and 8 a.m. The doors of the houses 
must be left open. When the officer 
who is to make the selections — that 
is, seizures — calls, all in the house 
must assemble in front of the house, or, 
in case of bad weather, in its front pas- 
sage. The only persons who will not be 
subject to selection for deportation are 
children under fourteen and their 
mothers. No protest will be listened to. 
Each person must provide himself or 
herself with eating and drinking uten- 
sils and a blanket. Any person endeav- 
oring to avoid transportation will be 
punished without mercy. These are 
quotations from the placard. 

The seizures were made during the 
successive days and nights of Holy 
Week by officers accompanied by 
squads of soldiers. Mostly they came 
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to the houses at night, especially in the 
last hours before dawn. They did not 
take whole families. They did worse. 
They tore away the father alone, or the 
older sons and daughters, mothers, 
children of fifteen and up, girls as well 
as boys: one from this family, two from 
that, three from another, and so on. 
They tore families apart, they wrecked 
families. And with one and a half 
hours’ notice, they carried off their 
selected slaves. 

Twenty thousand were taken from 
families of all grades, piled into cattle- 
trains, and transported from their 
homes to flimsy barracks hastily flung 
up in the concentration camps and 
fields of the southern districts. There 
they were put at work, strong and frail, 
workingman and office-clerk, sturdy 
woman and frail girl, adolescent youth 
and child of fifteen, from dawn till dark, 
with spade and hoe and cart, in the 
fields of France — to make German 
crops; housed together at night pro- 
miscuously, like cattle, in long sheds; 
worked by day in groups under over- 
seers, not with whips, but with loaded 
guns with fixed bayonets. 

I saw many of these deportees from 
Lille in the fields about Charleville, and 
along the Meuse and its tributaries; 
beautiful fields of the Ardennes made 
ugly by German ‘efficiency.’ Bending 
women and girls in groups of twenty, 
each pathetic group with its armed 
slave-driver in the field-gray uniform 
that is to bring Kultur to all the world! 

There were other groups, without 
slave-drivers, in the Ardennes fields. 
These were the native women and old 
men and children of the region, working 
in the little potato-plots assigned to 
them out of their own fields. These little 
patches they were allowed to work on 
shares, half of the crop to help keep 
them from starvation, half to help keep 
alive and strong the field-gray apostles 
of civilization who were killing their 
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absent husbands and elder sons in the 
trench-lines a score or two of miles 
farther west and south. 

This human slavery is—or was— 
believed by the Germans to make for 
military economy; I doubt if they are 
so convinced in their belief now. For 
it is because of this, also, that America 
is sending its hundreds of thousands 
of men in khaki to France to-day. 

I have heard Ambassador Gerard 
criticized for speaking so ‘viciously’ of 
the Germans. Ambassador Gerard hap- 
pened, by the necessities of his duty, 
to be at the Great Headquarters in 
Charleville in Holy Week of 1916, the 
week of the Lille deportations. Perhaps 
his ‘viciousness’ finds some explana- 
tion in the coincidence of his personal 
visit to the Kaiser at the time and on 
the spot where the Kaiser’s mission- 
aries were saving the Lillois from the 
dangers of too close crowding in their 
home city, and teaching them the sim- 
ple joys of work on the land. Perhaps 
it was this method of military economy 
that has led him to help so vigorously 
in proving the madness of it. For Mr. 
Gerard’s crusade has helped in sending 
those hundreds of thousands of khaki- 
clad Americans to France. 

The capture of Charleville by the 
single German soldier with a gun over 
his shoulder was a triumph of military 
economy — for the moment. But, as 
with laughing, he triumphs best who 
triumphs last — and whose triumph 
lasts. Charleville will be returned to 
its citizens, its citizens of France. And 
although no German soldiers were lost 
in taking it, many will be lost in giving 
it up. Frightfulness and beastliness do 
not make for military economy: in that 
method lies madness. And so, what is 
called German madness is rightly so 
called. Some of Germany sees this al- 
ready; more of Germany is learning it; 
and before the end comes, all of Ger- 
many will know it. ; 
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BY ARTHUR HENDERSON 


Morr than a year ago the American 
people, true to their faith in the great 
and enduring principles which govern 
human life, intervened in the world- 
conflict which has proved to be the 
Calvary of humanity. To-day the 
British and American working classes 
are united in a common task; and what- 
ever may be the result of the war, I am 
convinced that the new spirit of com- 
radeship and codperation fostered un- 
der its dark shadow will survive in the 
happier days of peace that are to come. 
We have laid the foundations of a new 
fellowship of peoples that will not be 
dissolved when the treaty of peace is 
signed. 

At no period in its history as a free 
people has the American nation occu- 
pied a more outstanding and influential 
position in world-politics than it occu- 
pies to-day. No people ever accepted 
the enormous burdens, the terrible sac- 
rifices, of war with more purely disin- 
terested motives. America seeks no- 
thing for herself: her people are fighting 
for the birthright of all peoples —just- 
ice, freedom, and security. Her govern- 
ment cherishes no secret designs of ag- 
gression, annexation, or domination. Its 
aims are unselfish. The sanction of 
its military action is the common ben- 
efit of the whole race. 

Herein lies the secret of President 
Wilson’s preéminence in international 
affairs. He has the faculty of express- 
ing, in language of classical simplicity, 
the thoughts and purposes of democ- 
racy. He is not simply the chief 
spokesman of the American people: he 
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is the recognized diplomatic leader of 
the free democracies, and he commands 
the support of the Allied peoples, not 
merely because of his own remark- 
able personal qualities as a statesman, 
but because the policy which he ad- 
vocates is more nearly the policy of 
the Allied working classes than is the 
official policy of any of the Allied 
governments. 

A good deal of misapprehension ex- 
ists in America with regard to the pol- 
icy which the working-class parties in 
the Allied countries have formulated 
in the Memorandum on War-Aims 
adopted at the recent Inter-Allied Con- 
ference in London. I have no doubt 
that there are many American working 
people who do not fully comprehend 
the policy to which we are committed. 
It unfortunately happens only too 
often, when nations are at war, that a 
public man who uses the word ‘peace’ 
is willfully and unscrupulously mis- 
represented; and a party which speaks 
of its peace-aims rather than of war- 
aims is frequently accused of wanting 
peace at any price. Such an accusa- 
tion, so far as the British Labor move- 
ment is concerned, is utterly devoid 
of truth. No section of the British peo- 
ple has been more loyal or patriotic 
throughout the war than the working 
classes. The value of their contribu- 
tions in life and labor, in money and 
time, and in the sacrifice of dearly- 
bought liberties and rights, both politi- 
cal and industrial, cannot be overesti- 
mated. In war, the cumulative burden 
of sacrifice and loss which falls upon 
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the working classes far exceeds that 
which is borne by any other section of 
the community. British Labor has 
borne this enormous burden, not only 
without complaint, but with a degree 
of willingness which the nation’s lead- 
ers have frankly and cordially recog- 
nized. Surely, then, Labor has a right 
to define its war-aims, and to state 
clearly what it is ready to fight for, 
without being libeled as a party that 
seeks peace at any price. 

British Labor is fighting — to use 
President Wilson’s own famous dec- 
laration — ‘to make the world safe 
for democracy.’ Its first condition of 
peace is the restoration of Belgium to 
unrestricted independence, with ade- 
quate compensation for the losses she 
has suffered as a consequence of Ger- 
many’s military aggression. On this 
point there is no room for compromise. 
We claim for Belgium the same free- 
dom, independence, and security which 
we desire for ourselves and which we de- 
mand for the other nations that have 
been destroyed by the invading armies. 
To all the territorial and _ political 
questions that the war has raised, 
British Labor seeks to apply the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination 
which underlies the policy of the 
Allied working classes as a whole. We 
desire neither forcible annexation of 
territory, economic dominion, nor po- 
litical supremacy. We are opposed to 
the infliction of punitive indemnities 
and the inauguration of a policy of 
commercial and economic boycott 
after the war. We seek to destroy the 
spirit of militarist imperialism, not 
only in Germany, but in all other 
countries; and we want to put an end 
to the costly burden of competitive 
armaments and the system of com- 
pulsory military service, which are in 
themselves a menace to peace. 

Equally important are the construct- 
ive proposals put forward by organized 
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Labor for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. We advo- 
cate the establishment of a league of 
nations as the only practicable sug- 
gestion which has been made which will 
guarantee the security of people and 
promote unity among them. We realize 
that the final guaranty of peace does 
not lie in the machinery of arbitration 
and conciliation, however cunningly 
devised, but in the spirit of interna- 
tional good-will of which the League of 
Nations will be the embodiment. Its 
establishment will be a dramatic dec- 
laration of the fact that the nations 
of the world have learned that they 
form one family, and that war is a 
family quarrel which humiliates every 
member of it and destroys the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the whole. It 
will keep before the eyes of all peoples 
the truth that peace is the greatest of 
human blessings, and that a govern- 
ment or a dynasty bent on war is the 
enemy of the human race and must be 
restrained by the common will. 
Between the war-aims of the British 
Labor movement and those of the 
American workers there is little or no 
substantial difference; but there does 
appear to be a measure of difference be- 
tween them regarding the methods by 
which these aims shall be attained. 
American Labor, in the first flush of 
enthusiasm, has apparently determ- 
ined to concentrate all its efforts solely 
on the aim of securing a decisive mili- 
tary victory in the field. British Labor, 
on the other hand, is not prepared to 
forego the real conditions that may 
accrue from a wise and discriminating 
use of the political and diplomatic 
weapons to supplement the efforts of 
the armies in the field. We do not ad- 
vocate a substitution of political ac- 
tivity for military operations, but we 
do say that no method of influencing 
popular opinion in the enemy coun- 
tries ought to be neglected; and we be- 
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lieve that, if by direct appeal to the 
reason and conscience of the German 
people it is possible to shorten the war 
by a single day, the attempt is well 
worth making. We seek an opportu- 
nity to convince the German people 
that they are as much interested in the 
defeat and destruction of militarism 
and imperialism as the peoples of the 
Allied countries, and that the early 
establishment of an enduring peace, 
based upon the principles of interna- 
tional right and essential justice, is as 
much their concern as ours. Our aim 
is to prove to the German people, 
through the German Socialist leaders, 
that the Allies are fighting, not for 
selfish aims, but for the common rights 
and common interests of all the na- 
tions; that the grasping policy and 
lust for dominion of their government 
prolong the war; that the annexa- 
tionist peace terms imposed on Russia 
have deepened the hostility of the 
Allied democracies and postponed the 
conclusion of peace; and that upon the 
vital principles of national self-deter- 
mination and no annexation there can 
be no compromise. We seek an oppor- 
tunity to show the German people that 
we are concerned, not merely with the 
rights and interests of the western 
democracies, but also with those of 
revolutionary Russia and the democ- 
racies of the Central Empires. 

While the working classes in the 
Allied countries refuse to lend their 
countenance to any imperialist de- 
signs on the part of their governments, 
they are equally resolved to continue 
the struggle until Prussian militarism 
is destroyed, and will not sacrifice the 
rights of mankind to satisfy German 
imperialism. What we aim at is a new 
international system, in which all the 
nations can dwell together in freedom 
and peace, without fear of molestation 
or spoliation. We want to appeal to 
German social democracy to-day to do 
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its part in the great work of recon- 
struction, the corner-stone of which is 
a righteous and enduring peace. 

In pursuit of this policy, British 
Labor, in conjunction with the work- 
ing-class parties of the Allied countries, 
advocates the holding, under proper 
conditions, of an international congress 
of Labor and Socialist organizations 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
purpose of this congress is to assist 
in removing misunderstandings which 
block the path to peace. It is an essen- 
tial condition of such a congress that 
all the organizations to be represented 
therein shall put in precise form, by 
a published declaration, their peace 
terms, in conformity with the princi- 
ples, ‘no annexations or punitive in- 
demnities, and the right of all peoples 
to self-determination’; and that they 
shall work with all their power to ob- 
tain from their governments the neces- 
sary guaranties to apply these prin- 
ciples, honestly and unreservedly, to all 
questions to be dealt with at any 
official peace conference. 

These conditions are clearly laid 
down in the Inter-Allied Memorandum 
on War-Aims. They as clearly show 
that Allied Labor is not weakening in 
its determination to secure a just and 
lasting peace. It does not seek a peace 
based upon compromises and conces- 
sions on one side or the other. It 
does not advocate a policy of surrender. 
It stands for a policy of peace by con- 
ciliation. Labor believes that the cause 
to which it has dedicated itself in ser- 
vice and sacrifice can be advanced by 
political effort and discussion supple- 
menting military operations. It re- 
mains true to its faith in the principles 
and ideals of democracy. It believes 
that the attainment of a speedy inter- 
national peace is the common aim of all 
real democrats. 

I therefore urge the American work- 
ing-class movement to join with the 
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other Allied Labor and Socialist move- 
ments in supporting this policy of in- 
ternational conciliation. It is perfectly 
true that a barrier has been erected be- 
tween the democracies of the Central 
Empires and those of the Allied coun- 
tries. This barrier must be broken 


down. On both sides, efforts are being 
made to remove it. In Germany and 
in Austria a new political conscious- 
ness is slowly but surely finding defin- 
ite expression. It is our duty to stimu- 
late rather than to destroy the nascent 
peace-spirit in the German people. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS AND THE WAR 


BY L. B. R. BRIGGS 


Wuen America declared war on 
Germany, nothing, not even our mon- 
ey, disappeared faster than our college 
athletic teams. This is a war of which 
students are quick to see the meaning; 
and while certain mechanics seize the 
opportunity for an increased pay that 
shall allow their comforts to remain 
undiminished and shall strengthen their 
hold on political power, thousands of 
young men, with everything that would 
seem to promise worldly comfort, stake 
instantly, and as a matter of course, 
their hopes and their lives at the first 
call of the ‘voice without reply.’ And 
this they do for a war in which the 
part played by romance —as the 
word is commonly understood — seems 
unprecedentedly small. An athlete 
would be expected to accept, out of 
hand, the sporting challenge of old- 
fashioned warfare — to lead mad cav- 
alry charges, to match himself like a 
knight of old with every newcomer as 
man against man; but outside of cer- 
tain naval activities and aviation, that 
supreme test of sportsmanship in life 
and death, the call of this war is a call, 
first to the unrelieved monotony of the 
camp, and next, to’the unrelieved horror 


of the machine-gun and the gas-bomb. 
These pampered boys, who insisted 
on special training-tables, who craved 
special or limited trains, who had to be 
kept good-natured and happy before 
big games by automobile rides and 
musical comedies, and who, if victori- 
ous, would have felt slighted without 
complimentary dinners; boys coached 
by men who scorned street cars and 
scarcely used their legs except on the 
field; boys waited on by a series of stew- 
ards called managers, and supported 
by second teams who required eatable 
and drinkable rewards of a service 
which they struggled for the honor of 
performing — these boys gave proof 
unmistakable that they were not spoil- 
ed, that they still were men, or, rather, 
were men at last; that they could leave 
all and follow an ideal which some of us 
saw in only a few of them, which prob- 
ably only a few of them saw in them- 
selves. This war has come nearer 
justifying our methods in _intercol- 
legiate athletics than we had thought 
possible. 

Nevertheless, our methods had tre- 
mendous faults of which we were 
aware, — some of us dimly, some of us 
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plainly, — and of which we seemed un- 
able to rid them. Reforming athletics 
is about as hard as reforming society. 
A convulsion may reform either; and a 
convulsion has come. What seemed to 
coaches and players the biggest thing 
in life— so vital that every smallest 
part of it was of almost sacred import 
— is, for the time being, scarcely im- 
portant enough for its own health. 
Coaches once moved heaven and earth 
to prove eligible a man whom nothing 
but the annihilation of four or five 
other candidates for the same position 
would tempt them to use in a big game. 
Now, — with every need of every man 
who can play at all, — eligibility has 
taken a back seat, where it belongs. 
Now, such undergraduates and coaches 
as remain may be‘conceived of as study- 
ing economy. Once, nobody was sur- 
prised if a manager contended that it 
was squabs and victory or chickens 
and crushing defeat. Now, a team is 
lucky if it gets the necessities of life, 
lucky in being a team at all, and is 
grateful for mere existence. 

Fevers used to be treated by bleed- 
ing; if the patient survived, he had to 
be built up. Our patient is so reduced 
that he needs building up; it is for 
us, and for those whom we represent, to 
prescribe the nature and the amount of 
his nourishment. Some years ago, just 
as I was leaving Cambridge to discuss 
at New Haven the dates for certain 
games, a misguided enthusiast chased 
me into the street to say, ‘We’ve lick- 
ed ’em; and you can get any date 
you want.’ Not we, but events, have 
‘licked’ intercollegiate athletics. We, 
— that is to say, our colleges, — acting 
together, may do with them almost as 
we please. 

‘Acting together’ I have said, not in 
every detail, but in spirit. If we fail 
to learn from the war, if the great mo- 
ments of the great world paralyze us, 
and we do nothing with the opportu- 
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nities, infinitely smaller yet great in 
their kind, of the college athletic world, 
we shall join the crowded ranks of those 
who, whether too inert to act or too 
blind to see, have ‘lost their chance.’ 

What is our chance? Those of us — 
and this should mean all of us — who 
have not lost the interests of youth 
love sport for sport’s sake, and victory 
as the crown of sport; we love also that 
personified ideal which is intensely 
real, the college which, either by tradi- 
tion or by accident, has become our 
Alma Mater; and we love to see our 
Alma Mater upheld, not merely as an 
institution of learning where mature 
scholars may prosecute research, but 
as a school where boys become men 
through all things that fitly minister 
to their physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual life. 

Among these things is manly sport, 
which at college finds its supreme ex- 
pression in upholding the supremacy 
of the Alma Mater. In the right kind of 
game between Yale and Harvard, for 
example, every player wears his col- 
lege colors much as a knight in tourney 
wore the colors of his lady. This high 
and simple truth has been put out of 
sight, — and almost out of life, — by 
the parasites that have overgrown it. 
‘Our chance’ is to keep it clear in the 
eyes and strong in the hearts of our stu- 
dents, to associate athletics with honor 
in the best sense of the word, with hon- 
or and not with notoriety. Against us 
are the quick transiency of college gen- 
erations, the lopsidedness of a boy’s 
growth to manhood, the more vulgar 
of human ambitions, the desire of the 
public for excitement, and what Mat- 
thew Arnold would call the ‘ignoble- 
ness’ of the American newspaper. All 
these hostile forces have united to.some 
extent in our present coaching system, 
even when that system is intelligent, 
disciplinary, and in divers ways mor- 
ally strong. 
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The important attacks on intercol- 
legiate sport have come from earnest 
men who fail to see its meaning: rightly 
disgusted with its commercial aspects, 
feeling little sympathy with athletics 
except for health, they are naturally 
irritated by what seems to them a co- 
lossal substitution of sham for reality, 
prostituting what should be a means to 
health by making it an end in itself, 
and an end that defeats the end to 
which it should be a means, by en- 
dangering rather than insuring the 
health for which alone it exists. Mean- 
while, they allege, it robs study, scamps 
the performance of daily duty, magni- 
fies physical prowess, nurses luxury, 
and is at best only an intermittent 
check on vice, which between periods 
of training rides triumphant. The very 
thought of thousands who squander 
money for tickets to games, the very 
sight of thousands who find games of 
absorbing interest in a world ‘so full of 
a number of things,’ bears annoying 
witness to the mad folly of the Amer- 
ican public and to the pusillanimous 
irresponsibility of American institu- 
tions of learning that cater to this folly. 
Such is the feeling of those to whom the 
inner light of intercollegiate athletics 
burns dim at best, and not at all when 
obscured by outward circumstances. 
Moreover, even if these persons are, as 
I believe them, in great part wrong, 
they speak some patent truths that 
every responsible lover of his college 
cannot but deplore. 

Met one by one, the obstacles that 
I have named seem surmountable. 
Though by the time one set of students 
is half educated, it gives place to an- 
other, this is no more the law of the 
athletic field than of the classroom. In 
the classroom also we must adapt cur- 
selves to the lopsidedness of a boy’s 
development. There too we see, if we 
have eyes, the meanerand the more vul- 
gar ambitions in their aggressive cam- 
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paign for mastery. The only athletic 
difficulties not familiar to college teach- 
ers are what may be called the public 
difficulties, the difficulties that arise 
from the exploiting of skill and person- 
al qualities until football stars have as 
little privacy as stars of musical com- 
edy or the film, with whom publicity 
means money and position. Is it 
strange that the possibilities of pub- 
licity in money and position should 
penetrate the minds of football stars? 

The chief evils of athletic publicity 
are, as everybody knows, extravagant 
expenditures, dishonest proselyting, 
the upsetting of relative values, and the 
kind of lionizing that turns the heads 
of boys, not to speak of those girls with 
whom football heroes are socially su- 
perior matinée idols. Some honorable 
means of abolishing or greatly decreas- 
ing these evils must be found if inter- 
collegiate athletics are to be a thor- 
oughly wholesome part of our academic 
life. 

A pretty good case may be argued 
for publicity. In place of brawls be- 
tween town and gown, we now have 
college feeling spread for miles about. 
Boys get interested in the college whose 
teams they see, and aspire to attend it. 
College games for college students only 
would be snobbish. College games are 
good recreation for any spectator; and 
spectators are harmless and lucrative. 
Privacy nobody expects in these days. 
Any girl who announces her engage- 
ment sees her photograph in the pub- 
lic prints; any society girl who sells 
cake at a fair for charity or bathes at 
Palm Beach, any young drummer who 
manages the floor at a lodge dance, may 
read all about it (with illustrations). 
Why should college athletes, who do 
skilfully what people love to see, be 
treated with a delicate consideration 
which few of them or of their friends 
would appreciate? 

Moreover, if the corporation of a 
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university accepts a gift for a stadium 
that costs three times the amount of 
the gift, and expects the athletic asso- 
ciation to pay two or three hundred 
thousand dollars for the completion 
of the sum, and interest on every dollar 
of the principal until it can pay the dol- 
lar, the athletic association is obliged 
to get money. It must get money 
also for keeping in condition fields, 
buildings, and boats, and for support- 
ing crews that cost much and bring in 
nothing. Given a building like the 
Yale Bowl, — or even like the Har- 
vard Stadium, — with nothing to take 
care of it, the athletic association can- 
not rise wholly superior to commercial 
standards. You may beg, you may tax 
the students, and blackmail the facul- 
ty, in support of your team; or you 
may charge for admission and sell a 
great many tickets. 

The responsibilities of structures de- 


signed for from five to fifteen times as 
many spectators as there are men in 
the university, are varied and great. 
You cannot live a cottage life in a ho- 
tel. Once in pursuit of money, you 
are tempted by all the devices of busi- 


ness. It pays to advertise; it pays 
to pay enough for securing coaches 
who will turn out teams that people 
will pay to see. Then, as militarism 
makes nations outbid one another in 
armament, football makes colleges 
outbid one another in coaching, until 
the various positions on the gridiron 
are parceled out among specialists in 
football, much as the various organs 
of the body are parceled out among 
specialists in medicine. 

Professor Corwin reminds us that it 
has cost two or three thousand dollars 
a boy to put an eleven on the field for a 
Yale-Harvard game. Even so, if sev- 
enty-five thousand tickets are sold at 
two dollars each, the game is good busi- 
ness; and at a Yale-Harvard game, the 
spectator sees more for two dollars than 
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he usually sees at the theatre. But who- 
ever is in New Haven on the eve of the 
game and attempts roughly to calcu- 
late the total amount of money spent 
in getting to the game and living near 
it, is appalled, if not temporarily sick- 
ened. I name New Haven because the 
Bowl is so big; obviously the respon- 
sibility is no more Yale’s than Har- 
vard’s. All the evils of publicity feed 
one another. The crowd needs the 
Bowl, and the Bowl needs the crowd. 
Notoriety brings good gate-receipts, 
and gate-receipts bring notoriety. No- 
toriety also begets proselyting, open 
or disguised. Reputable alumni of col- 
leges often half deceive themselves 
when, by free tuition and pleasant per- 
quisites, they persuade a schoolboy to 
honor their Alma Mater among all the 
venerable suitors for his athletic hand; 
nor is it easy for a poor and ambitious 
boy to put Satan behind him, when 
Satan assumes the guise of a reputable 
alumnus paying tribute of flattery and 
of money to his skill. 

Finally, some students get better dis- 
cipline and more education from ath- 
letics than from any other academic 
experience, thus furnishing a new argu- 
ment for our methods in football, base- 
ball, and rowing. On this singular re- 
versal of propriety, the coach’s natural 
comment is, ‘Brace up the Faculty, 
or I shall continue to do what it can’t.’ 
No doubt the Faculty needs bracing; 
but, as the late Professor Royce re- 
marked, ‘When the band is playing for 
a procession to the last open practice, 
it is difficult to interest Freshmen in 
the syllogism.’ The fault is not wholly 
the Faculty’s; still less is it the boys’. 
All of us — Faculty, alumni, and Amer- 
ican public — had nourished a young 
giant until he made a grown giant’s de- 
mands. Now he has suddenly shrunk; 
and nobody believes in overfeeding 
him again. Not merely the Faculty, 
but the great body of serious under- 
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graduates, — even the athletes them- 
selves, with their new light on relative 
values, — do not hesitate to say that 
things should never again be as they 
have been. 

Yet, if this war is ever over and rea- 
sonable peace is ours, relative values 
may soon be upset again. One false 
start in one large college may knock 
over our new and unsteady structure 
like a house of cards. No captain with 
money in the treasury likes to accept 
the danger of defeat; expert help is 
scarce and, according to the law of de- 
mand and supply, no coach of the first 
rank is paid too much. ‘It is a crucial 
season. Can’t we have X. Y. for just 
this year?’ Here beginsanew the coach- 
ing system. Or, ‘The men cannot find 
room together at the big dining-halls; 
and some of them are irregular in their 
meals. Can’t we have an eating-place 
where we can all meet?’ Here revives 
the training-table. 

It is easy to reduce income and thus 
to find a ready reply to such petitions. 
Whether we get an income from admis- 
sion tickets or from solicited subscrip- 
tions, we can readily cut it down; but 
whether or not we cut down our in- 
come, we can and should cut down our 
expenses. We at Harvard, who have 
probably been among the worst of- 
fenders, have in late years checked the 
lavish and foolish multiplication of gift 
sweaters at the close of the season, and 
have been less unthrifty in certain oth- 
er matters. Yet in preparing teams and 
crews we have spent money like water. 

In reconstruction, the first obvious 
reform is the abolition of the training- 
table. In some colleges it was abolished 
years ago, with no obvious loss of suc- 
cess and with much saving of money. 
It used to be maintained, first as a 
means of furnishing suitable diet to 
men in training, next, as a stimulant to 
esprit de corps. Men play concertedly, 
it was argued, if they eat concertedly, 
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if at table they become intimate with 
each other’s ways of talking and think- 
ing. The interpsychological commun- 
ion thus established seems too carnal to 
amount to much. It is probably worth 
something; yet not thinking of the great 
ordeal every minute, not taking your 
shop to all your meals, is also worth 
something; and as for food, the evi- 
dence, I understand, is in favor of a 
more natural diet, a diet more like 
other men’s than that of the old train- 
ing-table. 

I take the training-table as an exam- 
ple merely. The primary need of re- 
form is in the cost and the character of 
coaching. Lest you think me personal, 
I wish to make clear that, so far as an 
inexpert lover of the game may judge, 
Harvard has had in Mr. Haughton a 
coach second to nobody in skill, wise in 
not exacting so much work of the play- 
ers as to kill all their pleasure in the 
game, sound in teaching hard fierce 
play but never foul play, and generally 
wholesome in his discipline. ‘Is he not 
a little sulphurous in his talk to you 
now and then?’ said a professor to a 
hard-working member of the squad. 
And the boy’s answer would have 
warmed any coach’s heart: with all the 
ardor of hero-worship he exclaimed, 
‘Never, unless it is good for your char- 
acter!’ It is not of Mr. Haughton that 
I speak; it is of the system which he 
ably, and in no way meanly, represents, 
and for which neither he nor any other 
coach is responsible. 

After the manner of the proposed 
League to Enforce Peace, rival col- 
leges must agree to limit the cost of 
coaching, must stick to the agreement, 
and must not annually suspect their 
rivals of not sticking to it. Reduction 
in cost would probably mean reduction 
to one coach for each of the major 
sports, perhaps to one coach for base- 
ball and football. Some persons favor 
strictly amateur coaching. Theoreti- 
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cally we all favor it, just as, theoreti- 
cally, we all favor peace; practically, 
you get better results with a coach 
who, being paid for certain work, per- 
forms it, and, being responsible to cer- 
tain persons, is ultimately controlled 
by them. Few suitable amateurs have 
both the means and the time. There is 
no objection to a professional as such, 
if he is a clean professional and knows 
his profession; there are many objec- 
tions to transient amateurs, who, doing 
the college a favor, feel responsible to 
nobody; who may be tempted under 
‘expenses paid’ to all kinds of graft; 
who may entertain their friends, men- 
tionable and unmentionable, at hotels, 
and send unanalyzable bills to the 
athletic association. Year in and year 
out, the amateur who has his expenses 
paid is more demoralizing than the pro- 
fessional responsible to his employers 
and to his job. The right kind of ama- 
teur with leisure is the best coach of all, 
and may from time to time be found in 
any one sport at any one college; but 
the right kind of amateur — the right 
kind of anything — is rarely a man of 
leisure; and careful direction of ath- 
letic sport takes time. 

It is a sort of purple dream with some 
enthusiasts that a director of athletics 
belongs in the Faculty. I am one of 
these purple dreamers. In the West 
we should not be dreamers at all; for 
the dream has become a reality. So it 
has here and there in the East; but 
elsewhere in the East the suggestion of 
it is derided. No first-rate man, we 
are told, would go into such a business 
as coaching for an indefinite period; no- 
body in the Faculty would regard a 
coach as belonging there. Getting used 
to the idea may take time; but there 
are men, potential coaches, who might 
expedite the process; and there are 
other men, potential Faculties, towhom 
the doctrine that mind and body should 
be trained together, each helping the 
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other, is neither startling nor novel. 
These men understand that no minis- 
ter and no dean begins to have the op- 
portunity of the coach in the higher 
education for life, if not for learning; 
and they can at least conceive of an 
educated man, preferably with medical 
training, whose interest in youth and 
in those things to which spirited youth 
responds most eagerly will never die 
till he himself shall die; of a man who 
sees in the position of athletic director 
an opportunity, constant and far-reach- 
ing, a career of absorbing responsibility 
and fascinating hard work. 

Such a conceivable man in such a 
conceivable Faculty will be a profes- 
sional in the sense in which other pro- 
fessors are professional. He will be an 
educated man, working for money and 
for something better than money, at 
an institution of enlightened learning. 
He will not pit athletics against study 
or students against Faculty. For some 
detailed work he will hire subordinates, 
responsible to him and through him to 
the Faculty. If he is regarded as so- 
cially inferior, he will bide his time un- 
til all sensible persons see that he is 
not, and that there is no sufficient rea- 
son why he should be. 

This idea, as I have said, is not orig- 
inal or even new; it is newer in the 
East than in the West. Eventually 
something like it will come to stay. 
A position of incomparable influence, a 
position that it is a high honor to fill, 
will not remain inferior in everything 
but salary. It waits only for the right 
man and for that recognition from the 
higher powers which is the first step 
toward getting him. 

Again, this war should teach us to 
stop petty bickerings and to treat each 


other as honest gentlemen. Colleges | 


whose boys fight side by side for the ] 
mightiest cause that ever shook the | 
world, can we live again in constant ~ 
fear that some one will take advantage 
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of us in a game unless we take advan- 
tage of him first? When we play again, 
can we afford to begin except as friend 
and friend, as host and guest? 

As to students — let us not forget 
that, after two or three years of a cer- 
tain policy, they will gravely tell their 
elders that ‘it has always been so.’ 
Alumni are harder to convince, some 
even objecting to pleasant social rela- 
tions between rival teams before a game 
as what never would have been toler- 
ated in their day, in the golden era of 
bad feeling. Newspapers may be incor- 
rigible; but reporters are human, and 
nearly always respond to frankness and 
courtesy. College teams will not play 
so finished a game as they played once; 
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admission fees may be reduced for the 
public, possibly abolished for the stu- 
dents; but, with the world at peace, 
the time will never come when a game 
between such rivals as Yale and Prince- 
ton, or Yale and Harvard, or Princeton 
and Harvard, will not warm the blood 
of any graduate who has not quite for- 
gotten what it was to be young. 

Intercollegiate athletics are brought 
face to face with the problem that con- 
fronts America, and by the same tre- 
mendous force, the war for the mas- 
tery or the liberation of the world. Like 
America, they will stand or fall ac- 
cording as they choose between luxury 
and simplicity, trickery and integrity, 
the senses and the spirit. 


THE MIRACLE 


BY V. H. FRIEDLANDER 


I 


From the first they were always 
tinglingly, electrically aware of each 
other; yet from the first he knew that 
he must never speak to her, and she 


knew that he knew it. To strike up 
(on any excuse whatever) an informal 
acquaintanceship in the train, or on the 
platform where they met daily, would 
be to put themselves on the level of 
those other daily travelers— those girls, 
for instance, who giggled and nudged 
each other and glanced over their 
shoulders at young men; those young 
men who set their hats at dashing 
angles, and looked conscious, and got 
| into conversation with the girls who 
} glanced. Whereas it was just their dif- 


ference from these others that formed 
the wordless, magic link between them; 
to sever it would be to brush the bloom 
off romance — that romance which, 
owing to the cruel prohibitions of their 
joint social law, was such an uncon- 
scionable time beginning. 

All this they knew without the ex- 
change of a single word, because they 
had the subtle freemasonry of youth to 
help them, as well as a dozen visible 
signs — the clothes they wore, the 
books and papers they read, the way 
that neither would join in the jostling 
scramble for seats in the train, the 
way that both held aloof from the 
casual, platitudinous observations of 
fellow travelers. 

In the country, indeed, they might 
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have weakened — might have con- 
trived to evade the social law in some 
manner not too vulgarian; but on 
crowded platforms and in suburban 
trains, each sickened and shrank from 
the thought of doing any one of the 
things that Toms, Dicks, and Harrys 
did daily before their eyes, in order to 
achieve acquaintance with dreadfully 
over-willing Mordies Violets, or Gerts. 
And so it happened that they were im- 
mutably stranded, for lack of the one 
social necessity —a common acquaint- 
ance to effect an introduction between 
them. 

It added to the cruelty of their fate 
that they not only entered but left the 
train together, morning and evening, 
and that they were nevertheless pre- 
vented, by this same code which they 
had to hold high above the heads of 


contaminating hordes, from discover- 


ing or seeking to discover each other’s 
place of residence or work. 

The situation, to minds more mel- 
lowed by maturity, might have had its 
humor, but they were both suffering 
the first violent assaults of desperately 
serious youth, and saw no mitigating 


circumstance to their dilemma. Six 
months of secret dreams and disap- 
pointments, hopes and despairs, passed 
over their heads. The most that he 
could achieve on any day was an op- 
portunity to offer her his seat; then, 
standing above her, it was possible to 
watch her bent head and thrill over the 
flowerlike way in which her white neck 
thrust slenderly upward out of the soft 
sheath of her collar. And sometimes 
(crowning thrill!) a flame would run 
along that whiteness, flushing it for a 
minute, as she felt above her the gaze 
that she could not — and would not — 
meet. Because of that touchingly 
tender effect of her youth, and because 
he did not know her name, he thought 
of her at first as ‘the Greuze girl’; yet 
he realized joyfully, too, that the 
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Greuze in her was only skin-deep, 
that she had character as well as that 
soft, dewy beauty. 

And the most that she could hope for 
on any day was even less: a glimpse of 
him before he saw her, an opportunity 
to study the generous lines of his face, 
the frank carriage of his dark head, the 
something indefinable of breeding and 
distinction that was to her like water 
in the desert of her humdrum days. 
Nothing more was possible; for as soon 
as he caught sight of her, she had to 
become unaware of his existence. 

That was the standard she set; the 
standard in which, ruefully yet proudly, 
he acquiesced. For was she not right? 
What protection had either of them 
against being engulfed in this maelstrom 
of commonness, this welter of crowd- 
ed, third-class carriages and Cockney 
accents, and general ugliness of spirit, 
except the standard of conduct that they 
brought with them out of the shining 
past of a gentle upbringing? Their 
abstention from haphazard acquaint- 
anceship became to them as the ‘dress- 
ing-for-dinner’ rite to which in outposts 
of empire exiles cling for protection 
against the call of the slovenly wild. 

But because he was a man (or al- 
most), and therefore a romantic dream- 
er, he said to himself hopefully day by 
day, “There will be a miracle.’ 

And because she was a woman (or 
almost), and therefore soberly practi- 
cal, she told herself firmly, ‘There will 
be no miracle.’ 

Yet it was he who was right. 

The miracle occurred on a spring 
evening. He was standing, as he often 
did to look out for her, at the top of one 
of the flights of stairs in the station, 
a point of vantage from which he could 
not miss her, whether she went to- 
ward their train by way of a staircase, 
or slipped through the crowd on the 


level below. 


On this evening she came along the | 
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high wooden gallery on which he was 
standing, but for once she did not go 
straight down the nearest stairs without 
appearing to notice him. Instead, she 
stopped when she was about ten yards 
away, glanced uncertainly, first at him, 
then at a letter she held open in her 
hand, and finally — with more confi- 
dence — at him again. After that, she 
walked steadily toward him, and their 
eyes held each other. 

Yet even then he did not grasp that 
she was going to speak. So that, when 
she halted within two paces of him, 
and said nervously, but at the same time 
without any doubt, ‘You are Mr. Ken- 
ley, aren’t you?’ he did not deny it, 
simply because at that moment he 
could neither have denied nor affirmed 
anything whatever — for joy. 

But she did not wait for his answer; 
she was too nervous for that, and went 
on at once, ‘I am so sorry to have kept 
you waiting. I was early, really, but 
there are two tea-rooms, and I could n’t 
be sure from your letter which one it 
would be, and whether you would be 
outside or inside. Perhaps it was 
stupid of me — I’m sorry —’ 

Her voice gave a frightened catch 
and failed her; in place of it, she madea 
tentative movement of the letter to- 
ward him. 

And then he understood what had 
happened: this was the miracle in which 
he had hoped and trusted. She was 
speaking to him because she mistook 
him for someone else, someone with 
whom she had an appointment. And as 
soon as he understood that, he was pas- 
sionately resolved to miss no scrap of 
advantage that the miracle might put 
in his way. He saw in a flash that, if he 
told her his name was not Kenley, he 
would lose her at once; whereas if he let 
her think it was, there was at any ratea 
sporting chance for him. Instead, there- 
fore, of a young man tongue-tied with 
astonishment and overwhelmed with 
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happiness, he became in an instant a 
cool, wary soldier of fortune, playing 
for time and taking every inch of cover 
that offered. 

The first and obvious cover was, of 
course, the letter. ‘Not at all,’ he re- 
plied, with vague courtesy, and took the 
open, typewritten sheet out of her hand. 
There immediately he found more cover 
in the printed heading, ‘Kenley and 
Hutton, Publishers,’ so that he could 
add easily and almost without a hiatus, 
“No doubt the mistake was ours’; and 
at the same time tear a sort of tele- 
graphic heart out of the typewritten 
lines that followed. 

“Madam — obliged — letter — 20th 
inst. — answer — advertisement — sec- 
retary — possible — come — some ar- 
rangement. Note — you are engaged 
— daytime — interview — this office — 
impracticable. Suggest — meet Mr. 
Kenley, Jr. — Wednesday, 5.30 p.m. — 
station tea-room — recognize Mr. Ken- 
ley — dispatch-case marked ‘“‘K”.’ 
And then, correctly and formally, at 
the foot of the page, ‘ Miss Gisela Morn- 
ington,’ and some address that swam 
meaninglessly before his eyes because of 
the ecstatic fitness of that name. ‘Gis- 
ela! Gisela!’— He had her now, the 
very essence of her, in those flowing, 
melting syllables of her name. And 
the words that clamored absurdly (and 
quite inaccurately) to be said were, 

‘I have caught you fast for ever in a 
tangle of sweet rhymes.’ 

What, however, he did say, with a 
very decent impersonation of some 
credible Mr. Kenley, Jr., was, “Yes — 
our fault, I see. The directions are not 
clear, and I must apologize for the 
misunderstanding, Miss—er—’ (he 
pretended to consult the letter again) 
‘Mornington.’ 

At the same time he unobtrusively 
turned his dispatch-case ‘K’ side in- 
ward, lest the authentic Mr. Kenley, 
Jr., should arrive. For there was really 
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nothing, he found, with which the 
soldier of fortune whom he had so sur- 
prisingly become was incapable of 
dealing. 

The next step was even simpler, if 
possible, than the first: the letter itself 
fairly shrieked it at him. 

‘Well, we can hardly talk here, of 
course,’ he said, with what he hoped 
was just enough authority for ‘Kenley’ 
and just enough friendliness for the 
‘Junior,’ who might set her at her ease. 
‘Our idea was that, if you would join 
me over a cup of tea, it would give us an 
opportunity to go into the business. 
Thank you!’ 

She had made a murmur that might 
have been construed as dissent, but 
he ignored it and settled the matter 
high-handedly by swinging open the 
tea-room door and motioning her to 
enter. 

It answered: with bent head she 
preceded him submissively. So far, 
then, she had not the least suspicion, 
he reflected; already she was yielding 
him the obedience due to an employer. 
He felt the exultation of success. 


II 


In the tea-room there was a pleasant, 
soothing buzz of talk, and they had a 
little green-tiled table to themselves in 
a quiet corner; yet he found that he had 
not succeeded in setting her at her ease; 
her nervousness had actually increased, 
and he saw that she was afraid to lift 
her cup because of the trembling of her 
hands. 

At once in a rush of tenderness, he 
decided to drop the least suggestion of 
the ‘Junior’ whom he was longing to be, 
if only it would charm away her pre- 
posterous, adorable terror. 

“You must n’t be frightened, you 
know, Miss Mornington,’ he assured 
her on a note of quite elderly encour- 
agement. ‘I expect you are new to ap- 
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plying for posts and so on, but really 
there ’s nothing to be afraid of. I only 
want to ask you a few questions.’ 

‘But that’s just it,’ she answered, 
with a sort of desperate, hunted misery. 
“You ’ll be angry; you ’ve a right to be 
angry. I’m wasting your time. I 
ought to have t-told you at once that I 
sh-shan’t suit you. I—’She pushed 
back her chair, evidently intending pre- 
cipitate flight. 

‘Sit down, please!’ he said, with a 
sharp return to authority; and once 
more she yielded delicious obedience. 
“Now,” he ordered slowly and impres- 
sively, ‘tell me what you mean.’ 

“Yes. I’msorry. Of course I must. 
I won’t keep you long.’ She twisted 
her fingers in her lap and spoke in a low 
voice, not looking at him. ‘I saw your 
advertisement and applied for the post 
because it is just what I should like, and 
I wanted to see what chance I had of 
getting it. But I had no right to do it. 
I ’ma teacher; I teach in an elementary 
school — and hate it. So I’m having 
lessons in typewriting and shorthand, 
and as soon as I know enough, I shall 
take a post as secretary. Only, I don’t 
know enough, yet. My typing is all 
right, but my shorthand can’t possibly 
be good enough for another two or three 
months. So you see — 

“Yes, I see,’ he agreed gravely. ‘Your 
application for a post has been a little 
premature.’ Then — lest they should 
never get further — he ventured on a 
bold stroke. ‘Why do you hate teach- 
ing?’ he demanded. 

As he had hoped, the unexpectedness 
— the very irrelevance of the question 
brought her eyes up to meet his. And 
when once it had done that, he put his 
whole soul into making her remember 
that, whereas to-day he was Mr. Ken- § 
ley, Jr., to her, and her prospective | 
employer, for six months he had been | 
the nameless fellow traveler who had | 
established a secret kinship with her. | 
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And he succeeded; she did remember. 
He saw the misery and the fright recede 
from her eyes and a glint of laughter 
take their place; he saw the flame he 
loved sweep over her face and neck, 
like a brief sunset flush onsnow. She 
leaned forward the confidential fraction 
of an inch. 

‘It’s not so much the teaching I hate,’ 
she answered, and treated him for the 
first time as an equal, ‘as the taught — 
and the teachers!’ 

‘The teachers?’ 

‘Yes. Don’t you know?’ She seemed 
to despair, if he did n’t know, of telling 
him,but suddenly decided that illustra- 
tion would do. ‘The head mistress,’ 
she explained, still with those dancing 
eyes, ‘says “interesting” and ‘‘ muni- 
cipal”. And the other teachers— oh, 
well, for instance, they never say 
“Good-bye,” you know; they say 
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“ Bye-bye,” or “ ta-ta,” or “So long. 
He did know, and laughed; and they 
hung together over the moment of 
lovely sympathy that that gave them. 
Then she took fright again. 
‘But I’m keeping you,’ she stam- 


mered. ‘I shall make you miss your 
train. And of course I know I ought 
n’t to have dreamed you could wait 
till my shorthand "— Again there came 
that nervous catch that engulfed her 
voice. 

So that had been her hope — that 
she might be waited for by Kenley and 
Hutton. It threw a ray of light for 
him on the next of his precarious steps 
as Mr. Kenley, Jr. And then that 
unguarded admission that she knew 
which was his train! Surely he could 
also reap some advantage from that? 

He glanced out of the tea-room win- 
dow at the great station-clock. ‘Five 
minutes more before — our train,’ he 
informed her with a little gesture of 
apology. ‘You will forgive my knowing 
that we catch the same one?’ He 
smiled. ‘And now, if we had any gift of 
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tongues, one or both of us would re- 
mark, “It’s a small world, is n’t it?””’ 

This daring allusion, not only to their 
previous dumb understanding, but also 
to one of the causes of it,— the weari- 
some parrot-talk of their fellow pas- 
sengers, — swept the last of her com- 
posure away on the flood of a flush. It 
was the effect for which he had hoped, 
so that, before she was able to think 
again with any clearness, he might 
propound and carry his next point. 

‘As to the possibility of the firm wait- 
ing for your services, Miss Mornington, 
it would obviously be inconvenient; 
but, after seeing you, I won’t say off- 
hand that it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. I should need, however, to ex- 
plain this point to you a little more in 
detail. And, as you remind me’ (‘Oh, 
base advantage, Mr. Kenley, Jr!’ his 
heart cried out on him, even as he took 
it), ‘our train will not wait. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that we can con- 
tinue our talk on the journey. If you 
have finished — ?’ 

He had her now, bewildered and 
snared; she went with him docilely out 
of the tea-room, down the stairs, on to 
the platform. There his original project 
— to secure by bribery a first-class car- 
riage for the two of them — gave place 
to an inspiration far more cunning: 
they would travel third, as usual. He 
perceived anew, with critical detach- , 
ment, that under this spur of love and 
danger he was easily outrivaling the 
serpent in subtlety. 

And again the result was just what 
he had anticipated. Having a matter 
— however businesslike — to discuss in 
private, and being wedged in among a 
dozen people, all of a kind to be un- 
blushingly agape with curiosity about 
any private matter whatsoever, they 
were driven to speak practically in 
whispers. And thereupon they became 
subject to that law of nature whereby 
any two persons conducting a conver- 
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sation in whispers are at once involved 
in an element of quite astonishing inti- 
macy, with or without their knowledge 
and consent. 

‘Perhaps I ought to make rather 
clearer my own standing in the firm,’ 
was his first murmur; for he was anx- 
ious to secure himself against any 
suspicious reflections on her part later, 
over the fact that he habitually trav- 
eled in third-class carriages. ‘The fact 
is, I am not yet in a position of author- 
ity at all.” He smiled modestly, and she 
made an answering murmur of sur- 
prise. ‘I am my father’s son, of course,’ 
he elucidated further, ‘but Mr. Hutton 
wishes to be assured of my qualifica- 
tions before I am given a junior part- 
nership or anything of that sort. Sol 
am undergoing a year’s trial — rather 
severe trial — at the office, you know, 
just like any clerk, and am not really in 
a position to treat with you or anyone 
except as my father’s mouthpiece and 
Mr. Hutton’s — very much Mr. Hut- 
ton’s. My father, you see, Miss Morn- 
ington, is the literary partner in the 
firm, and Mr. Hutton the business one, 
and literature is apt to be a trifle — 
bullied by business, is n’t it? Perhaps 
you think it strange that I refer to 
things of this sort; but it is necessary 
because it affects this rather delicate 
question of the secretaryship.’ 

“Yes, of course — I see,’ she rejoined 
gratefully. ‘Thank you for telling me.’ 

He might look at her now, and did. 
How serious she was over it all, and 
with what a repressed, delicious excite- 
ment shining through the seriousness. 
She was really keen on Kenley and 
Hutton, then? — wanted the job tre- 
mendously? And all he had done had 
been to deprive her of her chance of 
getting it. But his twinge of remorse 
was swiftly forgotten in the anxiety of 
a new thought: Kenley and Hutton 
might write to her, of course, as she had 
missed her appointment; and then 
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where would he be? Not even the sub- 
tlety of serpents would avail then to 
save him from exposure. 

The thought made him desperate. If 
he had only the present moment, at any 
rate he would make the most of it. She 
wanted more about Kenley and Hut- 
ton? —She should have it! Heaven 
knew, it had suddenly become easy 
enough to supply. Why, he could posi- 
tively see the pair of them, and so 
should she. . 

‘Our present secretary,’ he went on, 
still with that smoothness that he 
found a continuous incitement to new 
departures in lying, ‘who does the 
more confidential work both for my 
father and Mr. Hutton, is leaving us in 
a month, because she is getting mar- 
ried this summer. She is an excellent 
secretary, and Mr. Hutton will mourn 
her wholeheartedly; but my father — 
well, Miss Mornington, will you forgive 
my being perfectly frank with you? 
Thank you! — Then I will say that she 
has certain little mannerisms which do 
not affect Mr. Hutton, but which har- 
ass my father, and sometimes distract 
his attention to the detriment of his 
work. I should like to secure for him 
in future the services of someone free 
from such mannerisms — someone, 
may I put it, who is less violently a 
lady than most secretaries, and more 
securely a gentlewoman? So you will, 
I hope, forgive my saying that I re- 
cognized you at once as personally the 
right secretary for my father, whatever 
you may, so far, be professionally. 
Which brings us, does n’t it, to the pro- 
fessional point you have mentioned. 
You require three months longer, I 
understand —’ 

‘No, I would make two do—I 
would!’ she broke in with a sort of an- 
guished eagerness. 

‘Very well, let us say two, then. And, 
deducting the time for the present 
secretary’s notice to expire, the gap is, 
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in fact, reduced to one month, is n’t it?’ 

She hung on his words with an effect 
of breathlessness. ‘One month — yes.’ 

‘So that if I could induce our present 
secretary to stay that one month 
longer, you would be ready to take her 
place?’ 

“Yes — oh, yes!’ 

“Well, Miss Mornington, I don’t say 
I can do it, but I do say I will try. I 
know my father’s character, and I am 
sure he would like to have you, so I 
shall do my best to keep the post open 
for you. And [I shall hope to tell you 
the result in a day or two.’ 

He might, he reflected, have opened 
the gates of paradise rather than of a 
publisher’s office to her, judging by her 
dazzled expression. She thanked him 
in an awed way, and then they were at 
their destination. Lest he should rouse 
her suspicions, he forced himself to let 
her go home, as usual, alone; for he 
would be lucky, he realized, if after 
such a yarn he escaped detection even 
until the shattering communication 
from Kenley and Hutton reached her. 

The next morning on the platform he 
felt himself rewarded for his restraint. 
She acknowledged his salutation with 
a smile, so that he knew the seismic let- 
ter had not yet arrived. But, in view of 
the desperate fact that it might so soon 
arrive, he permitted his promised ‘day 
or two’ to elapse no later than that 
evening. 

“Well, I’m glad to be able to tell you,’ 
he said, as he joined her on the plat- 
form as a matter of course, ‘that our 
little difficulty is overcome. My father 
has had a talk with the secretary, and 
she has agreed to stay on until June in- 
stead of May. Mr. Hutton, of course, 
knows nothing except that she finds she 
can be with us for another month, and 
is pleased to hear it, while my father is 
looking forward to your coming to us 
at the end of it. May we take it, there- 
fore, that the matter is settled?’ 
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“Yes, please!’ she responded; and her 
moment of delight and thanks tided 
him neatly over the delicate process of 
establishing himself for the second 
time beside her in the train. 

After the second time the process 
somehow lost its delicacy (though not 
its glory), for it had developed safely 
into a habit. Each day he saw, with 
growing confidence in his luck, that 
Kenley and Hutton had not written; 
each day he had only to begin by mak- 
ing some inquiry about her shorthand, 
and then they could both slip happily 
from everyday moorings and down en- 
chanted streams of youth. For two 
months they did it; for two months he 
(knowing that there were only two) ’ 
battled successfully with the demon 
that would have seduced him from his 
one remaining principle — a determi- 
nation not toask her to marry him until 
she knew the truth; for two months 
she was content to wait, as if they had 
all eternity for drifting together down 
those streams. Twice every day they 
met; on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days they walked together in woods, or 
climbed together to hilltops, or drifted 
together down actual as well as meta- 
phorical streams. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon in a 
wood that she told him she had passed 
her final tests and was ready for Kenley 
and Hutton; and after a moment’s 
pause, he asked her to be at the office 
on Tuesday morning. That gave him 
his last week-end with her, and Mon- 
day for telling her the truth. 


III 


He told it. With a youthfully dra- 
matic sense of fitness, he expiated his 
crime on the spot where it had been 
committed. Once more he waited for 
her at the top of the station stairs, and 
once more they went into the tea-room 
together. 
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At the first words of his confession 
she gave him a strange, wistful look; 
after that, she dropped her eyes and 
twisted the fingers on her lap, as once 
before. 

He did not spare himself. He had a 
feeling that to make any excuses would 
only harden her righteous judgment. 
Once or twice, when she made a low 
sound, as of pain, it strung him up 
afresh to self-flagellation. At the end 
they both sat for a while over their 
pretty tea-cups and their gay, green- 
tiled table as over the grave of the be- 
loved. 

She was the one to break the heavy 
silence. ‘So it’s over,’ she said hope- 
lessly, and lifted her eyes with an effort. 

It was only what he had expected — 
what he had really known that her sen- 
tence would be; yet at that knell of 
finality, something blurred his eyes so 
that he could no longer see her. 

‘Ah, no, no!’ she cried, and her voice 
suddenly sharpened to a note of pas- 
sionate protection. ‘Not because of 
what you’ve done! But — if you feel so 
badly about that, what will you think 
of me — of me? You only took advan- 
tage of an opportunity. I made it.’ 

‘You — ?’ 

“Yes — made it— manufactured it 
carefully, deliberately, shamelessly,’ 
she told him with the bitterness of in- 
tolerable misery. ‘Oh, of course I knew 
you — liked me; and I knew all through 
those first months what you were 
thinking: that something would happen 
to bring us together — a miracle. And 
I knew it would n’t — ever! In books 
there are miracles; in books heroines 
are rescued from fires by heroes; but in 
real life the hero gets hold of the house- 
maid — if anybody; in books heroes 
meet their mates and marry them; in 
real life they meet after they have each 
married someone else; in books heroes 
go to war and come back to be nursed 
well from nice tidy leg or arm wounds; 
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in real life there is nothing to come 
back — or worse than nothing. It is 
so! — it 7s so! You can’t deny it. And 
so I knew nothing would ever happen 
to help us. You would just go on hop- 
ing for a miracle, and I would just go 
on knowing there would n’t be one. 
And then, one day, you would n’t be 
there, and I should n’t know even your 
name or where to look for you, and it 
would all be over before it was begun. 
Or else I would get ill — or even just 
have to catch a different train, or — 
Oh, it — it was driving me mad. And 
so at last I did it!’ 

‘But what? What did you do?’ he 
asked, conscious of a new and riotous 
hope. 

‘I had lunch one day with a friend 
who is at Kenley and Hutton’s,’ she 
said colorlessly. ‘She had some of their 
printed note-paper in her case, and I 
managed to take a sheet. Then I typed 
the letter to myself that I showed to 
you. All the rest was true. I am an 
elementary schoolteacher, and I do hate 
it, and I have been learning shorthand 
and typewriting, and now I am ready 
to take a post. But there was never any 
advertisement; never any appointment 
to meet Mr. Kenley, Junior. I made it 
up to go with the “K” on your dis- 
patch-case.’ 

She was not even going to ask his 
name! That, as an indication of how 
entirely she felt it all to be ‘over,’ was 
what struck him first. Then another of 
the manifold aspects of what she had 
said staggered him. 

‘Well, but then — if you knew there 
was no appointment — what on earth 
did you make of me — of my pretend- 
ing to be Kenley Junior?’ 

‘I know,’ she acknowledged, and her 
eyes shrank away from him. ‘It did 
nearly finish it. I almost gave myself 
away. Don’t you remember how ner- 
vous I was? All I’ d planned was just a 
start, something we could use in place 
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of an introduction. But then, when it 
went on, it — it was like having recited 
some ancient spell and finding it work. 
For a minute I even thought that by 
some wild chance your name really 
must be Kenley. Then — I saw.’ 

“What did you see?’ 

His eyes were alight now with his 
new hope. Hers were still shamed 
and desperate, but she forced herself 
bravely to tell him the truth — at last. 

‘I saw that, at any rate, we did — 
both care, or you would n’t have done 
it; you would n’t have jumped at the 
chance like that, or have found a way 
to carry it through. And that made me 
—happy. I could n’t tell then. It was 
only for two months at the most — and 
I could n’t. I did take off one month to 
punish myself. Do you remember?’ 

‘Rather!’ His relief bubbled over 


into a laugh. ‘It’s simply stupendous 
luck, isn’t it? We’re quits, don’t you 


see, because we’re both in it, and now 
we’ve both told. We’re pot and kettle, 
and can never mention the word black. 
Why, it’s simply the only thing that 
could put us right, our both having lied 
like — well, like each other!’ 

She shook her head. ‘Not like each 
other. I — wish it were. But I was the 
worst. I did an awful thing, and I shall 
be ashamed all my life. And so I will 
never see you again, because you’d 
never be able to forget that I did it — 
that I began it —’ 

‘Darling!’ He stopped her boldly 
with the word that he had hitherto for- 
bidden himself. ‘What rot! Why, don’t 
you see that I’ve got my miracle, in 
spite of both our lies, and in spite of 
your frightfully elderly cynicism about 
books and real life?’ 

‘Got it? A miracle?’ 

“Well, is n’t it? — that a girl — not 
any girl, but a girl gently born, edu- 
cated, sensitive—a girl like you — 
should risk so much, dare so much — 
| for me?’ 
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‘Oh!’ she despaired, ‘you’re kind 
and chivalrous, but it’s no good. It 
does bring me down to the dust. And 
besides, can’t you see that we must 
part? It would spoil everything, vul- 
garize everything now. That’s my pun- 
ishment for doing it. I might have 
known! Of course one can’t do a thing 
like that and not suffer for it.’ 

He weighed the new argument with 
sudden gravity. And before he spoke, 
that priceless gift of maturity — the 
sense of humor that can pillory not only 
other people but one’s self — had de- 
scended upon him. 

‘No,’ he agreed, with a kind of cheer- 
ful grimness, ‘we’ve both got to suffer 
for it all right, I expect. But not in the 
way you mean.’ 

‘Not — ? How, then?’ 

He leaned over the table, looking her 
steadily in the eyes— not lover to 
lover now, but comrade to comrade. 

“We’ve both got to get off our high 
horse,’ he said with crisp conviction. 
‘That’s what’s the matter with us, 
don’t you see? We’ve been putting on 
the most sickening airs of superiority, 
and now Nature has — has just wal-' 
loped us down a peg. We’ve been stick- 
ing our cultured noses in the air and 
despising the people we work with and 
travel with, all because we’ve got two- 
penn’ orth more education than they. 
We’ ve passed by, with our well-bred 
shudders, on the other side from all 
those poor young devils who want a 
spice of romance and adventure, and 
take the simplest way to get it. Well, 
now, look at us! What have we done? 
Why have we both lied and schemed 
and smothered our consciences for two 
months? For exactly the same reason 
that they giggle and glance and nudge: 
because we wanted each other so badly 
that we had to find a way. There’s not 
a pin to choose between us and them, 
and we have got to be honest with 
ourselves and acknowledge it. It’s 
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humiliating; it’s almost incredible; but 
that’s our particularly nasty medicine, 
I’m afraid: that we’re just ordinary. 
Je’re being trounced into admitting 

that 

‘Soul and body are one, 

God alone knows which is which; 

The soul squats down in the flesh, 

Like a tinker drunk in a ditch. 


“Aren’t we?’ 

It was a hard saying and he knew it; 
yet he was unreasoningly disappointed 
because she did not immediately testify 
to its truth. 

Instead, she glanced at the station- 
clock. 

‘We shall miss the train if we don’t 
go now,’ she observed in a cool voice. 

He said nothing more, and they went. 
But in spite of their going together as 
usual, he could not find the enchanted 
stream of the last two months. He had 
offered her hard truth (as he had of- 


fered it to himself) and it had proved 


too hard for her. He tasted the an- 
guish of loving and of having to stoop 
to the beloved. 

In the train, for once, by an ironic 
chance, there were seats for both of 
them — seats side by side. Yet they 
were further apart than in the days 
before the sham miracle. 

He looked drearily out of the win- 
dow. Though it was June, rain was fall- 
ing in a hopeless drizzle. 

‘Puts you in mind of the autumn, 
don’t it? remarked a young woman 
next to Gisela, and he observed with 
astonishment that she was speaking to 
Gisela. ‘And what I always sy,’ pur- 
sued the young woman, with an air of 
being both profound and original, ‘is 
that there’s something sad-like about 
the autumn. Ever noticed it yerself?’ 

His lips curled in weariness and 
scorn. Then he saw with surprise that 
Gisela was looking at the speaker. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I have. I’ve 
often noticed how sad the autumn is.’ 
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And her tone was gentle, sympa- 
thetic,even—his heart leaped — hum- 
ble. As she finished speaking, she bent 
her head abruptly, and over the slim 
column of her neck swept a revealing 
flame — 

So she had beaten him, after all! He, 
indeed, had stumbled upon a truth and 
communicated it to her, but she had. 
done infinitely more: already she had 
put it into practice. And this, he real- 
ized, was her way of telling him that 
she acknowledged their hard truth; 
this — in a crowded, third-class rail- 
way-carriage — was her acceptance of 
the proposal of marriage that he had 
(or good heavens! had n’t he?) made. 

Well, if he had n’t, it was evident that 
for the moment the omission could not 
be rectified. Yet something had to be 
done to mark the sudden glory of the | 
world — to celebrate the fact that once J 
again the morning stars sang together. 
For now he understood what her tem- 
porary coolness had meant: she had 
‘learned something. That always feels 
at first as if you had lost something.’ 

‘I say,’ he ventured; and could not 
speak below his breath because her 
head was turned away. 

“Yes?’ She looked at him. 

But by then, of course, it was no 
good; half the carriage was comfortably 
listening. 

For a moment he was confounded. J 
Then he gave a gleeful young laugh: he | 
had discovered the offspring of neces- 
sity. ‘You’ve won, he declared. 
“You’ve pronounced it before I’d fin- 
ished learning how to spell it.’ | 

She was puzzled. ‘Pronounced | 
what?’ 

‘Municipal.’ 

Then she saw — not only his mean- J 
ing, but the baffled blankness to which J 
he had successfully reduced their audi- | 
ence. Her eyes danced. i 

‘Oh, but it was you,’ she returned de- |] 
murely, ‘who made it so interesting.’ 








THE CONVICT TRAIL 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


AFTER creeping through slime-filled 
holes beneath the shrieking of swift 
metal; after splashing one’s plane 
through companionable clouds three 
miles above the little jagged, hero- 
filled ditches, and dodging other sud- 
den-born clouds of nauseous fumes and 
blasting heart of steel; after these, 
one craves thoughts of comfortable 
hens, sweet-apple orchards, or ineffable 
themes of opera. And when nerves 
have cried for a time, ‘Enough,’ and an 
unsteady hand threatens to turn a joy- 
stick into a sign-post to Charon, the 
mind seeks amelioration, — some sym- 
bol of worthy content and peace, — 
and, for my part, I turn with all desire 
to the jungles of the tropics. 

If one looks the jungle straight in the 
face and transcribes what is seen, there 
is evolved technical science; and until 
this can be done with accuracy and dis- 
cretion, one can never feel worthy, now 
and then, of stealing quietly up a side 
aisle of the great green wonderland, 
looking obliquely at all things, observ- 
ing them as actors and companions 
rather than as species and varieties; 
softening facts with quiet meditation, 
leavening science with thoughts of the 
sheer joy of existence. It should be 
possible occasionally to achieve this, 
and yet to return to science enriched 
and with enthusiasm, and again to 
play some little part in the great phy- 
sical struggle— that wonderful strife 
which must give to future peace and 
contentment new appreciation, a wor- 
thier enjoyment. 

It is possible to enter a jungle and 


become acutely aware of poison fang 
and rending claw, much as a pacifist 
considers the high adventure of right- 
eous war. But it is infinitely more 
wonderful and altogether satisfying to 
slip quietly and receptively into the 
life of the jungle; to accept all things 
as worthy and reasonable; to feel the 
beauty, the joy, the majestic serenity 
of this age-old fraternity of nature, into 
whose sanctuary man’s entrance is un- 
noticed, his absence unregretted. The 
peace of the jungle is beyond all telling. 


I 


I am thinking of a very wonderful 
thing and words come laggardly. For 
it is a thing which more easily rests 
quietly in the deep pool of memory 
than stirred up and crystallized into 
words and phrases. It is of the making 
of a new trail—of the need and the 
planning and the achievement, of the 
immediate effects and possible conse- 
quences. For the effects became mani- 
fest at once, myriad, unexpected, some 
sinister, others altogether thrilling and 
wholly delightful to the soul of a nat- 
uralist. And now, many months after, 
they are still spreading, like a forest 
fire which has passed beyond control. 
Only in this case the land was no worse 
and untold numbers of creatures were 
better off because of our new trail. 

Of the still more distant consequences 
I cannot write, for the book of the fu- 
ture is tightly sealed. But we may re- 
call that a trail once was cut through 
coarse, high grass and belts of cedar, 
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which in time became the Appian Way. 
And a herd of aurochs, breasting in 
single file dense shrubby oaks and 
heather toward a salt-lick, may well 
have foreshadowed Regent Street; the 
Place d’Etoile was perhaps first adum- 
brated by wild boars concentrating on 
a root-filled marsh. And why should 
not the Indian trail, which became a 
Dutch road and our Fifth Avenue, have 
had its first hint in a moose-track down 
the heart of a wooded island, leading to 
some hidden spring? 


We left our boats stranded on the 


Mazaruni River bank and climbed the 
steep ascent to our new home in the 
heart of British Guiana. Our outfit was 
unpacked, and the laboratory and 
kitchen and bedrooms in the big Kala- 
coon house were at last more than 
names. 

And now we surveyed our little king- 
dom. One path led down to our boats, 
another meandered eastward through 
the hills. But like the feathered end of 
the magnetic arrow, we drifted as with 
one will to the south. Here, at the edge 
of our cleared compound, we were con- 
fronted by a tangle. It was not very 
high, — twenty feet or so, — but dense 
and unbroken. Like newly trapped 
creatures we paced back and forth 
along it, looking for an opening. It 
was without a break. We examined it 
more closely, and saw a multitude of 
slender, graceful cane-stems hung with 
festoons of grass-like drapery. One of 
us seized a wisp of this climbing grass 
and pulled downward. When he drop- 
ped it, his hand dripped blood. He 
might as well have run a scroll-saw over 
his fingers. The jungle had shown its 
teeth. 

We laughed and retreated to the up- 
per floor for consultation. The sight we 
saw there decided us. In the distance, 
“not too far,’ to use the hopelessly in- 
definite Guiana vernacular, high over 
the tumbled lower growths, towered 
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the real jungle — the high bush. This 
was the edge of that mighty tropical 
ocean of foliage, that sea of life with its 
surface one hundred, two hundred feet 
above the earth, stretching unbroken 
to the Andes; leagues of unknown won- 
derland. And here we were, after thou- 
sands of miles of voyaging to study the 
life of this great jungle, to find our last 
few yards blocked by a mass of vegeta- 
tion! There was no dissenting voice. 
We must cut a trail, and at once, 
straight to the jungle. 

Before we begin our trail, it will be 
wise to try to understand this twenty- 
foot tangle, stretching almost a mile 
back from Kalacoon. Three years be- 
fore, it was pure jungle. Then man 
came, with axe and saw and fire, and 
one by one the great giants were felled, 
— mora, greenheart, crabwood, — each 
crashing its way to earth after centu- 
ries of upward growth. The under- 
brush in the dark, high jungle is com- 
paratively scanty. Light-starved and 
fungus-plagued, the shrubs and sap- 
lings are stunted and weak. So, when 
only the great stumps were left stand- 
ing, the erstwhile jungle showed as a 
mere shambles of raw wood and shriv- 
eled foliage. After a time fire was ap- 
plied; and quickly, as in the case of 
resinous trees, or with long, slow smoul- 
derings of half-rotted, hollow giants, 
the huge boles were consumed. 

For a period, utter desolation reign- 
ed. Charcoal and gray ash covered 
everything. No life stirred. Birds had 
flown, reptiles and insects made their 
escape or succumbed. Only the saffron- 
faced vultures swung past, on the 
watch for some half-charred creature. 
Almost at once, however, the marvel- 
ous vitality of the tropical vegetation 
asserted itself. Phoenix-like, from the — 
very heart of the ashes, appeared leaves | 
of strange shape and color. Stumps | 
whose tissues seemed wholly turned to | 
charcoal sent forth adventitious shoots, 
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and splintered boughs blossomed from 
their wounds. Now was the lowest ebb 
of the jungle’s life, when man, for the 
success of his commercial aims, should 
take instant advantage. But plans 
miscarried, and the ruin wrought was 
left to Nature. 

The destruction of the jungle had 
been complete, and the searing flames 
had destroyed all forest seeds. In their 
place, by some magic, there sprang up 
at once a maze of weeds, vines, and 
woody shrubs, reeds, ferns, and grasses, 
all foreign to the dark jungle, their 
nearest congeners miles away. Yet here 
were their seeds and spores, baffling all 
attempts at tracing their migration or 
the time they had lain dormant. 

When we had begun to penetrate 
this new-born tangle, we found it possi- 
ble, by comparing various spots, to fol- 
low its growth in past time. The first 
things to appear in the burned jungle 
area were grasses or grass-like plants 
and prostrate vines. These latter 
climbed over the fallen iree-trunks, and 
covered the charred stumps with a 
glory of blossoms — white convolvu- 
lous gleaming everywhere, then pale 
yellow allamandas, and later, orchid- 
like, violet, butterfly peas, which at first 
flowered among the ashes, but climbed 

| as soon as they found support. Little 

| by little, a five-finger vine flung whole 

| chains of bloom over stumps, logs, and 
bushes — a beautiful, blood-red passion 
flower, whose buds looked like strings 
of tiny Chinese lanterns. 

Soon another type of plant appeared, 
with hollow and jointed stems, pushing 
out fans of fingered leaves, swiftly, 
wasting no time in branching, but con- 
tent with a single spike piercing up 
through strata of grass and _ reeds, 
through shrubs and bushes, until it won 
to the open sky. This was the cecropia, 
or trumpet tree, falsely appearing firm 

| and solid-stemmed, but quite dominant 
| in the neglected tangle. 
| VOL. 122-NO. 3 
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We started early one morning, with 
small axes and sharp machetes, and 
in single file began to cut and hew and 
tear a narrow trail southward. For 
some distance we found almost a pure 
culture of the cecropia trees, through 
which we made rapid progress which 
aroused entirely false hopes. It was a 
joy to crash obliquely through the 
crisp hollow stems at one blow from our 
great knives. The second man cut 
again at the base, and the rest took the 
severed stems and threw or pushed 
them to one side, cutting away any 
smaller growths. We soon learned to be 
careful in handling the stems, for they 
were sanctuary for scores of a small 
stinging ant, whose race had practised 
preparedness for many generations, and 
which rushed out when the stem was 
split by cutlass or axe. 

As we went on, we learned that dif- 
ferences in soil, which were not appar- 
ent when the great jungle covered 
everything, had now become of much 
importance. On high sandy spots the 
cecropias did not get that flying start 
which they needed for their vertical 
straightaway dash. Here a community 
of hollow reeds or bamboo grass ap- 
peared from no one knows where. They 
had grown and multiplied until their 
stems fairly touched one another, form- 
ing a dense, impenetrable thicket of 
green, silicious tubes eight to twelve 
feet in length. These were smooth and 
hard as glass, and tapered beautifully, 
making wonderfully light and strong 
arrows, with which our Akawai Indians 
shot fish. Slow indeed was our progress 
through this. The silica dulled and 


chipped our blades, and the points of 


the cut stems lamed us at a touch. 
But whatever the character of the 
vegetation, whether a tangle of various 
thorny nightshades, a grove of cecro- 
pias, or a serried phalanx of reeds, the 
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terrible razor-grass overran all. Grace- 
fully it hung in emerald loops from 
branch to branch, festooning living foli- 
age and dead stump alike, with masses 
of slender fronds. It appeared soft and 
loose-hung, as if one could brush it 
away with a sweep of the hand. But it 
was the most punishing of all living 
things, insidiously cutting to the bone 
as we grasped it, and binding all this 
new growth together with bands more 
efficient than steel. 

The age-old jungle is kind to the in- 
truder; its floor is smooth and open, 
one’s footsteps fall upon soft moss, the 
air is cooled and shadowed by the foli- 
age high overhead. Here, in this mush- 
room growth of only three years, our 
progress became slower and ever more 
difficult. Our hands bled and were cut 
until we could barely keep them grip- 
ped about the cutlass handles; our trail 
opened up a lane down which poured 
the seething heat of the sun’s direct 
rays; thorns penetrated our moccasins, 
and ants dropped down our necks, and 
bit and stung simultaneously with 
opposite ends of their anatomy. Five 
minutes’ chopping and hacking was all 
that the leader could stand, who would 
then give way to another. Fifty yards 
of a narrow lane represented our com- 
bined efforts the first day. 

Direction was a constant source of 
trouble. Every three or four feet we 
had to consult a compass, so confusing 
was the tangle. Sudden gullies blocked 
us; a barren, half-open, sandy slope 
cheered us for a few yards. It was 
Nature’s defense, and excelled any 
barbed-wire entanglement I have ever 
seen since at the battle-front. 

Once I came to a steep concealed 
gully. The razor-grass had been par- 
ticularly bad, giving like elastic to 
blows of the cutlass, and then flying 
back across my face. I was adrip with 
perspiration, panting in the heat, when 
I slid part way down the bank, and, 
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chopping away a solid mass of huge 
elephant’s ears, uncovered a tree-trunk 
bridging the swamp. It brought to 
mind the bridge from Bad to Worse in 
the terrible Dubious Land. Strange in- 
sects fled from the great leaves, lizards 
whisked past me, hummingbirds whirr- 
ed close to my face — the very sound 
seeming to increase the heat. I slipped 
and fell off the log, splashing into the 
hot water and warm mud, and sat in it 
for a while, too fagged to move. Then 
the rest of the party came up, and we 
clambered slowly to the top of the next 
rise, and there caught sight of the jun- 
gle’s edge; it seemed a trifle nearer, and 
we went on with renewed courage. 

Shortly afterwards two of us were 
resting in a patch of reeds while the 
third worked some distance ahead, 
when there came a sudden low growl 
and rush. Instinctively we rose on the 
instant, just in time to see a jaguar 
swerve off to one side and disappear in 
a swish of swaying reed-stems. I have 
never known one of these animals to 
attack a man, and in this case he had 
undoubtedly heard but not scented us, 
and the attack ceased the moment we 
proved to be other than deer or similar 
prey. The incident came and passed 
too swiftly for thought: but now, when 
we realized that this was a bit of the 
real wild life of the jungle, our enthu- 
siasm never flagged, and we kept stead- 
ily at the heartbreaking work, resting 
only now and then for our cuts to heal. 

Then a government official, who was 
our guest, took pity on us, and for 
science’ sake, obtained special dispen- 
sation. One morning we went out and 
found in our compound several huge, 
blue-uniformed policemen, who sa- 
luted, and with real black magic pro- 
duced twenty convicts — negroes and 
coolies — armed with cutlasses. So be- 
gan the second phase of what we now 
named the Convict Trail. 

We had already fought our painful 
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way through a half mile of the terrible 
maze, and now we heartily welcomed 
this new aid, whether good-natured 
murderers and burglars, or, like Sippy, 
Slorg, and Slith, mere thieves. We 
watched them strip to their black skins 
and begin a real assault. On a front of 
ten to fifteen feet, the tangle fairly dis- 
solved before our eyes, and their great 
tough palms and soles made little mo- 
ment of the razor-grass and thorns. 
With my friend Hope, an _ honest 
forger, I went on far ahead and laid the 
course for the jungle. In especially 
dense parts we climbed to the summit 
of great jungle-stumps and stretched a 
white sheet to guide the trail-cutters. 
Day after day the score of convicts 
returned with their guards, and at last 
we saw the path unite with an old game 
and Indian trail in the cool shade of 
the jungle, and Kalacoon was in direct 
contact with the great tropical forest. 
I have passed lightly over the really 
frightful pain and exhaustion which we 
experienced in the initial part of this 
work, and which emphasized the tre- 
mendous difference between the age- 
old jungle untouched by man, and the 
terrible tangle which springs after he 
has destroyed the primeval vegetation. 
After this came our reward, and 
never a day passed but the trail yielded 
many wonderful facts. The wilderness 
creatures soon found this wide swath, 
and day and night used it, making it 
an exciting thing to peer around a cor- 
ner, to see what strange beings were 
sitting or feeding in our little street. 
Before the trail was quite completed, 
it yielded one of the most exciting hunts 
of our trip — the noosing of a giant 
bushmaster, the most deadly serpent of 
the Tropics. Nupee, my Akawai Indian 
hunter, two nestling trogons, and Eas- 
ter eve — these things led to the cap- 
ture of the Master of the Bush; for 
nothing in the Tropics is direct, pre- 
meditated. 
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My thoughts were far from poison- 
ous serpents when Nupee came into our 
Kalacoon laboratory late on a Saturday 
afternoon. Outdoors he had deposited 
the coarser game intended for the mess, 
consisting, to-day, of a small deer, a 
tinamou or maam, and two agoutis. 
But now, with his quiet smile, he held 
out his lesser booty, which he always 
brought in to me, offering in his slender, 
effeminate hands his contribution to 
science. Usually this was a bird of bril- 
liant plumage, or a nestful of maam’s 
eggs, with shells like great spheres of 
burnished emeralds. These he would 
carry in a basket so cunningly woven 
from a single palm-frond, that it shared 
our interest in its contents. To-day he 
presented two nestling trogons, and 
this was against rules. For we desired 
only to know where such nests were, 
there to go and study and photograph. 

“Nupee, listen! You sabe we no want 
bird here. Must go and show nest, eh?’ 

‘Me sabe.’ 

Accompanied by one of us, off he 
started again, without a murmur. In 
the slanting rays of the sun he walked 
lightly down the trail from Kalacoon, 
as if he had not been hunting since 
early dawn. An hour passed, and the 
sun swung still lower, when a panting 
voice gasped out, — 

“Huge labaria, yards long! Big as 
leg!’ 

The flight of queen bees and their 
swarms, the call to arms in a sleeping 
camp, create somewhat the commotion 
that the newsof the bushmaster aroused 
with us. For he is really what his name 
implies. What the elephant is to the 
African jungles and the buffalo to Ma- 
laysia, this serpent is to the Guiana 
wilderness. He fears nothing, save one 
thing, hunting ants, before which all 
the world flees. And this was the first 
bushmaster of the rainy season. 

Nupee had been left to mount guard 
over the serpent, which had been found 
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near the trogon tree. Already the light 
was failing; so we walked rapidly, with 
gun, snakepole, and canvas bag. Par- 
rakeets hurtled bamboowards to roost; 
doves scurried off, and small rails flew 
from our path and flopped into the 
reeds. Our route led from the open 
compound of Kalacoon, through the 
freshly cut Convict Trail, toward the 
edge of the high bush; and we did not 
slacken speed until we were in the dim 
light which filtered through the western 
branches. 

At the top of the slope we heard a 
yell, — a veritable Red Indian yell, — 
and there our Akawai hunter was danc- 
ing excitedly about, shouting to us to 
come on. ‘Snake, he move! Snake, he 
move!’ We arrived, panting, and he 
tremblingly led me along a fallen tree 
and pointed to the dead leaves. I well 
knew the color and pattern of the bush- 
master. I had had them brought to me 
dead, and had killed them myself, and 
I had seen them in their cage behind 
glass. But now, though I was thinking 
bushmaster and looking bushmaster, 
my eyes insisted on registering dead 
leaves. Eager as I was to begin opera- 
tions before darkness closed down, it 
was a full three minutes before I could 
honestly say, “This isleaf;thatissnake.’ 

The pattern and pigment of the cun- 
ningly arranged coils were that of the 
jungle-floor, anywhere; a design of dead 
leaves, reddish-yellow, pinkish, dark- 
brown, etched with mould, fungus, and 
decay, and with all the shadows and 
high lights which the heaped-up plant 
tissues throw upon one another. In the 
centre of this dread plaque, this rep- 
tilian mirage, silent and motionless, 
rested the head. I knew it was trian- 
gular and flattened, because I had dis- 
sected such heads in times past; but 
now my senses revealed to me only an 
irregularity in the contour, a central 
focus in this jungle-mat the unraveling 
of which spelt death. 
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It was a big snake, seven or eight feet 
long, and heavy-bodied — by no means 
a one-man job. Again we carefully ex- 
amined the screw-eyes on the pole, and 
each looked behind for a possible line 
of escape. 

I quickly formed my method of at- 
tack. Nupee was sent to cut forked J 
sticks; but his enthusiasm at having | 


work to do away from the scene of im- } 


mediate conflict was so sincere, that he J 
vanished altogether and returned with ] 
the sticks only when our shouts an- jf 
nounced the end of the struggle. An | 
Indian will smilingly undergo any phys- | 
ical hardship, and he will face any | 
creature in the jungle, except the bush- 
master. a | 

We approached from three sides, 
bringing snake-pole, free-noose, and 
gun to bear. Slowly the noose on the } 
pole pushed nearer and nearer. I had #f 


no idea how he would react to the 9 


attack — whether he would receive it # 
quietly, or, as I have seen the king 9 
cobra in Burma, become enraged and 4 
attack in turn. | 

The cord touched his nose, and he 
drew back close to some bushy stems. 
Again it dangled against his head, and | 
his tongue played like lightning. And 4 
now he sent forth the warning of his 4 
mastership, — a sharp whirrrrr! — and 4 
the tip of his tail became a blur, the §} 
rough scales rasping and vibrating } 
against the dead leaves, and giving out | 
a sound not less sharp and sinister than J 
the instrumental rattling of his near | 
relatives. ; 

For a moment the head hung mo- § 
tionless, then the noose-man made a jf 
lunge and pulled his cord. The great # 
serpent drew back like a flash, and turn- | 
ing, undulated slowly away toward the ]f 
darker depths of the forest. There was § 
no panic, no fear of pursuit in his move- | 
ments. He had encountered something | 
quite new to his experience, and the 
knowledge of his own power made it | 
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easy for him to gauge that of an oppo- 
nent. He feared neither deer nor tapir, 
yet at their approach he would sound 
his warning as a reciprocal precaution, 
poison against hoofs. And now, when 
his warning had no effect on this new 
disturbing thing, he chose dignifiedly 
to withdraw. 

I crept quickly along on one side, and 
with the gun-barrel slightly deflected 
his course, so that he was headed to- 
ward an open space, free from brush 
and bush-ropes. Here the pole-man 
awaited him, the noose spread and 
swaying a few inches from the leaves. 
Steadily the snake held to his course, 
and without consciousness of danger, 
pushed his head cleanly into the cir- 
cle of cord. A sudden snap of the line 
and pandemonium began. The snake 
lashed and curled and whipped up a 
whirlpool of débris, while one of us held 
grimly on to the noose and the rest 
tried to disentangle the whirling coils 
and make certain of a tight grip close 
behind the head, praying for the screw- 
eyes to hold fast. Even with the scant 
inch of neck ahead of the noose, the 
head had such play that I had to pin it 
down with the gun-barrel before we 
dared seize it. When our fingers gained 
their safe hold and pressed, the great 
mouth opened wide, a gaping expanse 
of snowy-white tissue, and the inch- 
long fangs appeared erect, each draped 
under the folds of its sheath like a 
rapier beneath a courtier’s cloak. 

When once the serpent felt himself 
conquered, he ceased to struggle; and 
this was fortunate, for in the dim light 
we stumbled more than once as we 
sidled and backed through the maze of 
lianas and over fallen logs. 

Nupee now appeared, unashamed 
and wide-eyed with excitement. He 
followed and picked up the wreck of 
battle— gun, hats, and bags, which had 
been thrown aside or knocked off in the 
struggle. With locked step, so as not 
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to wrench the long body, we marched 
back to Kalacoon. Now and then a 
great shudder would pass through the 
hanging loops, and a spasm of muscular 
stress that tested our strength. It was 
no easy matter to hold the snake, for 
the scales on his back were as rough and 
hard as a file, and a sudden twist fairly 
took the skin off one’s hand. 

I cleaned his mouth of all dirt and 
débris, and then we laid him on the 
ground, and, without stretching, found 
that he measured a good eight feet and 
a half. With no relaxing of care, we 
slid him into the wired box which 
would be his home until he was lib- 
erated in his roomier quarters in the 
Zoological Park in New York. 


It 


Close to the very entrance of the 
Convict Trail, behind Kalacoon, stood 
four sentinel trees. Every day we pass- 
ed and repassed them on the way to 
and from the jungle. For many days 
we paid very little attention to them, 
except to be grateful for the shade cast 
by their dense foliage of glossy leaves. 
Their trunks were their most striking 
feature, the bark almost concealed by 
a maze of beautifully colored lichens, 
different forms overlapping one another 
in many places, forming a palimpsest 
of gray, white, pink, mauve, and lilac. 
One day a streaked flycatcher chose the 
tip of a branch for her nest, and this 
we watched and photographed and 
robbed for science’ sake, and again we 
thought no more of the four trees. 

Late in April, however, there came a 
change. The leaves had been shed some 
time in January, and the fallen foliage 
formed a dry mass on the ground which 
crackled under foot. Now each branch 
and twig began to send out clusters of 
small buds, and one day —a week 
after Easter — these burst into inde- 
scribable glory. Every lichened bough 
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and branch and twig was lined with a 
soft mass of bloom, clear, bright cérise, 
which reflected its brilliance on the 
foliage itself. After two days a rain of 
stamens began, and soon the ground 
beneath the trees was solid cérise, a 
carpet of tens of thousands of fallen 
stamens. This is no exaggeration, for 
in each blossom there were more than 
four hundred stamens, and within the 
length of a foot, on one small branch, 
were often a score of blooms. 

This feast of color was wonderful 
enough, and it made us want to know 
more of these trees. But all the infor- 
mation we could glean was that they 
were called French cashew. Yet they 
had not nearly finished with the sur- 
prises they had in store. A humming- 
bird or two was not an uncommon 
sight along the trail at any time; but 
how we began to notice an increase in 
numbers. Then it was observed that 
the tiny birds seemed to focus their 
flight upon one part of the clearing, 
and this proved to be the four cashew 
trees. 

The next few days made the trees 
ever memorable: they were the Mecca 
of all the hummingbirds in the jungle. 
In early morning the air for many yards 
resounded with a dull droning, as of a 
swarming of giant bees. Standing or 
sitting beneath, we could detect the 
units of this host, and then the indi- 
viduals forced themselves on our no- 
tice. Back and forth the hummers 
swooped and swung, now poising in 
front of a mass of blossom and probing 
deeply among the stamens, now dash- 
ing off at a tangent, squeaking or chat- 
tering their loudest. The magnitude of 
the total sound made by these feath- 
ered atoms was astounding: piercing 
squeaks, shrill insect-like tones, and 
now and then a real song, diminutive 
trills and warbles, as if from a flock of 
song-birds a very long distance away. 
Combats and encounters were fre- 
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quent — some mere sparring bouts, 
while, when two would go at it ‘in 
earnest, their humming and squeaks 
and throb of wings were audible above 
the general noise. 

This being an effect, I looked for the 
cause. The massed cérise bloom gave 
forth comparatively little perfume; but 
at the base of each flower, hidden and 
protected by the twenty-score densely 
ranked stamens, was a cup of honey; 
not a nectary, with one or two deli- 
cately distilled drops, but a good thim- 
bleful, a veritable stein of liquor. No 
creature without a long proboscis or 
bill could penetrate the chevaux-de-frise 
of stamens, and to reach the honey the 
hummingbirds had to probe to their 
eyes. They came out with forehead 
well dusted with pollen, and carried it 
to the next blossom. The destiny of 
the flower was now fulfilled, the pot of 
honey might dry up, the stamens rain 
to the earth, and the glory of Tyrian 
rose pass into the dull hues of decay. 

Day after day, as we watched this 
kaleidoscope of vegetable and avian 
hues, we came to know more intimately 
the units which formed the mass. There 
were at least fifteen species, and all had 
their peculiarities of flight and plumage 
so marked that they soon became rec- 
ognizable at sight. 

After our eyes had become accus- 
tomed to specific differences in these 
atoms of birds, we began to notice the 
eccentricities of individuals. This was 
made easy by the persistence with 
which certain birds usurped and clung 
to favorite perches. One tufted midget, 
clad in resplendent emerald armor, se- 
lected a bare twig on a nearby shrub, 
and from there challenged every hum- 
mer that came in sight, whether larger, 
smaller, or of his own kind. He con- 
sidered the cashew trees as his own 
special property, and so far as his side 
of them went, he made good his claim. 
I have never seen such a concentration 
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of virile combative force in so con- 
densed a form. 

In some such way as vultures con- 
centrate upon carrion, so news of the 
cashew sweets had passed through the 
jungle. Not by any altruistic agency 
we may be certain, as we watch the 
selfish, irritable little beings, but by 
subtle scent, or, as with the vultures, by 
the jealous watching of each other’s ac- 
tions. I observed closely for one hour, 
and counted one hundred and forty six 
hummingbirds coming to thetree. Dur- 
ing the day at least one thousand must 
Visit it. 

They did not have a monopoly of the 
eashew manna, for now and then a 
honey-creeper or flower-pecker flewinto 
the tree and took toll of the sweets. 
But these were scarcely noticeable. We 
had almost a pure culture of humming- 
birds to watch and vainly to attempt to 
study, for more elusive creatures do not 
exist. The Convict Trail revealed no 
more beautiful sight than this concen- 
tration of the smallest, most active, 
and most gorgeous birds in the world. 

Such treats — floral and avian — 
were all that might be expected of any 
tree, but the cashews had still more 
treasures in store. The weeks passed, 
and we had almost forgotten the flowers 
and hummingbirds, when a new odor 
greeted us — the sweet, intense smell of 
over-ripe fruit. We noticed a scattering 
of soft yellow cashews fallen here and 
there, and simultaneously there arrived 
the hosts of fruit-eating birds. From 
the most delicate of turquoise honey- 
creepers to great red and black gros- 
beaks, they thronged the trees. All day 
a perfect stream of tanagers — green, 
azure, and wine-colored — flew in and 
about the manna. And for a whole 
week we gloried in this new feast of 
color, before the last riddled cashew 
dropped, to be henceforth the prize of 
great wasps and gauze-winged flies, 
which guzzled its fermented juice and 
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helped in the general redistribution 
of its flesh — back.‘to the elements of 
the tropic mould, to await the swarms 
of fingering rootlets, a renewed syn- 
thesis — to rise again for a time high 
in air, again to become part of blossom 
and bird and insect. 


IV 


It was along this Convict Trail that 
I sank the series of pits which trapped 
unwary walkers of the night; and half- 
way out, at pit number 5, the army ants 
waged their wonderful warfare.' 

In fact, it was while watching opera- 
tions in another sector of this same bat- 
tle-front, that I found myself all unin- 
tentionally in the sleeping chamber of 
the heliconias. 

Tired from a long day’s work in the 
laboratory, I wandered slowly along 
the Convict Trail, aimlessly, in that 
wholly relaxed state which always 
seems to invite small adventures. It 
is a mental condition wholly desirable, 
but not to be achieved consciously. 
One cannot say, ‘Lo, I will now be re- 
laxed, receptive.’ It must come sub- 
consciously, unnoticed, induced by a 
certain wearied content of body or 
mind; and then many secret doors 
stand ajar, any one of which may be 
opened and passed if the gods approve. 
My stroll was marked at first, however, 
by only one quaint happening. For 
several weeks the jolly little trail liz- 
ards had been carrying on most enthu- 
siastic courtships, marked with much 
bowing and posing and a terrific amount 
of scrambling about. The previous day 
— that of the first rains — numbers of 
lizardlets appeared, and at the same 
time the brown tree-lizards initiated 
their season of love-making. I had 
often watched them battle with one 
another — combats wholly futile so far 
as any damage was concerned. But the 


1See the Atlantic for April, 1917. 
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vanquished invariably gave up to his 
conquerer the last thing he had swal- 
lowed, the victor receiving it in a glut- 
tonous rather than a gracious spirit, but 
allowing his captive to escape. 

I surprised one of these dark brown 
chaps in the trail, and seized him well 
up toward the head, to preserve his tail 
intact. Hardly had I lifted him from 
the ground, when he turned his head, 
considered me calmly with his bright 
little eyes, and forthwith solemnly spat 
out a still living ant in my direction. 
The inquiring look he then gave me 
was exceedingly embarrassing. Who 
was I, not to be bound in chivalry by 
the quaint customs of his race! 

With dignity and certainty of ac- 
ceptance he had surrendered; calmly 
and without doubt he had proffered his 
little substitute of sword. It was, I felt, 
infinitely preferable to any guttural and 
cowardly ‘Kamerad!’ Feeling rather 
shamefaced, I accepted the weakly 
struggling ant, gently lowered the small 
saurian to the ground, and opened my 
fingers. He went as he had surren- 
dered, with steadiness and without ter- 
ror. From the summit of a fallen log he 
turned and watched me walk slowly out 
of sight, and I at least felt the better for 
the encounter. 

Of all tropical butterflies heliconias 
seem the most casual and irresponsible. 
The background of the wings of many 
is jet-black, and on this sable canvas 
are splashed the boldest of yellow 
streaks and the most conspicuous of 
scarlet spots. Unquestionably protec- 
ted by nauseous body-fluids, they flaunt 
their glaring colors in measured, impu- 
dent flight, weaving their way slowly 
through the jungle, in the face of lizard 
and bird. Warningly colored they as- 
suredly are. One cannot think of them 
except as flitting aimlessly on their way, 
usually threading the densest part of 
the undergrowth. No butterflies are 
more conspicuous or easier to capture. 
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They must feed, they must pay court 
and mate, and they must stop long 
enough in their aimless wanderings to 
deposit their eggs on particular plants, 
by an instinct which we have never 
fathomed. But these are consumma- 
tions hidden from the casual observer. 

Now, however, I am prepared for 
any unexpected meaningful trait, for 
I have surprised them in a habit which 
presupposes memory, sociability, and 
caution, manifested at least subcon- 
sciously. 

The late afternoon had worn on, and 
after leaving my lizard, I had squatted 
at the edge of a small glade. This glade 
was my private property, and the way 
by which one reached it from the near- 
by Convict Trail was a pressure trail, 
not a cut one. One pushed one’s way 
through the reeds, which flew back into 
place and revealed nothing. Lifting my 
strained eyes from the tragedies of a has- 
tening column of army ants, I saw that 


an unusual number of heliconias was 


flitting about the glade — both species, 
the Reds and the Yellows. All were 
fluttering slowly about, and as I watch- 
ed, one by one they alighted on the 
very tips of bare twigs, upside down 
with closed wings. In this position 
they were almost invisible, even a side- | 
view showing only the subdued under- | 
wing pigments, which blended with the | 


pastel colors of twilight in the glade, 


reflected from variegated leaves and — 
from the opening blossoms of the scar- 4 
let passion-vine. Perhaps the most sig- | 
nificant fact of this sleeping posture 
was the very evident protection it af- # 
forded to butterflies, which in motion | 
during their waking hours are undoubt- 4 
edly warningly colored and advertised 
to the world as inedible. Hanging per- jf 
pendicularly beneath the twig, al- § 
though they were almost in the open, § 
with little or no foliage overhead, they 4 
presented no surface to the rain of the | 
night, and all faced northeast — the § 
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certain direction of both rain and wind. 

The first one or two roosting butter- 
flies I thought must be due to acci- 
dental association; but I soon saw my 
error. I counted twelve of the Red- 
spots and eight Yellows on two small 
bushes, and a few minutes’ search re- 
vealed forty-three more. All were 
swung invariably from the tips of bare 
twigs, and there was very evident seg- 
regation of the two kinds, one on each 
side of the glade. 

When I disturbed them, they flew up 
in a colorful flurry, flapped about for a 
minute or less, and returned, each to 
its particular perch. After two or three 
gentle waves of the wings and a mo- 
mentary shifting of feet, they settled 
again to perfect rest. This persistent 
choice of position was invariably the 
case, as I observed in a number of but- 
terflies which had recognizable tears in 
their wings. No matter how often they 
were disturbed, they never made a 
mistake in the number of their cabin. 
A certain section of a particular twig 
on a definite branch was the resting 
place of some one heliconia, and he al- 
ways claimed it. 

Several were bright and fresh, newly 
emerged, but the remainder were some- 
what faded and chipped at the edges. 
The delicate little beings slept soundly. 
I waited until dusk began finally to 
settle down, and crept gently toward a 
Red-spot. I brought my face close and 
aroused no sign of life. Then I reached 
up and slowly detached the butterfly 
from its resting-place. It moved its 
feet slightly, but soon became quiet. 
Then, as gently, I replaced it, and at 
the touch of the twig, its feet took new 
hold. When I released its wings, it did 
not fly but sank back into the same 
position as before. 

I wondered if I was the first scientist 
to pluck a sleeping butterfly from a 
jungle-tree and replace it unawakened. 
At the time I was more impressed by 
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the romantic beauty of it all than by 
its psychological significance. I won- 
dered if heliconias ever dreamed. I 
compared the peacefulness of this little 
company with the fierce ants which 
even now were just disappearing from 
view. These were my thoughts, rather 
than later meditations on whether this 
might not be a sort of atavistic social 
instinct, faintly reminiscent of the gre- 
gariousness of their caterpillar youth. 

From any point of view I shall think 
better of all butterflies for this discov- 
ery: their desire for company, the in- 
stinctive wisdom of place and posture, 
the gentleness and silence of the little 
foregathering in the jungle. As I walk- 
ed back along the trail, several late- 
comers passed me, vibrating softly 
through the twilight, headed for their 
glade of dreams. 

Subsequent visits to this glade em- 
phasized the strength of association of 
this little fraternity, by realization of 
its temporal brevity. Three weeks after 
I first discovered the glade, I returned 
in late afternoon, and waited silently. 
For a time I feared that the mariposal 
fellowship was a thing of the past. But 
a few minutes before five, the first Red- 
spot fluttered by, in and out among the 
twigs and leaves, as one slips an aero- 
plane through openings in drifting 
clouds. One by one, from all directions, 
the rest followed, until I counted 
twelve, twenty, thirty-four. Many of 
the twigs were now vacant, and most 
of the heliconias were tattered and 
forlorn, just able to keep at their flut- 
tering level. There was something in- 
finitely pathetic in this little company, 
which in less than a month had become 
so out-at-elbow, so aged, with death 
close ahead, yet with all their remaining 
strength making their way from north 
and from south, from dense and from 
gpen jungle, to keep tryst for, this silent, 
somnolent communion. 

I rose quietly and passed carefully 
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from the glade, disturbing none of the 
paper-thin silhouettes, so like the foli- 
age in outward seeming, yet so indi- 
vidual, each perhaps with dim dreams 
of flowers and little meetings and wind- 
tossings; certainly with small adven- 
tures awaiting their awakening on the 
morrow, and a very certain kismet such 
a short way ahead. 

Two weeks after this, only three but- 
terflies came to the glade, one newly 
painted, freshly emerged, the other two 
old and tattered and very weary. 

I loitered on my homeward way, and 
before I reached Kalacoon found my- 
self in the Convict Trail in full moon- 
light. At one turn of the path a pecu- 
liar tinkling reached my ear. It was a 
veritable silver wire of sound—so high, 
so tenuous that one had to think as 
well as listen, to keep it in audible 
focus. I pushed through a growth of 
cecropias, and at once lost the sound, 
never to hear it again, but in its place 
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there appeared a very wonderful thing 
— a good-sized tree standing alone and 
exposed, bathed in full moonlight, and 
yet gleaming as brightly as if silhouet- 
ted against complete darkness, by the 
greenish light of numberless fireflies. 
After the first marvel of the sudden 
sight, I approached and pulled down a 
branch, and counted twenty-six glow- 
ing insects, as close together as the 
blossoms on a Japanese cherry-stem. 
There were hundreds upon hundreds, 
all clustered together in candelabra’d 
glory, hidden from the view of all the 
world, at the farther side of this dense 
thicket. As I left, I remembered with 
gratitude the silver wire of sound which 
had guided me, and in a far corner of 
my mind I stored a new memory — one 
which I could draw upon at need in 
times of pain, or intolerance, or perhaps 
in some lull of battle; the thought of 
a tree all aglow with living flames, in 
the moonlight of the Convict Trail. 


THE OFFERING 


BY OLIVE CECILIA JACKS 


How have we fallen from our high estate, 


O Lord! plunged down from heaven! * 


In wanton pride, in lust for empires great, 


For riches have we striven. 


Are these not dust and ashes in thy sight, 


Swept by thy wind and lost? 


Have we not sinned against the Spirit’s might, 


Blasphemed the Holy Ghost? 
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What dost thou ask from all the sons of men? 
Atonement for this wrong? 

Behold, we lay upon thine altar, then, 
A host twelve million strong: 

Twelve million dead; they stand before thy face, 
An offering for sin; 

Their cry goes forth unto the bounds of space; 


They crowd thy courts within. 


Our dead are they, — friend, foe alike, — our dead; 
On sodden battlefield 

They laid them down; for us their blood was shed; 
By their stripes were we healed: 

For our transgressions were they smitten sore; 
Slaughtered with shot and shell; 

For us the chastisement of peace they bore, 


Descending into hell. 


Not theirs alone the atoning sacrifice: 
Wives, mothers, at the call, 
In unity of sorrow paid the price, 
Gave of their best, their all: 
One was the heartache, one the darkened home; 


And one the company 


Of living dead, who wait to see God come: 


A mighty company. 





WHAT AND HOW MUCH SHOULD WE EAT? 


BY THOMAS B. OSBORNE 


I 


UNDER normal conditions of supply 
and normal conditions of health, little 
attention is given by the great mass of 
mankind to the question what or how 
much should be eaten. They simply 
eat what they want and as much as 
they want, and then stop and go about 
other business. They know nothing of 
the dietary elements which the nutri- 
tion expert tells them are so essential 
for their well-being, and even for their 
very existence. 

How can they long survive in such 
ignorance? Why does the community 
allow them to endanger, not only their 
own lives, but those of posterity? The 
only possible answer is that they are en- 
dowed with instincts which guide them 
so well, that under normal conditions of 
life they escape the many dangers that 
until recently they were unconscious of. 

In view of the successful part played 
by instinct in dealing with the problems 
of nutrition, — which modern science 
is beginning to show are among the 
most complex that the human mind has 
ever yet undertaken to investigate, — 
perhaps it might be well to pay a little 
more respect to instinct than has lately 
been the fashion, and at the same time 
see if by observation some useful hint 
may be obtained which will help in in- 
terpreting the results of investigations 
in the laboratory. 

Even the pig knows how to protect 
himself against dangers arising from 
indiscretions in eating, not only as to 
quantity, but as to the proportion of 
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the various food-constituents. This is 
shown by Evvard’s experiments. He 
allowed pigs to feed themselves ad libi- 
tum with corn, meat-meal, oil-meal, 
salts, and the like, from separate hop- 
pers. During early growth, when new 
tissues were being made rapidly, these 
pigs ate much larger proportions of pro- 
tein than when growth became slower. 
Later, when smaller amounts of corn 
were eaten, the protein deficiency thus 
caused was met by an increase in the 
amount of meat-meal eaten. Under 
these conditions of free-choice feeding 
the pigs grew faster than any previously 
recorded which had been fed on mix- 
tures made for them by the combined 
talent of agricultural experts, trained 
both in the science of nutrition and in 
the practice of the art of feeding. 

Similar experiments made in my lab- 
oratory with albino rats gave much the 
same results. These animals were given 
their choice between two food-mixtures, 
one adequate for growth, the other in- 
adequate, owing to the deficiency, or 
absence, of some one factor essential for 
growth. Although these foods were 
alike in physical properties, and so 
nearly alike in their constituents that it 
was difficult to believe that the rats 
could distinguish between them by any 
of their senses, nevertheless, all but one 
of the several rats so chose their food 
as to make practically normal growth. 
How they did this is one of the wonders 
of nature. 

Considered solely from the stand- 
point of a supply of energy, — that is, 
of fuel for the maintenance of the body 
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as a running machine, — the food-prob- 
lem has long been the subject of very 
carefully and accurately controlled ex- 
periments. These have shown that, for 
the expenditure of a given amount of 
energy in the performance of physical 
work, a corresponding amount of po- 
tential energy in the form of food is 
required. In other words, the law of 
conservation of energy applies to the 
animal machine as strictly as it does to 
the machine in the factory. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that the animal body must 
be supplied with enough energy, not 
only to keep it running, but to perform 
the work done by it. Recently we had 
an illustration of what happens to the 
machinery of our industries when the 
supply of energy in the form of coal 
runs short; and we may soon have an 
illustration of what will happen to the 
labor employed in these industries if 
the supply of energy in the form of food 
suffers similarly. 

Let us first consider the question 
how much energy is really needed; or, 
to put it the other way, how little food 
can we get along on and still do the 
work necessary for the successful con- 
duct of the war. As already stated, the 
relation of food eaten to the energy ex- 
pended has been very carefully estab- 
lished by exact experiments which, un- 
der the conditions studied, are beyond 
criticism. How can these studies be ap- 
plied to the needs of daily life? It is 
obviously impossible to determine the 
energy expended by a blacksmith work- 
ing on a battleship, or an engineer run- 
ning a locomotive, or a horse ploughing 
a field. None of these can be put to 
work in a calorimeter and the heat 
value of their work measured, nor can 
any imitation of such working condi- 
tions be reproduced whereby even an 
approximate estimate might be made. 
Nevertheless, authorities on nutrition 
furnish us with tables showing how 
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much energy must be supplied in the 
form of food for those who are engaged 
in a very wide variety of occupations, 
and these tables are largely used in de- 
termining suitable rations under differ- 
ent conditions. 

It may fairly be asked, if it is impos- 
sible to measure the energy expended, 
how have such tables beenmade? They 
have been made by carefully studying 
the amount of food actually eaten by 
large numbers of people engaged in all 
sorts of occupations, and determining 
the calorific value of these foods. The 
energy expended in the various occupa- 
tions was not measured directly by sci- 
entific methods, but indirectly, on the 
assumption that it is the habit of people, 
as well as of animals, to eat according 
to their calorific requirements. If men 
and animals were not endowed with in- 
stincts that enable them to adjust their 
food-intake to the energy expended in 
maintaining their bodies, as well as in 
doing their work, they would be con- 
stantly suffering from the ills of over- 
eating or of under-nutrition. 

That nature provides protection 
against many misfortunes which may 
befall an individual in the course of life, 
has been pointed out most interestingly 
by Dr. Meltzer in a paper on ‘The Fac- 
tors of Safety in Animal Structure and 
Animal Economy.’ From the numer- 
ous examples set forth by Meltzer it 
seems probable that the ills following 
over- or under-eating are, in some way, 
also provided against. It has long been 
recognized that under-feeding is tem- 
porarily guarded against by a conver- 
sion of sugar into a substance similar to 
starch, —glycogen, — and storage of 
this in the liver and muscles. The po- 
tential energy thus husbanded is read- 
ily drawn on or replenished according 
to the minor fluctuations in demands 
for more, or for less, energy, which may 
be made necessary by the daily varia- 
tions in physical activity, or the daily 
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changes in external temperature. Lar- 
ger demands, extending over longer 
times, are met by the reserve of fat 
and muscle-tissue, which in every nor- 
mally nourished individual is sufficient 
to supply enough energy for a not in- 
considerable time. 

Are these the only means of dealing 
with inequalities in energy output, or 
food-supply? It is conceivable that, in 
addition, the speed at which chemical 
changes go on within the body may 
vary, to adjust consumption to require- 
ments. Allen and DuBois state that the 
profound effect of confinement and 
under-nourishment on heat-production 
has never received the attention it de- 
serves. If reducing the body weight, by 
lowering the food-intake below the 
amount which instinct prompts, re- 
duces the rate of metabolism, — that is 
the sum of the chemical changes which 
are taking place within the body, — 
we should expect the converse to be 


true, and to find that increasing the 
food-intake above the amount that 
can be met by storing glycogen and fat 
is further met by an increase in the rate 


of metabolism. If it should turn out 
that a change in the rate of metabolism 
thus provides a hitherto unrecognized 
factor of safety, the whole question of 
over-eating will have to be considered 
from a new angle. 

It has been generally held that over- 
eating, except within narrow bounds, is 
impossible, for the subject will either 
grow fat, which of course has its limits, 
or will feel badly and cease to eat in ex- 
cess until a normal condition is reéstab- 
lished, or will dispose of the surplus 
food by exercise. According to this 
view, those who cannot live in comfort 
without a game of golf or some other 
agreeable form of activity are habit- 
ually over-eating, in so far as fuel needs 
are concerned. There are other factors, 
however, involved in the exercise prob- 
lem, which we will consider later. 
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If surplus food above that needed for 
the daily tasks of life can be disposed 
of by an increased rate of metabolism, 
we ought to know more about it than 
we now do if we are to deal with the 
problem of the most efficient use of 
our food-supply. Can any important 
amount of food be wasted in this way? 
A certain rate of metabolism is required 
to support the body functions and tem- 
perature, and a corresponding quantity 
of food is necessary to continue that 
metabolism, if body tissues are to be 
maintained. If more than this amount 
of food is eaten, it is wasted, if it serves 
no other purpose than to produce use- 
less heat which must be gotten rid of 
in some way. 

In my own case it has seemed that 
an unaccustomed plethora of food has 
been followed by a continued sensation 
of heat, and efforts to dispose of this 
extra heat by reducing my clothing 
below that habitually worn. If sub- 
jective sensations of this kind are to be 
trusted, it would seem that under such 
conditions surplus heat is being elim- 
inated by radiation in consequence of 
dilation of the capillary blood-vessels. 
This agency is provided to rid us of the 
excess of heat incident to physical work; 
and it would seem not improbable that 
it might be called on to dispose of sur- 
plus heat produced by increased metab- 
olism caused by an excess of food. 

The extra heat eliminated after eat- 
ing protein, which Lusk properly re- 
gards as a result of stimulated metab- 
olism, is an example of wasted energy 
of the same kind that may result from 
a plethora of other kinds of food. An- 
other example is the increased rate of 
metabolism caused by caffein, which 
may explain the extensive use of coffee 
and tea. So long as carbohydrates or 
fats are assimilated only: in amounts in 
excess of the maintenance and energy 
requirements which can be met by 
storage in the form of glycogen or fat, 
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no evolution of heat can be expected; 
but when the amount is greater than 
can be thus cared for, the plethora must 
be burned, if bodily health is to be 
maintained. 

To what extent a surplus of food can 
be disposed of by such an increase in 
the rate of metabolism, or whether such 
a stimulation of the metabolism can be 
frequently endured without sensations 
of discomfort, are questions which have 
been so little studied that definite an- 
swers cannot be given to them. My 
own observations have led me to sus- 
pect that there may be a wider differ- 
ence in the capacities of individuals 
thus to meet the dangers involved in 
occasional over-eating than has hereto- 
fore been supposed. Possibly those who 
are said to have ‘good digestions’ are 
those whose metabolism is easily stim- 
ulated, so that they are able to oxidize 
promptly whatever surplus food they 
may happen to eat. If such should 
prove to be the case, the ills commonly 
attributed to indigestion may in many 
cases not be due to a failure to digest 
food, but may, on the contrary, be the 
result of assimilating food which has 
been already digested in greater quan- 
tity than the body-cells are capable of 
oxidizing promptly. 

Waste of food, if in fact there is any, 
from this source is doubtless small, and 
quite likely is fully compensated for, 
because a large proportion of the ‘good 
feeders’ are among the most efficient 
in every community. While many seem 
to think that high thinking and plain 
living are essential to good living, it 
does not by any means follow that a 
high plane of metabolism does not im- 
ply a high plane of both mental and 
bodily efficiency. Certainly, among 
cold-blooded animals the increased 
rate of metabolism which results from 
raising the temperature of their envi- 
ronment leads to marked evidences of 
increase in physical efficiency. 


II 


Leaving this question for future in- 
vestigations to settle, let us consider 
whether we have at present any better 
means of determining how much food 
— how much energy — is needed under 
given conditions than our present one 
founded on observations of what peo- 
ple actually eat when guided solely by 
their instincts? 

It is very generally assumed that 
those who are in a position to do so eat 
too much, probably because all of us 
are tempted to eat when confronted 
with an abundance of attractive food. 
Although many do yield to this temp- 
tation, few fail to eat less at subsequent 
meals, and soon reduce their consump- 
tion, even if enticing food is continually 
put before them. A millionaire could 
not possibly eat as much in a week as a 
coal-heaver, unless he engaged in exer- 
cise more severe than would be agree- 
able. How much more than is neces- 
sary can be eaten without discomfort? 
Does over-eating cause a waste of food 
sufficient to justify the efforts neces- 
sary to control it? Can a man over-eat 
habitually, without either growing very 
fat, or becoming a dyspeptic? Does not 
this evil usually cure itself? Here are 
questions which are difficult to answer 
positively. Plenty of people will an- 
swer them with assurance; but have 
they good reason for their answers? 

It is difficult to fatten animals be- 
yond a certain limited degree, and even 
then it takes a long time. If too much 
tempting food is supplied, they ‘go off 
their feed.’ Even pigs, as has already 
been stated, can successfully feed them- 
selves from hoppers with concentrated 
foods. They apparently do not eat too 
much. Occasionally cattle or horses 
which by chance get access to the feed- 
bin will eat so much that they die; but 
such cases are probably nutritional 
accidents, where fermentations cause 
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decomposition of the food before it can 
be digested. During parts of the year 
almost all animals in a state of nature 
have the opportunity to eat too much, 
but we have no reason to believe that 
they doso. Ina long experience, gained 
by feeding many hundreds of albino 
rats whose food-intake was limited only 
by their instincts, I have never sus- 
pected that any one of them ate too 
much. Successful stockmen make their 
animals eat all they will, in order to 
obtain maximum production and profit. 

Excess of food results in accumula- 
tions of fat, but these form compara- 
tively slowly. Chickens or Strasburg 
geese are fattened more rapidly by 
force-feeding than in the natural way, 
because thus they can be made to con- 
sume more food than their instincts will 
permit. Pigs can easily be made very 
fat; but these animals have been bred 
for generations with the purpose of de- 
veloping a breed having a capacity for 
accumulating fat beyond the normal. 
Taking the country over, fat men are 
not very numerous, and most fat wo- 
men have spent years in becoming so. 
There is probably far less over-eating, 
as measured by accumulations of fat 
above the normal, than is popularly 
supposed; but that there is some is evi- 
denced by the not inconsiderable num- 
ber of fat people, especially women, 
seen in our large cities. 

Since the records of what people on 
the average actually do eat when left 
entirely to their instincts have been 
demonstrated to be on the average very 
nearly what they should eat for the 
proper maintenance of their bodies, it 
appears that in general there is not 
much, if any, over-eating. Such as may 
occur can be controlled by the scales; 
for if one is not obviously fat or gaining 
weight, he is presumably not over-eat- 
ing. There is evidently little food sav- 
ing to be expected from efforts directed 
to suppressing over-eating. 
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If the food-supply is to be conserved 
by reducing the amount of food below 
that now eaten under the direction of 
instinct, what will be the result? The 
first effect will obviously be a loss of 
weight and consequently a reduction in 
the amount of food needed to move the 
body, as in walking, getting out of bed, 
or rising from a chair — a very small 
fraction of the total needed for main- 
taining the bodily machine and per- 
forming the tasks of daily life. It will 
not reduce materially the amount of 
food needed to do the work of daily 
life; for, as Anderson and Lusk have 
recently shown, the energy requirement 
for work done is exactly the same 
whether the animal is well fed or 
starved. All that is saved by reducing 
weight is merely the fuel needed to do 
the mechanical work involved in mov- 
ing the smaller load imposed by body 
weight. Experiments to show the re- 
duction of energy resulting from reduc- 
tion in weight have been made chiefly 
on men or animals whose work con- 
sisted in lifting the body, as in walking, 
or hill-climbing. Under such conditions 
a diminution of energy expenditure is 
involved which is almost proportional 
to the reduction in body weight. Under 
the conditions of activity of the great 
mass of our population, no correspond- 
ing saving can be expected, for few are 
engaged in occupations where lifting 
the body comprises more than a very 
small part of the mechanical work 
which they do. 

Loss of weight involves loss of the 
factor of safety which nature provides 
in the form of fat; for even those who 
are not commonly regarded as ‘fat’ 
have a very considerable amount of fat 
in the various tissues of their bodies. 
It may also involve a loss of substance 
from the muscle-tissues, if the reduc- 
tion in weight is carried far, or if the 
subject was at the outset supplied with 
fat below the normal. Just what effect 
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it has on the easily mobilized supply of 
glycogen which is needed to maintain 
uniformity in daily metabolism, I do 
not know. It would seem as if this too 
might be reduced to a minimum incon- 
sistent with efficiency. There is no 
doubt that a certain amount of reduc- 
tion in weight can be endured by the 
vigorous for a considerable time, but 
not without serious loss in efficiency, if 
long continved. In every community 
there are many men below the normal 
weight, and these are always looked 
upon with suspicion by insurance com- 
panies and enlistment officers, even 
though no pathological cause can be 
found for their underweight. 

Restriction of the food-intake means 
the loss of a factor of safety other than 
that furnished by body fat — one that 
is in the food itself. Food furnishes 
more than fuel for the body: it supplies, 
in addition, the materials needed to re- 
new the wear and tear incident to life, 
and also those mysterious substances 
called vitamines, the absence of which 
in a food renders it incapable of sup- 
porting life. No one knows what vita- 
mines really are, for as yet they have 
not been isolated. Their presence is re- 
vealed only by the effect they produce 
upon nutrition. They are not uniform- 
ly distributed in the various parts of 
the plants and animals we use as foods; 
and in rejecting a part of an animal, or 
by over-refinement in milling, we may 
throw away these indispensable sub- 
stances. The germs of wheat, rice, and 
other seeds, the liver and kidney of 
animals, — all of which are composed 
of highly active cells, — and the cells of 
yeast, contain a far larger proportion 
of vitamines than do the endosperm or 
berry of wheat and rice, or the muscle- 
tissue of the animal. Addition of a very 
small quantity of the germ of the wheat- 
kernel to a vitamine-free but otherwise 
adequate mixture of nutrients, renders 
it capable of sustaining life; whereas a 
VOL. 122-NO. 3 
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very large addition of white flour 
scarcely suffices. 

Whenever the food-intake is cut 
down, the supply of vitamines is re- 
duced, with how serious an effect no 
one as yet knows. That the need for 
vitamines is quantitative has been 
demonstrated within the last few 
months. The weight and health of ani- 
mals fed on a diet free from vitamines, 
but otherwise fully adequate, can be 
maintained so long as they are supplied 
each day with a small but definite 
amount of yeast or wheat-germ or some 
other substance rich in vitamines. If 
the daily dosage is gradually reduced, a 
point is reached at which body weight 
begins to fall and the health of the ani- 
mal is impaired. Further reductions in 
the amount of vitamines are followed 
more rapidly by these evidences of 
malnutrition. Body weight and health 
can be restored at once by increasing 
the daily supply. While in general, for 
the animals of a given species, the nec- 
essary amount of vitamine-containing 
material is nearly the same, there are 
individuals who require a larger or 
a smaller quantity. Vitamines seem 
to act as if they were stimulants to 
the metabolism, and individuals seem 
sensitive to this stimulus in different 
degrees. Do not vitamines play a part 
worthy of consideration in connection 
with restricted food-supplies? 

An apparent example of the mysteri- 
ous way in which instinct guides human 
beings to secure a supply of vitamines 
is shown by those tribes of Eskimos 
who eat the contents of reindeer stom- 
achs as a delicacy. Doubtless the lack 
of this necessary element in the Eskimo 
dietary, which is largely made up of 
meat and fat, is the reason why the 
vegetable tissues gathered in their 
roamings by reindeer, and collected in 
their stomachs in an easily obtainable 
form, are regarded by the Eskimos as 
tidbits. 
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It is not at all improbable that many 
delicate people of sedentary habits, 
who eat but little, suffer chiefly from 
a deficient supply of vitamines, enough 
of which in the diet appears to impart 
physical vigor. Here we may have a 
clue to the reason for the benefit which 
exercise seems to confer upon people 
who otherwise lead physically inactive 
lives. The more these exercise, the 
more they eat; hence, the more vita- 
mines they get, the better they feel. 
Those who never take exercise, but are 
always well, are perhaps persons so 
constituted that they react readily to 
a relatively small proportion of these 
life-giving substances. 


Itt 


How much protein should be includ- 
ed in the daily diet, is a question which 
has been the subject of contention 
among physiologists and nutrition ex- 
perts for a long time, and as yet no 
agreement appears to be in sight. That 
those who can afford to buy the expen- 
sive foods which supply this element 
customarily eat more protein than they 
actually need to maintain their bodies 
in seemingly good condition, has been 
demonstrated by the well-known ex- 
periments of Chittenden, who showed 
that men can live for several months 
without apparent detriment on diets 
containing about one-half the amount 
of protein usually eaten. That similar 
low-protein diets can be used contin- 
uously, is shown by the fact that many 
eastern races habitually live on such. 

The low-protein diets of the masses 
in Japan are unquestionably the result 
of necessity, for the more prosperous 
classes in that country provide them- 
selves with foods very similar to those 
common in America. This change in 
habits is more likely to be the result of 
instinct than of a desire to imitate 
Europeans. It is a matter of common 
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experience that dietary habits which 
satisfy the promptings of instinct are 
among the most difficult to change; 
whereas those which do not satisfy in- 
stinct are very easily changed. That 
more protein should instinctively be 
eaten than is absolutely necessary, is 
in accord with the plan of nature of 
averting danger by providing a factor 
of safety. Too little protein leads to 
inevitable disaster, too much (within 
reasonable limits) can be disposed of 
without apparent harm. 

Physical well-being can be maintain- 
ed within very wide limits of protein- 
intake. Just where the minimum, and 
where the maximum lies, is not certain, 
but that these limits are avoided by 
normal personsiscertain. I have known 
a number of individuals who lived 
with enthusiasm for quite a time on 
low-protein diets, and who thought 
that their health was thus improved. 
All but one of these are now eating 
the normal amount. 

There is no denying the fact that 
mankind in general instinctively eats 
more protein than the physiologist tells 
us is needed for actual maintenance. 
Why should this be so? One reason has 
been discovered since the experiments 
were made on which this dictum was 
founded, and this is, that all proteins 
do not have the same nutritive value. 
A quantity which fully suffices for all 
the bodily needs when one kind of pro- 
tein is eaten, may be insufficient if 
another is eaten in its stead. To guard 
against this danger, we all instinctively 
eat a variety of foods, hence a variety 
of proteins; and it is curious how the 
selection thus made agrees with what 
our new knowledge shows to be desir- 
able. Experiments have demonstrated 
that combinations of the cereal pro- 
teins with those of milk, meat, or eggs 
are much more efficient for promoting 
the growth of young animals, and for 
renewing the tissues of adults, than are 
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the cereal proteins alone; and these are 
the very combinations which mankind 
eats whenever opportunity makes it 
possible. 

Protein is decomposed in the process 
of digestion into fragments called 
amino-acids. Nearly all proteins yield 
in varying proportion eighteen differ- 
ent amino-acids. In some proteins one 
or more of these may be absent. When 
new protein is required by the body, 
for the growth of the young or for the 
replacement of broken-down tissue in 
the adult, amino-acids derived from 
food are recombined into the protein 
of the new tissue. As the proteins of 
our food do not contain the same pro- 
portion or amount of the different 
amino-acids needed to construct the 
new-tissue proteins, there easily may 
be available too much or too little of 
any one of them. If any one amino- 
acid is furnished in too small quantity, 


then growth or repair will be retarded. 
The greater the quantity of protein 
eaten, and the greater the variety, the 
less danger there is of running short of 
the necessary quantity of any one es- 


sential amino-acid. Whatever surplus 
may remain is easily disposed of; 
so that the danger lies on the side of 
too little protein rather than too much. 
We must avoid too near an approach 
to the protein minimum in our diet 
until we know more about the chemis- 
try of proteins and their true value in 
nutrition. Our instinct assures us of a 
margin of safety which is doubtless 
wider than is necessary, but how much 
wider, no one knows. 

It is not at all improbable that an- 
other feature is involved in the ques- 
tion of the protein minimum, for it 
may well be that the greater efficiency 
of the meat-eating nations, which has 
often been used as an argument against 
a low-protein regimen, may be thus 
explained. It has long been known that 
an increase in the amount of protein 
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consumed above that needed to protect 
the body-tissues from loss of nitrogen 
is accompanied by an increase in the 
amount of heat given off by the animal. 
This occurs only when the protein 
eaten is greater in quantity than can 
readily be stored in the body-cells. A 
similar increase in heat-output does not 
take place when carbohydrates or fats 
are eaten in quantities above those 
needed for maintenance. Rubner con- 
sidered this extra production of heat to 
be peculiar to proteins, and called it 
their “specific dynamic action.’ He as- 
sumed that the activities of the body- 
cells as a whole were constant, and 
consequently required a constant sup- 
ply of energy from the food to maintain 
their normal functions; and that any 
quantity of protein above what was 
needed for these normal functions 
was simply burned up with evolution 
of heat, but with no effect on the cellu- 
lar metabolism. 

Amino-acids resulting from the di- 
gestion of protein cause an extra evo- 
lution of heat when fed to animals. 
This has been interpreted by Lusk 
as due to a stimulation of metabolism, 
for the heat developed is greater than 
could be caused by combustion of the 
amino-acids supplied. 

If protein stimulates metabolism, its 
effect on the well-being of an organism, 
especially of one so highly developed 
and sensitive as man, may well be very 
considerable. Under the influence of 
this stimulus the output of work, both 
physical and mental, may easily be in- 
creased. Certainly, the known relative 
efficiency of the meat-eating nations 
compared with the seed-eating nations 
of the Orient is not inconsistent with 
such a possibility. The efficiency fre- 
quently shown by men on experimental 
low-protein diets, which might be cited 
as evidence against this view, has often 
been attributed to psychological causes; 
for the enthusiasm of converts to new 
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cults often leads them to most remark- 
able accomplishments. 

Whatever the truth may be, the in- 
stinct of the great majority leads them 
away from a low-protein diet; and, in 
view of the many wonderful ways in 
which instinct saves us from nutri- 
tional disasters of other kinds, atten- 
tion certainly ought to be given to the 
amount of protein which man instinc- 
tively eats when not restricted by avail- 
able supplies, or by poverty. 


IV 


Reviewing our recently gained knowl- 
edge from the standpoint of one seeking 
information by which to regulate his 
own dietary habits, we find that the 
chemical requirements of nutrition can 
be met only by the use of a variety of 
food-products, and that instinct, which 
impels man to crave this variety, saves 
him under normal conditions from the 
dangers involved in a too-restricted 
choice. 

Those of us who habitually eat an 
unduly large or unduly small propor- 
tion of any particular kind of food will 
do well to alter our habits in this re- 
spect, and conform more nearly to the 
practice of the average American, 
whose daily ration consists of about 
three and a half ounces of sugar, four 
and a half ounces of fat, eight and a 
half ounces of flour, and three and a 
half ounces of protein. 

The widely different sources that 
may be drawn on for the protein in 
this ration permit the needed variety. 
Protein is furnished by milk, eggs, meat 
(including poultry and all kinds of sea- 
food), and, toa limited extent, by vege- 
tables and fruits. Protein from these 
different sources does not have equal 
value in nutrition, but instinct leads 
the normal man to eat the very com- 
binations which science proves to be 
the best. Young rats in my laboratory 
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grew very slowly when wheat-flour fur- 
nished all the protein of their diet; but 
when meat, milk, or eggs supplied one 
third and flour two thirds of the pro- 
tein, they grewrapidly. Breadand milk, 
bread and meat (sandwiches), and eggs 
on toast are combinations evolved by 
human instinct long before science dis- 
covered a chemical explanation of their 
efficiency. Man’s natural desire for a 
varied diet thus takes account of even 
the fine points of the chemistry of the 
proteins. 

Lusk has recently published a long 
list of foods, natural and manufactured, 
with their retail prices, calculated on 
the basis of the amount of fuel they 
furnish to the body for the performance 
of its daily work. It is curious to see 
how uniform these prices are for the 
foods which are eaten chiefly for their 
fuel-value. A higher, but fairly uni- 
form, price is paid when protein is the 
chief factor furnished by the food. Far 
more costly than either of these are the 
vegetables and fruits which furnish 
very little that formerly was considered 
essential for nutrition. This is an im- 
pressive demonstration of the accuracy 
of man’s instinctive judgment as to the 
relative values of the food-products he 
buys; and when we see how he has 
learned through instinct to combine 
the things he eats, and realize the un- 
derlying necessity that prompts his 
apparent extravagance, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the very high price 
that he is willing to pay for vegetables 
and fruit. 

Fiour and meat contain relatively 
little, and sugar and fat contain none, 
of the vitamines which must be in every 
ration in sufficient amount, if life is to 
be sustained. The amount of vita- 
mines contained in milk and eggs is too 
small to render it probable that they 
alone will supply enough when con- 
sumed in the amounts ordinarily eaten. 
That man does live and, in general, 
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flourish on the kind of food he instinc- 
tively eats, demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion that the supply of vitamines in his 
usual diet is sufficient for his needs. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that vegetables or fruits, prob- 
ably both, supply this most important 
food-factor, and that for this vital need 
man is ready to pay a good round price. 

At the present moment science can 
add very little definite information on 
this most important aspect of our food- 
problem. Until investigations now in 
progress are completed, we can give 
only general advice. In the meantime, 
I believe that instinct is a safe guide, 
that it is prompting us to eat the kinds 
of food we should. 

In general, we eat very nearly the 
amount of food that we really need. He 
who does hard physical work needs to 
eat more than does the sedentary brain- 
worker whose labor involves no expend- 
iture of energy that must be supplied 
by extra food; and so he who works 
with his brain instinctively eats less 
than he who works with his muscles. 
The old belief that different foods were 
of widely different digestibility has 
yielded place to the knowledge that 
what was formerly called indigestion 
really arises from a failure to complete- 
ly assimilate the full amount that has 
been digested. Some foods — sugar, 
for instance — are so concentrated and 
so readily digested that it is easy to 
overload our metabolic processes with 
the products of their digestion. The 
muscle-worker can more easily oxidize 
and dispose of a surplus of food than 
can the brain-worker. Both need, how- 
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ever, the same kind of food in differing 
proportions. The sedentary man needs 
proportionately less sugar, fat, and 
cereal products than does the muscle- 
worker. 

We are now confronted by restricted 
supplies, and nearly all of us have been 
compelled to modify our dietary habits 
so that we are nolonger protected by in- 
stinct. While the war lasts, we shall 
have to adjust our habits to conditions 
more and more. Already, what and how 
much we shall eat has become a very 
practical problem. 

Science can help much in meeting 
this emergency; but, like every other 
agent which is being employed to win 
the war, it has its limitations. Unless 
dietitians fully realize the limits im- 
posed by our present imperfect knowl- 
edge, and heed the lessons to be learned 
from instinct, we shall encounter, not 
only nutritional difficulties, but serious 
social discontent. 

Fortunately the United States has a 
Food Administrator, surrounded by a 
body of expert advisers who are not 
only alive to all that science can do to 
aid them in dealing with their serious 
problems, but are also awake to the 
necessity of carefully considering the 
part played by instinct in the food- 
habits of the individual. Hard times 
are ahead of us, but we may be sure 
that such advice as the Food Adminis- 
trator gives will be the best that any 
nation has had. No one will suffer in 
health or efficiency by following his 
directions. During the war, we must 
trust him. After the war, we must learn 
more about this important subject. 





REMINISCENCES OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


BY SETSUKO KOIZUMI (MRS. HEARN)! 


I 


HEARN came to Japan in the spring 
of the twenty-third year of Meiji (1891). 
He immediately discontinued his busi- 
ness relations with the publishing-house 
of Harper & Brothers. That is why he 
had great difficulty in earning a living 
after coming far away to a foreign land. 
He accepted a position in a school in 
Izumo, because Izumo was the oldest 
province, where many shadows of great 
historic events would remain. He did 
not mind the isolation or the inconven- 
iences, and, as he was a bachelor, he 
did not care much about the salary. So 
he went there. 

Passing through a succession of vil- 
lages, the traveler suddenly comes to 
Matsué, which is a very clean city, and 
one that surprises and astonishes the 
visitor. By crossing the large bridge, it 
is possible to obtain, toward the east, 
a distant view of Mt. Oyama in Hoki 
province, called Izumo Fuji by the na- 
tives because its shape resembles the 
other Fuji. The Ohashi River slowly 
flows in that direction. On the western 
horizon, sky and lake meet and mingle; 
square white sails appear to hover 
above the tranquil waters. Near the 
shore is an islet bearing five or six pine 
trees, and on it is a shrine to the god- 
dess Benten. It seemed to me that this 
was Hearn’s favorite view. 

When he first came to Matsué, he 
stopped for a while in a hotel in Zaimo- 
kucho, but soon hurried away to an- 

1 Translated from the Japanese by Paul Kiyoshi 
Hisada and Frederick Johnson. 
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other place. There might have been 
other reasons, but the main cause of 
his departure was a little girl who suf- 
fered from a disease of the eyes. He 
thought of her with sorrow, and begged 
the little one’s relatives to let her go to 
be treated at the hospital; but the land- 
lord only said, ‘Yes, yes,’ and post- 
poned doing so indefinitely. Hearn 
was angered, and left the hotel with 
the words, ‘Strange and unsympa- 
thetic man, who is without a parent’s 
heart!’ Then he moved to another 
place, and hired a hanarézashiki (de- 
tached dwelling in a garden). ‘How- 
ever, said Hearn, ‘the girl is not in 
the least to blame, only I am sorry for 
her.” So he had ‘the doctor treat her 
and cure her. 

He himself had weak eyes, and he 
always paid a great deal of attention to 
them. When his first son was born, he 
made a wish with great anxiety, say- 
ing, ‘Come into this world with good 
eyes!’ He had always a deep sympathy 
for those with poor eyes. At home, 
when Hearn saw shosei-san (young stu- 
dents given homes in private families) 
reading a newspaper or a book on the 
floor, he would say to them at once, 
‘Hold up the book when you read!’ 

I married him a short time after he 
had moved to his new quarters from 
the hotel. Hearn had a peculiar tem- 
perament, and it caused me much 
trouble. A man moved into our neigh- 
borhood and called on him. This man 
had been in the same hotel in Zaimo- 
kucho, and was a friend of the hotel- 
keeper. He came to borrow a cork- 
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screw. After greeting him, Hearnasked, 
‘Is it you who stayed at that hotel in 
Zaimokucho, and were a friend of the 
hotel-keeper’s?” The man answered, 
“Yes, I am his friend.’ Hearn replied, 
‘I dislike you because you are that 
strange and unsympathetic fellow’s 
friend. Sayonara. Good-bye!’ and left 
him and went inside the house. This 
man naturally did not understand what 
the trouble was, so I tried to explain, 
but I was very much embarrassed. 
We began our married life there, but 
suffered from many inconveniences. 
Early in the summer of the twenty- 
fourth year of Meiji (1892), we moved 
over to a samuravestate and kept house. 
We moved with a maid and a pussy- 
cat. One evening in the early spring of 
that year, while the air was yet chill and 
penetrating, I was standing on the ve- 
randa admiring the sunset on the lake, 
when I saw, directly below the veranda 
along the shore, four or five naughty 
children ducking pussy up and down in 
the water and cruelly teasing her. I 
begged pussy of the children, brought 
her back to the house, and told the 
story to Hearn. ‘Oh, poor puss!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘What cruel children they 
were!” And he held the shivering pussy 
right in his bosom to warm her. That 
time I felt a great admiration for him. 
After we moved to our estate, Kita- 
bori, we missed the view of the lake, 
but we had left the noise of the city. 
At the back were a hill and the garden, 
and this garden was a favorite spot 
where we enjoyed walking about in our 
yukata (light kimono for lounging), 
wearing garden clogs. The mountain 
pigeon coos, ‘ Te-te-pop, ka-ka-po-po!’ 
When he heard the mountain pigeon 
coo, Hearn used to call me to come to 
him. ‘Do you hear that? Isn’t that 
delightful?’ And he himself would imi- 
tate the sound, — ‘ Te-te-pop, ka-ka-po- 
po!’ — and ask, ‘Did I do it right?’ 
There was a lotus-pond in the gar- 
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den, and we saw a snake in it. ‘Snakes 
never harm you unless you hurt them,’ 
Hearn said; and he shared his food from 
the table with the snake. ‘I am giving 
you this food so that you will not eat 
the frogs,’ he told the snake. Then he 
related some of the incidents in his life. 
“When I was in the West Indies, study- 
ing, the snakes would often crawl up 
my left arm, over my shoulders, and 
down my right arm. But I paid no 
attention to them and kept on study- 
ing. Snakes are not harmful; they are 
not bad.’ 

We once took a trip in the province 
of Hoki, to a place called Lake Togo. 
We wished to stay there for a week, 
but the inn was crowded with people 
having a gay time, drinking and mak- 
ing a great deal of noise. Hearn saw 
them, andat once pulled my sleeve. ‘We 
cannot stay. This is jigoku (hell). It 
is no place for me, even for a second.’ 
In spite of the innkeeper’s protests, and 
his greeting, ‘Yoku irashaimash ’ta! 
(Welcome!) This way, please!’ as he 
tried to lead the way, Hearn said, ‘I do 
not like it!’ and left at once. 

Both the innkeeper and the kuru- 
maya were surprised. It was a noisy 
and common inn, and, naturally, I 
loathed the place, but Hearn called it 
jigoku. He never had the least patience 
with anything he disliked. I was still 
young then, and not used to the world, 
so this peculiarity of Hearn’s caused 
me embarrassment many times. This 
was Hearn’s innate temperament, and 
I thought it good. 

As I remember, it was about this 
same time that we visited the Kugurido 
near Kaga-no-ura, in the province of 
Izumo. This place was a grotto on an 
island in the sea, about two miles from 
the land. Hearn was extremely fond of 
swimming, and he swam all the way, 
ahead of or behind the boat. He took 
great delight in giving me an exhibition 
of the different strokes used in swim- 
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ming. When the boat reached the cave, 
the noise of the waves washing against 
the rocks made a fearful sound, and the 
drops of water fell down — ‘ potari! po- 
tari!’ The rowers knocked against the 
side of the boat with a stone — ‘kong! 
kong!’ This was to notify the demon 
that the boat was coming in. After the 
noise of the rock — ‘kong! kong !’ — 
we heard a sound, ‘chabong! chabong!’ 
as if something had jumped into the 
water. The rowers began to tell many 
horrid stories, pathetic and _ tragic, 
about the spot. 

Hearn was going to take off his 
clothes, which he had put on a little 
while before, but the rowers said, ‘Mas- 
ter, do not do so! It is too dreadful to 
contemplate!’ I also said, ‘Do not go 
in swimming in such a place! There 
are so many horrid fables about it that 
something frightful may dwell here.’ 

But Hearn said, ‘The water is so 
beautiful, so dark a blue! The depth is 
unknown. It may be several million 
fathoms! It would be great fun!’ He 
was very anxious to go in swimming, 
but finally renounced the idea. He was 
very sulky, and, even on the following 
day, he did not speak because of this 
disappointment. Several days later he 
said to me, ‘I once swam in a place 
where they said it was very dangerous, 
but I escaped without accident. Only 
I felt as if my body were melting away 
the minute I went in. I had a bad fever 
at once. Two of us went in at the same 
time. Suddenly my companion disap- 
peared, and I noticed the tail of a big 
shark right in front of me.’ 

In 1892, when it came the time for 
the summer vacation, Hearn went to 
visit the holy shrine of Kizuki. The 
day after his arrival, he wrote to me 
and asked me to come, too. I went to 
the hotel, and found him absent; he 
was bathing in the sea. His money 
was in a stocking and scattered around 
— silver coins and bank-notes were fall- 
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ing out. Hearn was so very careless 
with his money that it was almost 
amusing. He was born that way, and 
had no mind for so common a thing. 
Only when his children were born, or 
when he noticed that his body was be- 
coming weak, did he take note of the 
state of his finances and begin to worry 
about his family. 


i 


On August 27, 1897, we went to 
Tokyo from Kobé. We heard at first 
that there were houses assigned to pro- 
fessors of the university, but we wished 
to live far from the university, in the 
suburb, and, although we hunted for a 
house, we could not find a good one. 

We received word that there was a 
good, spacious house in the district of 
Ushigomé, if I remember rightly. We 
went to see it, and found that it was 
one story in height, and built in the old 
style. I imagine that it had originally 
been erected for hatamoto (a command- 
er of the shogun’s camp) or daimyo. The 
gateway looked like the gateway to a 
temple, and, after entering, we found 
that the house looked more and more 
like a temple. It had a large garden, 
with a good-sized lotus-pond. But, 
once inside, we noticed something very 
ghostly about the place, and felt 
strange. Hearn liked it, and said, ‘This 
isa very interesting house.’ He thought 
of taking it, but I could not bear to live 
in such a place. I learned afterward 
that it was haunted, and that ogres had 
dwelt in it. On that account the rental 
grew less and less, and finally it was 
torn down. When I told this to Hearn, 
he said, ‘Why did we not go there to 
live? I was sure that it was an inter- 
esting house!’ 

We moved to Tomihisa-cho. Here 
the garden was small, but the view 
was excellent. Hearn was particularly 


fond of this place. The neighboring 
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building was a Buddhist temple called 
Kobudera. 

Hearn went about in a kimono, feel- 
ing proud and cheerful. When any of 
his intimate friends came to call, he 
took them to that interesting temple of 
Kobudera. And the children always 
thought that papa was at the temple, 
if he was not to be seen in the house. 

Many times while out walking, he 
said, ‘Mamma-san, is it hard to sit in 
a temple? Isn’t there any way by 
which I could live in the temple?’ 

I replied, ‘You are not a priest, so 
perhaps you cannot very well do so.’ 

‘I should prefer to be a priest,’ 
Hearn said; ‘and how pleased I should 
be if I could be one.’ 

“If you should become a priest, how 
funny you would look with your large 
eyes and high nose —a fine priest!’ I 
remarked. 

“You could become a nun at the 


same time, and Kazuo [our eldest son] 


a novice. How cute he would look! 
Every day we should read the scrip- 
tures and take care of the graves. That 
would be true happiness!’ 

‘Pray that you may be born a priest 
in the next world!’ 

‘That is my wish,’ replied Hearn. 

One day, as usual, we took a walk 
to the neighboring temple. Suddenly 
Hearn exclaimed, ‘Oh! oh!’ I did not 
know what had happened, and was 
frightened. Then I saw that three large 
cedar trees had been cut down, and 
Hearn was gazing at them. ‘Why did 
they cut down those trees?’ 

‘This temple must be very poor, and 
they must need some money,’ I replied. 

“Why did n’t they tell me about it? 
I can easily give a little money to help 
them. I should have been happier to 
have given them some money and saved 
the trees. Think how long a time was 
necessary for those trees to grow from 
little sprouting seeds!” He was very 
downcast. ‘I begin to dislike that ab- 
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bot. Iam sorry for him because he has 
no money, but I am more sorry for 
those trees, Mamma-san!” 

Hearn came out of the temple gate in 
a lifeless manner, as if some great event 
had taken place. He sat down in the 
chair in his study, and was very much 
depressed. ‘It hurt my heart to see 
that sight,’ he said. ‘There will be no 
more joy to-day. Please beg the abbot 
not to cut down any more trees.’ After 
that time he seldom visited the temple. 

The old abbot soon went away, and 
a new young abbot succeeded him. 
Then all the trees were cut down. When 
we moved away, there were no trees to 
be seen, the graves were gone, new tene- 
ments had been built, and the whole 
place changed. What Hearn had called 
his world of tranquillity vanished in 
that manner. Those three fallen trees 
had been the beginning of the end. 

I always desired a house of my own, 
even if a small one, in preference to a 
rented house, and I wished to build one. 
When I suggested this, Hearn said, 
‘Have you money?’ and I answered, 
‘Yes, I have.” Then he said, ‘Great 
fun! I will build a house in the island 
of Oki’; and when I opposed that, he 
added, ‘We will build one in Izumo 
province.’ We even went in search of 
land, but I did not like Izumo well 
enough to build there, and we finally 
decided to buy this estate and to build 
additions later. 

Hearn always wished to live in the 
midst of purely Japanese surroundings, 
and he went to inspect the house him- 
self. It was on the outskirts of the town 
and had a bamboo grove back of it, and 
it pleased him very much. In adding 
to the house, he wished to have a room 
where he could light a stove during the 
severe cold of the winter, and he also 
wished to have his desk face the west. 
He had no other request, but every- 
thing must be in Japanese style; ex- 
cepting this, he made no suggestions. 
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If ever I happened to consult him, he 
would say, ‘ Well, you do as you please. 
IT know how to write, that is all, and 
you, Mamma-san, know much better.’ 
He would pay no more attention, and 
if I insisted, he would add, ‘I have 
no time’; and he left the entire affair 
to me. 

“When that house is all ready, you 
might say, “Papa-san, please come to 
our new house in Okubo to-day.”” Then 
I will say good-bye to this house, and 
will go to Okubo just as I would go to 
the university. That is all.’ I actually 
did as he requested. He disliked to 
lose time. This house was larger than 
the one in Tomihisa-cho, and at that 
time Okubo was more rural than it is 
now; it was extremely quiet, and we 
heard the nightingales singing in the 
bamboo grove at the back of the house. 
Hearn continued, ‘It hurts my heart.’ 
I asked, ‘Why?’ He replied, ‘It is too 


pleasant to last. I pray that we may 
live here a long time. But what do you 
think?’ 

I used to brush out the rooms about 
twice every day. It was a diversion for 
me, but Hearn said, ‘ You have a mania 


> 


for cleaning.’ He hated the noise of 
cleaning. I always cleaned the house 
while he was at the university, or, when 
he was at home, I cleaned it before he 
got up to breakfast. Otherwise, if I 
asked him to let me clean, he made me 
promise to do it in five or six minutes. 
During that time he walked around the 
roka (corridor) or in the garden. 

Hearn avoided society and seemed 
eccentric because he valued so highly 
things of beauty and of interest and 
was fond of them. For that same rea- 
son I frequently observed that he wept 
when alone by himself, and he was irri- 
tated or elated in an abnormal degree. 
His greatest pleasure was to live and 
write in the world of his imagination. 
That is why he was a recluse and was 
chary of his time. 
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‘Won’t you do something else for 
pleasure besides writing in your own 
study?’ I would ask him. 

“You know very well that my only 
diversion is to think and to write. If 
I have anything to write, I never get 
tired. When I write, I forget every- 
thing. Please tell me some stories,’ he 
would reply. 

I would say, ‘I have told you all; f 
have none to tell.’ 

‘Therefore you should go out and see 
or hear something interesting, and come 
back and tell me all about it. It will 
never do for you just to stay at home.’ 

After we moved to Okubo, the house 
was much more spacious and the study 
was far from the front door and the 
children’s room, so we made it a world 
of tranquillity without a single noise. 
Even then he complained that I broke 
his train of thought by opening the 
bureau drawers, so I made every effort 
to open the drawers more quietly. On 
such occasions I always remembered 
not to break his beautiful soap-bubble 
(not to destroy his day-dreams). That 
is how I thought about it, so I never 
felt provoked when he scolded me. 

Hearn was extremely fond of ghost 
stories, and he used to say, ‘Books of 
ghost stories are my treasures.’ I hunt- 
ed for them from onesecond-hand book- 
store to another. 

On quiet nights, after lowering the 
wick of the lamp, I would begin to tell 
ghost stories. Hearn would ask ques- 
tions with bated breath, and would lis- 
ten to my tales with a terrified air. I 
naturally emphasized the exciting parts 
of the stories when I saw him so moved. 
At those times our house seemed as if 
it were haunted. I often had horrid 
dreams and nightmares. Hearn would 
say, ‘We will stop talking about such 
things for a while’; and we would do 
so. He was pleased when I told a story 
he liked. 

When I told him the old tales, I al- 
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ways first gave the plot roughly; and 
wherever he found an interesting place, 
he made a note of it. Then he would 
ask me to give the details, and often 
to repeat them. If I told him the story 
by reading it from a book, he would 
say, ‘There is no use of your reading 
it from the book. I prefer your own 
words and phrases — all from your own 
thought. Otherwise, it won’t do.’ So 
I had to assimilate the story before 
telling it. 

That made me dream. He would 
become so eager when I reached an in- 
teresting point of a story! His facial 
expression would change and his eyes 
would burn intensely. This change 
was extraordinary. For example, take 
the story ‘O Katsu San of Yurei-daké,’ 
in the first part of the book, Kotto. As 
I was narrating that story, his face be- 
came extremely pale and his eyes fixed. 
That was not unusual, but this once I 
suddenly felt afraid. He sighed one 
long breath, and said, ‘Very interest- 
ing!’ when I finished it. 

He asked me to say, ‘Alas! blood!’ 
and repeat it several times. He in- 
quired how it had probably been said, 
and in what tone of voice; what k nd 
of night it was, and how the wooden 
clogs would sound. ‘I think it was in 
this way,’ he would say; ‘how do you 
think yourself?’ and so forth, — all 
of this was not at all in the book, — 
and he would consult with me about it. 
Had any one seen us from the outside, 
we must have appeared like two mad 
people. 

The story of ‘ Yoshi-ichi’ in the first 
part of Kwaidan pleased Hearn exceed- 
ingly. He made that story from a very 
short one, with great effort and deter- 
mination. He wished to make one part 
of it sound stronger. He thought that 
“Mon o ake’ (Open the door) was not 
an emphatic enough expression for a 
samurai, and he made it ‘Kaimon.’ 
(This latter word means ‘Open the 
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more fitting in the speaker’s mouth.) 
While we were working on this story 
of ‘Miminashi Yoshi-ichi,’ night fell, 
but we lighted no lamp. I went into 
the adjoining room, and called out in 
a small voice, ‘ Yoshi-ichi! Yoshi-ichi!’ 

“Yes,’ Hearn answered, playing the 
part, ‘I am blind. Who are you?’ and 
remained silent. In this way he worked 
and became absorbed in it. 

One day at that time, when I came 
home from a walk, I brought a miyagé 
(gift) of a little clay figure, a blind mu- 
sician playing a biwa (a native four- 
stringed lute), and, without saying a 
word, I left it on his desk. Hearn, as 
soon as he noticed it, was delighted, 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh! Yoshi-ichi!’ as if 
he saw some one whom he was expect- 
ing to meet. And sometimes, when he 
heard during the night the swish of the 
bamboo leaves in the wind near his 
study, he would say, ‘Ah, there goes a 
Heiké!’ And when he heard the wind, 
he listened to it earnestly, and said, 
‘That is the waves of the Dan-no-ura!’ 

Perhaps I might ask him, ‘Have you 
written that story?’ He would reply, 
‘That story has no brother. I shall 
still wait for a while. Perhaps I may 
see a good brother coming. I might 
leave it in a drawer for seven years, 
and even then I might come across a 
good brother.’ This is an example of 
how long it sometimes took him to 
write one story. 

When the MS. — of Ghostly Japan — 
was finished, he was greatly pleased, 
and had it wrapped very tightly (he 
was very proud of doing up the MS. se- 
curely — sometimes he put in a piece of 
board, and made it as heavy asa stone). 
He wrote the address neatly, and sent 
the MS. by registered mail. He re- 
ceived a cablegram saying, ‘Good,’ and 
two or three days later he was dead. 
He looked forward eagerly to the pub- 
lication of this book. A little while 
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before his death, he said, ‘I can hear 
the noise of the tick-tack of setting 
the type for Ghostly Japan.’ He was 
anxious to see it published, but he pass- 
ed away without that gratification, and 
it makes me sad, even now, to think 
about it. 


Ill 


It was our custom for the three chil- 
dren to go upstairs and shout, ‘Papa, 
come down; supper is ready!’ Hearn 
always replied, ‘All right, sweet boys!’ 
and looked so delighted, sometimes al- 
most dancing about. But there were 
occasions when he was working so hard 
that even the children’s announcement 
would not bring any response, and they 
could get no answer, ‘All right!’ At 
such times we might wait and wait, but 
he would not appear in the dining- 
room. Then I would go up myself, and 
say, ‘Papa-san, we have been waiting a 
long time, and all the things will taste 
bad. I wish you would hurry up. Alli 
the children are waiting.’ Then Hearn 
would ask, ‘What is it?’ I would reply, 
‘What’s the matter with you? This 
will never do; it is dinner-time. Won't 
you take some dinner?’ ‘I? Have n’t 
I had dinner yet? I thought I had fin- 
ished it. That’s funny!’ 

That is the way it would be, and I 
would continue, ‘You had better wake 
up from your dream! The tiny children 
will cry.” Hearn would reply, ‘Gomen 
nasai! Pardon me!’ and follow me to 
the dining-room. On such occasions he 
was funny or absent-minded; he would 
forget to divide the bread with the 
children, and would say ‘No,’ and begin 
to eat fast. If the children asked for 
bread, he would come to himself and 
say, ‘Pardon! Pardon! didn’t I give 
you any?’ and begin to cut the bread. 
While cutting it, he would lose himself 
again, and eat the piece himself. 

Before meals he took a little whiskey, 
but later wine was suggested on account 
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of his health. When absent-minded he 
often mistook the whiskey for the wine 
and poured it into a glass to drink, or 
put salt in his coffee; and when the 


children drew his attention to it he 


would say, ‘Really! Isn’t Papa stu- 
pid!’ and become lost in thought again. 
Often I had to say to him, ‘Papa-san, 
it is about time that I should ask you to 
wake up from your dream!’ 

Hearn’s habitual voice was dainty, 
like a woman’s, and his way of laughing 
was also very feminine; but sometimes 
he would become very energetic and 
excited in a dainty (sic) talk and would 
express himself very powerfully. He 
had two ways of laughing. One was 
dainty, and the other was uproarious, 
disregardful of everything. This laugh- 
ter made the whole family laugh, and it 
was so amusing that even the maid 
could not help laughing. 

There used to be a conch-shell on a 
table in the study. I brought it back as 
a miyagé, because it was so large, one 
time when I went to Enoshima with the 
children. Hearn blew into the shell, 
and it made a big noise. He was 
pleased, saying, ‘It sounds so well be- 
cause I have strong lungs. What a 
funny noise!’ he added, puffing out his 
cheeks. We came to an agreement. 
Every time he wished a charcoal fire 
for lighting his pipe, he was to blow 
this conch-shell. When he found no 


fire, he would blow and make a big | 


noise that would vibrate in sound- 
waves, like ‘po-wo.’ Then it was heard 
even in the kitchen. We would keep | 
the house so quiet, not making the 
least noise, and then would come the 
roar of the conch-shell. Particularly in 
the evening it sounded extraordinary. 
I took special care to have a charcoal 
fire always ready for him, but he wished 
to blow the shell; so the minute he saw 
that the charcoal was gone, he blew 
delightedly. It must have been fun 
for him. Often we were bringing the 
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fire, and were already near his study, 
when we heard him blowing. The maid 
used to say, laughing, ‘There goes the 
shell!’ 

One summer Hearn and I went to a 
dry-goods store to buy two or three yu- 
kata. The salesman showed us a large 
variety. That pleased Hearn immense- 
ly. He bought this one and that one, 
while I kept protesting, saying, ‘There 
is no need of buying so many.’ Finally, 
he bought about thirty pieces, and as- 
tonished the clerks in the shop by say- 
ing, ‘But, you see, these are only one 
and a half or two yen. I doso wish you 
to wear different kinds of yukata. Only 
to see them on you will give me great 
pleasure.’ That is the way in which he 
would act when he liked anything. 

While reading a local newspaper, I 
noticed an article about an aged peer 
who loathed Western fashions and liked 
everything Japanese. The maids in his 
house had the obi (girdle) tied in just 
such a way, the coiffure arranged in 
just such a way, and the kimono long 
and flowing in the most old-fashioned 
way, as at court. There were no mod- 
ern lamps in the house, but old-fash- 
ioned paper lanterns; no soap and no 
Western innovations. Even the daily 
newspaper was excluded, and the old- 
fashioned customs were observed by 
the household servants. On that ac- 
count no one cared to enter his employ, 
and would say, ‘ Mappira gomen’ (I beg 
to be entirely excused). 

When I read that account to Hearn 
he said, ‘How interesting it is!’ and he 
was greatly delighted. ‘I simply adore 
a person like that; he would be one of 
my best friends. I am consumed with 
desire to see that house. I have nothing 
Western about me.’ 

To this I replied, ‘You may have 
nothing Western about you, but look 
at your nose!’ 

And he said, ‘Oh! what can I do with 
my nose? Pity me because of this, for 
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I, Koizumi Yakumo, truly love Japan 
more than any Japanese.’ 

He disliked superficial beauty, and 
paid no attention to what was in vogue; 
he hated anything modern, and loathed 
pretentious kindness. He did not be- 
lieve in false teeth or artificial eyes. 
“They are all false.’ he would say; and 
disliked them all. He hated the Chris- 
tian missionaries as he found many dis- 
honest people among them; but he 
owned three Bibles, and told his eldest 
son that that was the book he must 
read a great deal. 

I often recall memories of morning- 
glories. When the end of autumn drew 
near, and the green leaves were begin- 
ning to turn yellow, there was always 
the last morning-glory of the season 
blossoming so lonesomely by _ itself. 
When Hearn saw that lonely flower, he 
admired it. ‘Will you please look at it? 
What beautiful courage and what hon- 
est sentiment! Please give it a word of 
praise. That dainty flower still blooms 
until the end. Just give it a word of 
praise!’ 

That morning the morning-glory 
ceased to bloom. My mother thought- 
lessly pulled off the blossom and threw 
it away. The following morning Hearn 
went over to the fence and was greatly 
disappointed. He said, ‘Grandma’s a 
fine woman, but she performed a sorry 
deed to the morning-glory.’ 

One of the children made fingermarks 
on a new fusuma (sliding door) with his 
small, untidy hand. Hearn said, ‘My 
child spoiled that beauty!’ He always 
felt keenly against mutilating or dam- 
aging beauty of any kind. He used to 
teach the children that even a picture 
you could buy for half a penny would 
be valuable if it was kept a long time. 

Hearn used to tell me to be suspicious 
of people. He was exceedingly honest, 
and was easily fooled; he knew this 
himself, and that is why he used to talk 
as he did. He was a very critical man. 
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For instance, when he was doing busi- 
ness with publishers in foreign coun- 
tries, and because he was so far away, 
the publisher would take the liberty 
of deciding the arrangement of such 
things as book-covers and illustrations 
without consulting Hearn, who was 
very particular about all details. At 
such times Hearn was often made furi- 
ously angry. When he received a letter 
from the publishing-house, he would 
immediately write back a fierce (sic) 
answer in anger, and order it to be 
mailed at once; but then I would say, 
*Yes,’ and hold it over a mail. Two or 
three days afterward, when he had be- 
come calm, he would regret that he had 
written too severely, and would ask, 
“Mamma-san, have you mailed that 
letter?” I would answer, ‘Yes,’ and 
watch to see whether he really regretted 
it. If so, I would give him the letter. 
He would be immensely pleased, and 
say, ‘Mamma-san, you are the only 
one!’ and would begin a new letter in a 
milder tone. 

Hearn preferred women of quiet dis- 
position to those of lively temperament. 
He liked bashful, downcast eyes better 
than those of Westerners. He liked the 
eyes of Kwannon and Jizo (Buddhist 
divinities). When we were having our 
pictures taken, he always told us to 
look downward, and he himself had his 
picture taken in that attitude. 

Just before our eldest boy came, he 
thought that children were lovely, and 
borrowed one and kept it in our house. 

At the time of our eldest son’s birth 
he was very pleased, although extreme- 
ly anxious. He hoped that my delivery 
would be easy, and felt sorry for my suf- 
fering. And he said, ‘On such an 
occasion I ought to be studying,’ and 
he went out to the hanarézashiki and 
worked. 

When he heard the new-born baby’s 
first cry, he was affected by a very queer 
feeling — a feeling that he had never 
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experienced in all his life. When he saw 
the baby the first time, he could find 
no words, and later told me that he had 
had no breath, and he often spoke of it 
in retrospect. He loved the baby very 
much. 

The following year he went to Yoko- 
hama alone (his only other trip by him- 
self had been once to Nagasaki, where 
he had intended to stay for a week; but 
he came back after one night, saying, 
‘Never again!’), and returned with a 
great many toys. We were all sur- 
prised when we saw so many, and 
among them we found some for which 
he had paid five and ten yen. 

When our daughter Suzuko came, he 
felt that, in his old age, he would be un- 
able to foresee the girl’s future, and he 
said, ‘What pain is in my heart!’ He 
worried over it with more sorrow than 
rejoicing. 

During his latter years he spoke of 
poor health; he depended on me, was 
devoted to me like a baby to its mother, 
and would wait for my return. When 
he heard my footstep, he would say 
jokingly, but with great delight, ‘Is 
that you, Mamma-san?’ Should I be a 
bit late, he would worry, thinking that 
the kuruma had tipped over, or that 
some other misfortune had befallen me. 

When he wished to hire a kurumaya, 
his first question was, ‘ Does he love his 
wife?’ And if my answer were in the 
affirmative, he would say, ‘That is all 
right!’ There was one person whom 
Hearn held in high esteem, but was 
greatly worried because he had such a 
stern expression toward his wife. 

Just before Hearn’s death a famous 
personage asked for an _ interview. 
There was, however, a man of the same 
name in England who had the reputa- 
tion of abusing women, and Hearn 
thought that this person might be the 
one, and intended to refuse the request. 
Then he discovered that it was some 
one else and decided to meet him, but 
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died before the interview. He became 
so angry with any one who abused the 
weak — women or children. I cannot 
mention them here individually, but 
there were many people who were once 
very intimate with Hearn and from 
whom he afterward became estranged 
because of these same reasons. 

I may name again some things that 
Hearn liked extremely: the west, sun- 
sets, summer, the sea, swimming, ba- 
nana trees, cryptomerias (the sugi, the 
Japanese cedar), lonely cemeteries, in- 
sects, ‘kwaidan’ (ghostly tales), Ura- 
shima, and horai (songs). The places he 
liked were: Martinique, Matsué, Miho- 
no-seki, Higosaki, and Yakizu. He was 
fond of beefsteak and plum-pudding, 
and enjoyed smoking. Hedisliked liars, 
abuse of the weak, Prince Albert coats, 
white shirts, the city of New York, and 
many other things. One of his pleasures 
was to wear the yukata in his study and 
listen quietly to the voice of the locust. 

We often took walks together, cross- 
ing the bridge of Ochiai to the neigh- 
borhood of Arai-no-yakushi. Every 
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time that Hearn saw the chimney of 
the Ochiai crematory, he would think, 
as he said, that he himself would soon 
come out as smoke from that chimney. 
He always liked quiet temple grounds. 
Had there been a temple, a very small 
and dilapidated building with walls 
overgrown with weeds, it would have 
been an ideal resting-place for Hearn’s 
body. But such a place was hard to 
find quickly. His wish was to have a 
small tombstone invisible from the out- 
side — he always spoke of that. But it 
was finally decided that the service 
should be held at the Kobudera temple, 
and he was buried in the cemetery of 
Zoshigaya. 

He and I took a walk together to 
look at gates in the neighborhood of 
Zoshigaya, as we wished to alter our 
own front gate. It was about two weeks 
before his death, and it was the last 
walk that he and I were to take to- 
gether. The work of altering our gate 
was begun two days before his death, 
and after his death we hurried to have 
it ready in time for the funeral. 


A WORD IN MEMORY 


A REMEMBRANCE OF 


HARRY ELKINS WIDENER 


BY A. EDWARD NEWTON 


To have been born and lived all his 
life in Philadelphia, yet to be best 
known in London and New York; to 
have been the eldest son of a rich man 
and the eldest grandson of one of the 
richest men in America, yet of so quiet 
and retiring a disposition as to excite 


remark; to have been but a few years 
out of college, yet to have achieved 
distinction in a field which is commonly 
supposed to be the browsing-place of 
age; to have been relatively unknown 
in his life and to be immortal in his 
death — such are the briefest outlines 
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of the career of Harry Elkins Widener. 

It is a curious commentary upon 
human nature that the death of one 
person well known to us affects us 
more than the deaths of hundreds or 
thousands not known to us at all. It 
is for this reason, perhaps, at a time 
when the papers bring us daily their 
record of human suffering and misery 
from the war in Europe, that I can 
forget the news of yesterday and live 
over again the anxious hours which 
followed the brief announcement that 
the Titanic, on her maiden voyage, the 
largest, finest, and fastest ship afloat, 
had struck an iceberg in mid-ocean, and 
that there were grave fears for the safety 
of her passengers and crew. There the 
first news ceased. 

The accident had occurred at mid- 
night; the sea was perfectly calm, the 
stars shone clearly; it was bitter cold. 
The ship was going at full speed. A 
slight jar was felt, but the extent of the 
injury was not realized, and few pas- 
sengers were alarmed. When the order 
to lower the boats was given, there was 
little confusion. The order went round, 
“Women and children first.’ Harry 
and his father were lost; his mother 
and her maid were rescued. 

In all that subsequently appeared 
in the press, — and for days the appall- 
ing disaster was the one subject of dis- 
cussion, — the name of Harry Elkins 
Widener appeared simply as the eldest 
son of George D. Widener. Few knew 
that, altogether apart from the finan- 
cial prominence of his father and the 
social distinction and charm of his mo- 
ther, Harry had a reputation which 
was entirely of his own making. He 
was a born student of bibliography. 
Books were at once his work, his recre- 
ation, and his passion. To them he 
devoted all his time; but outside the 
circle of his intimate friends few under- 
stood the unique and lovable personal- 
ity of the man to whom death came so 
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suddenly on April 15, 1912, shortly 
after he had completed his twenty- 
seventh year. 

His knowledge of books was truly 
remarkable. In the study of rare books, 
as in the study of an exact science, au- 
thority usually comes only with years. 
With Harry Widener it was different. 
He had been collecting only since he 
left college, but his intense enthusiasm, 
his painstaking care, his devotion to a 
single object, his wonderful memory, 
and, as he gracefully says in the intro- 
duction to the catalogue of some of the 
more important books in his library, 
‘The interest and kindness of my grand- 
father and my parents,’ had enabled 
him in a few years to secure a num- 
ber of treasures of which any collector 
might be proud. 

Harry Elkins Widener was born in 
Philadelphia on January 3, 1885. He 
received his early education at the 
Hill School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1903. He then entered Har- 
vard University, where he remained 
four years, receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1907. It was while a student at 
Harvard that he first began to show an 
interest in book-collecting; but it was 
not until his college days were over 
that, as the son of a rich man, he 
found, as many another man has done, 
that the way to be happy is to have an 
occupation. 

He lived with his parents and his 
grandfather in their palatial residence, 
Lynnewood Hall, just outside Phila- 
delphia. He was proud of the distinc- 
tion of his relatives. ‘We are a fam- 
ily of collectors,’ he used to say. ‘My 
grandfather collects paintings, my 
mother collects silver and porcelains, 
Uncle Joe collects everything,’ — which 
indeed he does, — ‘and I, books.’ 

Book-collecting soon became with 
him a very serious matter, a matter to 
which everything else was subordi- 
nated. He began, as all collectors do, 
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with unimportant things at first; but 
how rapidly his taste developed may be 
seen from glancing over the pages of 
the catalogue of his library, which, 
strictly speaking, is not a library at all 
— he would have been the last to call 
it so. It is but a collection of, perhaps, 
three thousand volumes; but they were 
selected by a man of almost unlimited 
means, with rare judgment and an in- 
stinct for discovering the best. 

Money alone will not make a biblio- 
phile, although, I confess, it develops 
one. 

His first folio of Shakespeare was the 
Van Antwerp copy, formerly Locker 
Lampson’s, one of the finest copies 
known; and he rejoiced in a copy of 
Poems Written by Wil. Shakespeare, 
Gent, 1640, in the original sheepskin 
binding. His Pickwick, if possibly in- 
ferior in interest to the Harry B. Smith 
copy, is nevertheless superb: indeed he 
had two: one ‘in parts as published, 
with all the points,’ another a presenta- 
tion copy to Dickens’s friend, William 
Harrison Ainsworth. In addition he 
had several original drawings by Sey- 
mour, including the one in which the 
shad-bellied Mr. Pickwick, having with 
some difficulty mounted a chair, pro- 
ceeds to address the Club. The discov- 
ery and acquisition of this drawing, per- 
haps the most famous illustration ever 
made for a book, is indicative of Harry’s 
taste as a collector. 

One of his favorite books was the 
Countess of Pembroke’s own copy of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, and it is 
indeed a noble volume; but Harry’s 
love for his mother, I think, invariably 
led him, when he was showing his 
treasures, to point out a sentence writ- 
ten in his copy of Cowper’s Task. The 
book had once been Thackeray’s, and 
the great novelist had written on the 
frontispiece, ‘A great point in a great 
man, a great love for his mother. A 
very fine and true portrait. Could artist 
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possibly choose a better position than 
the above? — W. M. Thackeray.’ ‘Is 
n’t that a lovely sentiment?’ Harry 
would say; ‘and yet they'say Thackeray 
was a cynic and a snob.’ His Esmond 
was presented by Thackeray to Char- 
lotte Bronté. His copy of the Ingoldsby 
Legends was unique. In the first edi- 
tion, by some curious oversight on the 
part of the printer, page 236 had been 
left blank, and the error was not dis- 
covered until a few sheets had been 
printed. In a presentation copy to his 
friend, E. R. Moran, on this blank page 
Barham had written: — 


By a blunder for which I have only myself to 
thank, 

Here’s a page has been somehow left blank. 

Aha! my friend Moran, I have you. You'll 
look 


In vain for a fault in one page of my book! 


signing the verse with his nom de plume, 
Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Indeed, in all his books, the utmost 
care was taken to secure the copy 
which would have the greatest human 
interest: an ordinary presentation copy 
of the first issue of the first edition 
would serve his purpose only if he were 
sure that the dedication copy was un- 
obtainable. His Boswell’s Life of John- 
son was the dedication copy to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, with an inscription 
in the author’s hand. 

He was always on the lookout for 
rarities, and Dr. Rosenbach, in the 
brief memoir which serves as an intro- 
duction to the Catalogue of Harry’s 
Stevenson collection, says of him: — 

‘I remember once seeing him on his 
hands and knees under a table in a 
bookstore. On the floor was a huge pile 
of books that had not been disturbed 
for years. He had just pulled out of the 
débris a first edition of Swinburne, a 
presentation copy, and it was good to 
behold the light in his face as he ex- 
claimed, “This is better than working 
in a gold mine.” To him it was one.’ 
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His collection of Stevenson is a mon- 
ument to his industry and patience, and 
is probably the finest collection in exist- 
ence of that highly-esteemed author. 
He possessed holograph copies of the 
Vailima Letters, and many other price- 
less treasures, and he secured the man- 
uscript of, and published privately for 
Stevenson lovers, in an edition of forty- 
five copies, an autobiography written 
by Stevenson in California in the early 
eighties. This item, under the title of 
Memoirs of Himself, has an inscription, 
‘Given to Isabel Stewart Strong . 
for future use, when the underwriter is 
dead. With love, Robert Louis Steven- 
son.’ The catalogue of his Stevenson 
collection alone, the painstaking work 
of his friend and mentor, Dr. Rosen- 
bach, makes an imposing volume, and 
is an invaluable work of reference for 
Stevenson collectors. 

Harry once told me that he never 
traveled without a copy of Treasure 
Island, and knew it practically by 
heart. I, myself, am not averse to a 
good book as a traveling companion; 
but in my judgment, for constant read- 
ing, year in and year out, it should bea 
book which sets you thinking, rather 
than a narrative like Treasure Island, 
but — chacun 4 son goiit. 

But it were tedious to enumerate his 
treasures, nor is it necessary. They will 
ever remain, a monument to his taste 
and skill as a collector, in the keeping of 
Harvard University — his Alma Mater. 
It is, however, worth while to attempt 
to fix in some measure the individual- 
ity, the rare personality of the man. I 
cannot be mistaken in thinking that 
many, looking at the wonderful library 
erected in Cambridge by his mother in 
his memory, may wish to know some- 
thing of the man himself. 

There is, in truth, not much to tell. 
A few dates have already been given, 
and when to these is added the state- 
ment that he was of retiring and studi- 
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ous disposition, considerate and courte- | 
ous, little more remains to be said. He ~ 
lived with and for his books, and was 
never so happy as when he was saying, | 
‘Now if you will put aside that cigar J 
for a moment, I will show you some- 
thing. Cigar ashes are not good for 
first editions’; and a moment later 
some precious volume would be on 
your knees. What collector does not ¥ 
enjoy showing his treasures to others 4 
as appreciative as himself? Many de- 
lightful hours his intimates have passed 
in his library, which was also his bed- 
room, — for he wanted his books about 
him, where he could play with them at 
night and where his eye might rest on 
them the first thing in the morning, — 
but this was a privilege extended only 
to true booklovers. To others he was 
unapproachable and almost shy. Of 
unfailing courtesy and an amiable and 
loving disposition, his friends were very 
dear to him. ‘Bill,’ or someone else, ‘is 
the salt of the earth,’ you would fre- 
quently hear him say. 

‘Are you a book-collector, too?’ his 
grandfather once asked me across the 
dinner-table. 

Laughingly I said, ‘I thought I was, 
but I am not in Harry’s class.’ 

To which the old gentleman replied, 
—and his eye beamed with pride the 
while, — ‘I am afraid that Harry will 
impoverish the entire family.’ 

I answered that I should be sorry to 
hear that, and suggested that he and I, 
if we put our fortunes together, might 
prevent this calamity. 

His memory was most retentive. 
Once let him get a fact or a date imbed- 
ded in his mind, and it was there for- 
ever. He knew the name of every actor 
he had ever seen, and the part he had 
taken in the play last year and the year 
before. He knew the name of every 
baseball player and had his batting and 
running average. When it came to the 
chief interest of his life, his thirst for 
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knowledge was insatiable. I remember 
one evening when we were in New 
York together, in Beverly Chew’s li- 
brary, Harry asked Mr. Chew some 
question about the eccentricities of the 
title-pages of the first edition of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. Mr. Chew began 
rolling off the bibliographical data, 
like the ripe scholar that he is, when I 
suggested to Harry that he had better 
make a note of what Mr. Chew was 
saying. He replied, ‘I should only lose 
the paper; while if I get it in my head 
I will put it where it can’t be lost; that 
is, he added, ‘as long as I keep my 
head.’ 

And his memory extended to other 
collections than his own. For him to 
see a book once was for him to remem- 
ber it always. If I told him I had 
bought such and such a book, he would 
know from whom I bought it and all 
about it, and would ask me if I had no- 
ticed some especial point, which, in all 
probability, had escaped me. 

He was a member of several clubs, 
including the Grolier, the most impor- 
tant club of its kind in the world. The 
late J. P. Morgan had sent word to the 
chairman of the membership committee 
that he would like Harry made a mem- 
ber. The question of a seconder was 
waived; it was understood that Mr. 
Morgan’s indorsement of his protégé’s 
qualifications was sufficient. 

It was one night, when we were in 
New York together during the Hoe 
sale, that I had a conversation with 
Harry, to which, in the light of subse- 
quent events, I have often recurred. 
We had dined together at my club and 
had gone to the sale; but there was 
nothing of special interest coming up, 
and after a half hour or so, he suggested 
that we go to the theatre. I reminded 
him that it was quite late, and that at 
such an hour a music-hall would be 
best. He agreed, and in a few moments 
we were witnessing a very different per- 
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formance from the one we had left in 
the Anderson auction rooms. 

But the performance was a poor one. 
Harry was restless, and finally sug- 
gested that we take a walk out Fifth 
Avenue. During his walk he confessed 
to me his longing to be identified and 
remembered in connection with some 
great library. He expanded this idea 
at length. He said, ‘I do not wish to 
be remembered merely as a collector 
of a few books, however fine they may 
be. I want to be remembered in con- 
nection with a great library, and I do 
not see how it is going to be brought 
about. Mr. Huntington and Mr. Mor- 
gan are buying up all the books, and 
Mr. Bixby is getting the manuscripts. 
When my time comes, if it ever does, 
there will be nothing left for me — 
everything will be gone!’ 

We spent the night together, and 
after I had gone to bed, he came in my 
room again, and calling me by a nick- 
name, said, ‘I have got to do some- 
thing in connection with books to make 
myself remembered. What shall it be?’ 

I laughingly suggested that he write 
one; but he said it was no jesting mat- 
ter. Then it came out that he thought 
he would establish a chair at Harvard 
for the study of bibliography in all its 
branches. He was much disturbed by 
the lack of interest which great schol- 
ars frequently evince toward his favor- 
ite subject. 

With this he returned to his own 
room, and I went to sleep; but I have 
often thought of this conversation 
since I, with the rest of the world, 
learned that his mother was prepared, 
in his memory, to erect the great build- 
ing at Harvard which is his monument. 
His ambition has been achieved. As- 
sociated with books, his name will 
ever be. The great library at Harvard 
is his memorial. In its sanctum sancto- 
rum his collection will find a fitting 
place. 
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We lunched together the day before 
he sailed for Europe, and I happened 
to remark at parting, ‘This time next 
week you will be in London, probably 
lunching at the Ritz.’ 

*Yes,’ he said, ‘very likely with 
Quaritch.’ 

While in London Harry spent most 
of his time with that great bookseller, 
the second to bear the name of Quar- 
itch, who knew all the great book-col- 
lectors the world over, and who once 
told me that he knew no man of his 
years who had the knowledge and taste 
of Harry Widener. ‘So many of your 
great American collectors refer to books 
in terms of steel rails; with Harry it is 
a genuine and all-absorbing passion, 
and he is so entirely devoid of side and 
affectation.’ In this he but echoed 
what a friend once said to me at Lynne- 
wood Hall, where we were spending 
the day: ‘The marvel is that Harry is 
so entirely unspoiled by his fortune.’ 

Harry was a constant attendant at 
the auction rooms at Sotheby’s in 
London, at Anderson’s in New York, or 
wherever else good books were going. 
He chanced to be in London when the 
first part of the Huth library was being 
disposed of, and he was anxious to get 
back to New York in time to attend 
the Hoe sale, where he hoped to secure 
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some books, and bring to the many 
friends he would find there the latest 
gossip of the London auction rooms. 

Alas, Harry had bought his last 
book. It was an excessively rare copy 
of Bacon’s Essaies, the edition of 1598. 
Quaritch had secured it for him at the 
Huth sale, and as he dropped in to 
say good-bye and give his final in- 
structions for the disposition of his 
purchases, he said, ‘I think I’ll take 
that little Bacon with me in my 
pocket, and if I am shipwrecked it will 
go with me.’ And I know that it was 
so. In all the history of book-collecting 
this is the most touching story. 

The death of Milton’s friend, Ed- 
ward King, by drowning, inspired the 
poet to write the immortal elegy, 
Lycidas. 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? — 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept. 


When Shelley’s body was cast up by 
the waves on the shore near Via Reg- 
gio, he had a volume of Keats’s poems 
in his pocket, doubled back at ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes.’ And in poor Harry 
Widener’s pocket there was a Bacon, 
and in this Bacon we might have read, 
‘The same man that was envied while 
he lived shall be loved when he is gone.’ 
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WHOEVER lives long enough in Paris 
will find that its real attraction is not 
the variety of its amusements, but the 
pervading feeling which he must expe- 
rience there, that he is in the thickest 
of French life, whether literary or ar- 
tistic, political or moral. Literature is 
the passion of French people, and what- 
ever French education may be, it cer- 
tainly trains the boys to rise above 
commonplace interests. 

J. J. Weiss tells us in his fascinating 
volume, Le Thédtre et les Meurs, how 
he heard John Lemoinne — then a fa- 
mous political writer and member of 
the French Academy — recall how near 
a revolt his class at the Collége Stanis- 
las was on the day after the first per- 
formance of Hernani, because the pro- 
fessor, who had seen the play, spoke 
slightingly of Hugo. These boys were 
only thirteen years old. Things have 
not changed. Read out a few stanzas 
with real harmony or true feeling in 
them to a class of French boys, or tell 
them about the inspiration of a Lamar- 
tine or a Musset, or about the methods 
of composition of some great writers, or 
contrast Racine, whom they worship, 
with Shakespeare, who has to be grad- 
ually revealed to them — you will see 
bright eyes and thrilled countenances. 
The very mention of artistic beauty 
will invariably awaken attention. 

Now, the background of French lit- 
erature is Paris, and to most provin- 
cial boys who are reading for the bac- 
calauréat, Paris means the enchanting 


city where great men have flourished. 
I know of one who, the first time he 
visited Notre Dame, paid little atten- 
tion to the monument, though he felt 
the thousand influences emanating from 
its beauty, but stood a long time on the 
threshold, looking at the pulpit from 
which Bossuet and Lacordaire had 
preached, and imagining in endless pro- 
cession the great men who had crossed 
the very stone on which he stood. The 
distinction of intellectual superiority is 
more fascinating to the French than 
worldly success, wealth, or power may 
be to other nations; and it is a fact that, 
at the very moment when some people 
may imagine the newly-arrived student 
a prey to dissipation, he is spending his 
leisure seeking illustrious people, prowl- 
ing round the theatres to see famous 
dramatic authors, or patiently stand- 
ing under the drafty arches of the In- 
stitute on a Thursday afternoon, to see 
the last Academician walk in. 

The Quartier Latin is still full of lit- 
erary cafés, like the Café de la Source or 
La Closerie des Lilas, where the ele- 
ments of poetic beauty are endlessly re- 
considered, where the bases of new but 
final systems are laid, and where dozens 
of magazines to support them are start- 
ed. The passionate devotion to beauty 
which caused the commotion incident 
on the production of Hernani, to which 
I referred above, is as alive to-day as 
ninety years ago. The present writer 
saw with his own eyes, a short time be- 
fore the war, two or three hundred 
Racinians, with eggs and baked apples, 
— the time-honoured literary hand- 
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grenades, — awaiting the moment when 
a lecturer, who was known to speak dis- 
respectfully of Racine and his adher- 
ents, should come out of the Odéon. 

Art has seldom excited these violent 
feelings, but, as the number of painters 
and sculptors increases in the Montpar- 
nasse neighborhood, the expression of 
their opinions becomes more public and 
decided; and the many Americans who 
have studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, or in the Grande Chaumicre atel- 
iers, can testify to the impassioning 
nature of artistic conversations. 

As for politics, students have reveled 
in them for five generations, and they 
are not likely to relax their interest. 
There were indeed in the last ten or 
twelve years small fractions which pre- 
tended to be as much above politics as 
most French people think they are 
above politicians, and declared Nick 
Carter or Jack Johnson and the hap- 
penings at the Velodrome of far greater 
consequence than the proceedings of 
the Chamber of Deputies; but this atti- 
tude was forced and did not convince 
everybody. Once or twice, particular- 
ly when a certain professor intimately 
connected with a political party pub- 
licly denied that Jeanne d’Arc was more 
than a name embellished later by a leg- 
end, the would-be sportsmen promptly 
dropped their impassibility and appear- 
ed in the streets with the caps and big 
sticks pertaining to solemn occasions. 

Besides, politics, which had gradu- 
ally come in the last decade, largely 
through the influence of the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, to be the discus- 
sion, not of partisan theories, but of the 
relations of France with her friends or 
enemies, are sure to show this feature 
more and more markedly after the war, 
and will be little else than an aspect of 
patriotism. 

Inclined as the French are, some- 
times in an excessive degree, to theories 
and speculations, they are not merely 
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intellectual, and only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with them can lead to the 
belief that they take little or no interest 
in moral issues. Remember that France 
was for many centuries a Catholic coun- 
try, one might say the Catholic country; 
that the faith of the Middle Ages found 
its highest expression in the cathedrals 
and the crusades which are specifically 
French; that Jeanne d’Arc is represen- 
tative of her nation as well as of her 
epoch, and that mysticism of the rarest 
description flourished on French soil. 
Religion does not easily perish when it 
has been planted so deep. 

It is true that French politics have 
long been so clumsily anti-clerical (con- 
trast Italy) as frequently to seem athe- 
istical; and it is a fact that barely half 
the French population takes any prac- 
tical account of religion. The religious 
waves which surprise the visitor to 
Anglo-Saxon countries so much, the 
American and English interest in all 
that relates to the invisible, even when 
it takes the form of an ephemeral curi- 
osity or a fad, do not exist in France, 
because religion with French people in- 
variably goes back to Catholicism, and 
Catholicism does not admit of novel- 
ties; so religion there frequently ap- 
pears to the casual observer as a creed 
long since emptied of its living sense, 
or as a mechanical habit. This arises 
from the tendency, almost universal 
with non-Catholics, to regard the laity 
alone as the mirror of religious feeling 
in any country, and, except in rare and 
very noble exceptions, to look upon the 
clergy as mere professionals. 

But it is not so in France. Thousands 
and thousands of young men who, in 
America or England, would go in for 
altruistic work and would give the im- 
pression that the spirit of the Gospel 
is wonderfully alive in those countries, 
are leading the lives of the recluse or 
of the unnoticed parish priest. It is 
the same with women. Parisian society, 
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certainly appears frivolous, but many 
thousands of young women belonging 
to it are seen there no more because 
they have vanished in convents. Visi- 
ble or not, these exceptional Christians 
are the sons and daughters of France. 

But religion does not appear only in 
people who give up everything for it. 
Religious movements of rare intensity 
have been seen among the laity. For 
the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century, nominally under the influence 
of Chateaubriand and the Romanti- 
cists, but in reality owing to deeper and 
simpler causes, France shook off the 
incredulity of the preceding age, and 
went back to a medieval devotion 
remarkably free from any ritualistic 
or reactionary admixture. The much 
more recent movement known as the 
Sillon movement was a return to the 
Gospel, with a passion for all that is 
legitimate in modern thought. And has 
not the present war shown that num- 
berless officers and soldiers found the 
source of their capacity for sacrifice in 
faith? Indeed, I have never been able 
to hear the French flippantly mention- 
ed as ungodly, without conjuring up in 
my mind the numberless homes where 
belief is the background of every action 
and the solid base of conjugal or filial 
love, and without wondering at the lev- 
ity which denies or ignores it, simply 
because Voltaire, the naturalist writers, 
semi-educated atheists, and money- 
making theatrical managers have suc- 
ceeded in achieving loud success. 

In fact, aversion to religious practice 
is nearly always a misunderstanding: 
the idea of God is wrecked in the dis- 
aster of a philosophy from which it is 
perfectly independent, or the Church 
is made to suffer for prejudices she has 
long outgrown. Were it not for this 
confusion of issues, there would prob- 
ably be in France a smaller amount of 
materialism than elsewhere; for ideal- 
ism in some form or other is visible in 
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most Frenchmen, and readers of this 
magazine, in which M. Barrés’s paper 
on the spirituality of French soldiers 
first appeared, must be convinced of it. 
Tolstoism, Nietzscheism, the blend of 
Epicurism and Stoic fortitude in Mae- 
terlinck’s doctrines, and, finally, Amer- 
icanism and Dilettantism, which suc- 
cessively took the fancy of the public 
before the vital contest between patriots 
and internationalists engrossed univer- 
sal attention, did so only because they 
were explanations of the world inti- 
mately connected with a rule of life, and 
were, after all, substitutes for religion. 


II 


The idealistic tendency of the French 
is visible even in their conversation. 
Their gift as conversationalists is well 
known and has frequently been de- 
scribed. Madame de Staél analyzes it, 
with the fondness of an adept, in twenty 
passages of her works. To-day the long- 
ing for something more substantial than 
brilliance inclines us to see the other 
side of the medal and to point out the 
defects which accompany it. It is not 
denied that French people feel too 
much pleasure in talking, that they 
sometimes put off serious affairs for the 
enchantment of discussing them, and 
that ‘Do it now’ is frequently forgotten 
for ‘Talk it out first.” Frenchmen will 
prolong a conversation long after every- 
thing has been said, in the more or less 
conscious hope that somebody will sum 
it up in an epigram, in one of those 
highly polished speeches which have 
the unexpectedness of the solution of a 
riddle, and at the same time delight the 
mind as a work of art might do; above 
all, it is only too true that the French 
— high or low, and the fault is glaring 
in their Parliaments — seldom take the 
trouble to carry into effect the resolu- 
tions which to other people would seem 
inevitably to follow the conclusions 
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drawn from the discussion. I have 
often heard admirable debates teeming 
with pregnant things, from which an 
American, with his national taste for 
betterment and reforms, would de- 
rive light enough and energy enough 
for years of social work; with the 
French who took part in them, they 
were only a mental exercise, with the 
underlying belief that truth always 
works its way, and somebody cannot 
but be found who will accomplish what 
seems so evidently reasonable. 

But, in spite of this barrenness, it 
must be admitted that the conversa- 
tion of the French gives a high idea of 
their mental and moral character. Eng- 
lishmen who love humor are not witty; 
exceptions make you feel almost un- 
comfortable, until you discover that 
the person is an Irishman; they hate 
bookish topics too, and they are espe- 
cially averse to showing their feelings 
or expressing themselves with undue 
eloquence. They love honest fun when 
they are lazy, and honest facts when 
they are energetic. They want to be 
sure about their data, mistrust words, 
and leave it to their common sense and 
their taste for fair play to steer them 
clear of wrong steps or wrong imagin- 
ings, so long as they see things with 
completeness and accuracy. 

On the contrary, the Frenchman will 
show himself in the smoking-room what 
another man would appear only in his 
public speeches; he has a preference for 
the highest topics of philosophy, poli- 
tics, or morals, and he approaches them 
by their noblest sides, warming up to 
his subject and not shrinking from 
rhetorical or poetic language. He deals 
with every question as if it were of vital 
interest to him to see all its aspects. 
Taine accuses him of being on the look- 
out for formulas rather than for the 
reality of things, and it is a fact that 
generalizations seem attractive to him; 
but here Taine, as we often do, saddles 
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his own fault on his countrymen. The 
truth is, that the French handle and 
rehandle, turn inside out, scan and 
scrutinize questions, in the honest desire 
not to leave a corner of them unex- 
plored, not to be deceived by appear- 
ances; and they often succeed in throw- 
ing pure light upon them. In fact, 
French conversation is what French 
literature frequently appears to be—a 
sometimes heartless, sometimes impas- 
sioned analysis, but tending constantly 
to clarity, and carried on in perfect sin- 
cerity and absolute disinterestedness. 

The conclusion of all this must be 
that there is certainly enough in Paris 
that is good and of good repute, for 
American parents not to be afraid to 
see their sons go there. I feel sure that 
the young men will be happy, too. To 
begin with, a great many of them will 
have known France before, under cir- 
cumstances which neither the French 
nor themselves can ever forget. Their 
week-end trips will be to quaint old 
towns which they will have learned to 
love while camping in their vicinity; or 
to tragic cities like Rheims, or Amiens, 
which they will have defended at the 
risk of their lives, and where their voice 
will have better claims to be heard than 
that of many natives. Then they will 
find Paris full of their own countrymen, 
thousands of whom lived there before 
the war and never dreamed of going 
back to America until they had done 
their bit, which often meant doing won- 
ders; while thousands of others came 
over at various’ stages of the war, and 
filled every place with the renown of 
American intelligence and generosity. 

But even if Paris should lose all these 
well-wishers, or if the student had never 
set foot on French soil before, he would 
not feel a stranger. In spite of deep 
differences in their way of seeing life 
and using it, the Americans and the 
French show curious similarities. What- 
ever the reason may be, probably from 
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the strong proportion of Celtic blood in 
the veins of Americans, the two peoples 
exhibit resemblances which strike all 
observers. A friend of mine recently 
asked a French soldier on leave how 
he liked the Americans whom he saw 
at the front. The man fumbled a while 
for adequate expression, but finally 
concluded with marked emphasis, ‘C’est 
des hommes tout-d-fait comme nous!’ 

On the other hand, French visitors 
to America invariably record their sur- 
prise at the features which American 
and French conversation have in com- 
mon. Eloquence and pathos seem rath- 
er superfluous luxuries in a New York 
as well as in a London drawing-room, 
but emotion and the free expression of 
feeling are not banished from American 
conversation, wit is as frequent as hu- 
mor, brightness is a requisite, freedom 
from prejudice, or even traditionalism, 
is a principle, satire does not offend, 
and a curiosity as to all kinds of intel- 
lectual issues is habitual even inwomen, 
perhaps chiefly in women. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
Americans in Paris should become so 
French that the adaptation is some- 
times mystifying. A reviewer — who 
probably would not have regarded St. 
Gaudens as an American — once up- 
braided the present writer for including 
Griffin and Stuart Merrill in a list of 
French poets. Yet, what else are they? 
and who, meeting the former would 
dream that he was not born French 
until he was pleased to say so? This is 
not a mere question of appropriating 
the language, which most Americans 
find easy; neither is it the society man’s 
or woman’s delight in annexing the 
more showy sides of a civilization. This 
flexibility may be charming in men 
from whom it is not expected, but I 
have sometimes deplored it in the many 
American women who, having become 
French by marriage, wed even French 
prejudices; it is a way of looking at 


things from a thoroughly French point 
of view, or a capacity for seeing the 
subtlest French nuances, which people 
apparently nearer of kin, Italians for 
instance, never acquire. 

American artists — there are hun- 
dreds in Paris, and the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts might easily be said to be an 
American institution — are hardly re- 
garded as foreigners: the effort would 
be too great. Their very talent, invari- 
ably making for quiet distinction rather 
than for the display of force, is French. 
Was not Whistler a perfect Parisian? 
Many American artists speak French 
among themselves, because their mind 
is full of associations which make that 
medium a necessity. The same thing 
might be said of American literary men 
or women who have their homes in 
France. The author of Ethan Frome is 
also the author of Sous la Neige, which 
no translator could have written as 
well. Henry James would never have 
been so subtly analytical, had it not 
been for a French culture which he had 
the coquetry not to display, but which 
is felt in every page. And apart from 
artists or writers who may be supposed 
to be exceptionally receptive, I have 
already seen young American officers, 
nay, American privates, whom a few 
months at Fontainebleau or in the For- 
eign Legion, or in the ambulances at 
the front, had made delightfully French 
in smile, gesture, and intention, even 
when their tongue was still American. 

I have no doubt that the Sorbonne 
Association of American Students will 
not appear much more foreign than the 
Provengal, Breton, or Alsatian associa- 
tions. Nobody, of course, would advise 
young men from the United States not 
to be anxious to be a great deal to- 
gether, or to preserve their national 
characteristics. Mr. Whitney Warren 
will have to build for them a Maison 
Américaine, as it will be called, which 
will be in the purest spirit of eighteenth- 
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century gracefulness, and will teach the 
Paris Municipal Council what is meant 
by a French style of architecture; it 
will be by far the best-equipped Euro- 
pean sample of its kind, and the stu- 
dents will be proud of it and happy in 
it; it will be a headquarters of sports, a 
renowned altruistic centre, of course, 
with a glow of Christian feeling over it 
which will be worth many sermons. 

But this home will only help the 
young American through his first try- 
ing weeks, and it will not prevent him 
from merging into the busy university, 
even the busy Paris life. He will find 
welcoming comrades, many of whom 
will have been his fellow soldiers, and 
homes which will have learned to re- 
ceive a guest, or rather will have un- 
learned the old French belief that the 
essence of home-life is Spanish privacy; 
and he will find welcoming professors. 
The Sorbonne, which used to be all 
brain, has acquired a heart in the past 
fifteen years; there is a family feeling 
about it; and I was not a little sur- 
prised, a year or two ago, to find it 
alive and cherished in an English wom- 
en’s university. In short, Paris is ready 
for that give-and-take spirit which is 
the soul of social relations, and nobody 
will appreciate it more than the Ameri- 
can undergraduate. 


I was coming back from America in 
the autumn of 1908, when I made on 
the boat the acquaintance of two Amer- 
ican students, one an architect, the 
other a painter, who had been in Paris 
a few years. It was my first visit to the 
United States, and I was wondering 
whether the sight of low-lying Cher- 
bourg would make me feel the agony 
of joy which I had noticed in many pas- 
sengers on my ship as we entered New 
York Bay. I must admit that it did 
not. The sound of my native language 
and the appearance of careless freedom 
about the harbor, and shortly after- 
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wards the vision of a Normandy village 
in its plenteous orchards, did give me 
a pleasant sense of proprietorship, but 
no enthusiasm. 

But it was not so with my two com- } 
panions. The moment the train moved | 
out of Cherbourg station, — a wretch- | 
ed train, with no dining-car, no drink- | 
ing water, and no light until we got to ¥ 
an enterprising junction, — they took 4 
their station in the corridor, and began J 
to love everything they saw flashing ff 
past, interlarding their English witha ] 
lot of excellent French which they had § 
never let me hear till then; and, as we ‘ | 
went on, looking more French from | 
minute to minute. At Caen they had 
commented in artists’ language and 
professional mimicry on the wonderful 4 
sky-line we could see, as if they knew ] 
the place by heart, which they prob- J 
ably did; and it was the same every J 
time we passed a church or a chateau 4 
worth remark. | 

But when we approached Paris, —it ¥ 
was then dark, — and the Paris glow | 
filled the heavens, and the Paris lights ¥ 
on Montmartre Hill lent a glamour to | 
the Seine, these young men forgot my § 
and the other passengers’ presence and | 
even existence; they waved their hats } 
out of the window at mysterious pres- 
ences, they shouted and sang, and they 
stamped with the excess of joy, crying | 
in French to a tune of their own, ‘Voila 
Paris! Voila Paris!’ | 

I have never forgotten that scene of J 


mad delight. At the moment, it made 4 


me feel melancholy, for these young § 
men seemed to get more out of beloved # 
Paris than I did myself. But I remem- 
bered days when the sight of the Paris 
lights would have thrown me—did 


throw me — into the same excitement, & 


and I found pleasure and a subject for | 
hope in this astonishing appreciation 
of my native country by Americans. 
This pleasure and hope I have never 
felt more keenly than to-day. 





‘UP TO THE GOOD MAN’ 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MR. SQUEM 


BY ARTHUR RUSSELL TAYLOR 


Peter B. Squem, representative of 
Mercury tires, was on a trip with his 
car—an Ariel roadster, blindingly 
yellow save for the broad purple streak 
about its body, and with red-rimmed 
wheels. He enjoyed using this vehicle, 
which the Ariel people advertised as 
‘the uttermost expression of modern- 
ity,’ and whose coloring was Mr. 
Squem’s own idea. ‘I guess it will make 
the yaps sit up,’ the sales-agent had 
remarked on delivering the car; and he 
was right. It made everybody sit up, 
and the more after the purchaser had 
added a pink top, with the final happy 
touch of a portrait of himself looking 
out of the oval window at the back. 
‘They get me coming and going, you 
see,’ said Mr. Squem. Below the por- 
trait was a line or two apropos of the 
merits of Mercury tires. 

At the hotel he had persuaded a 
breakfast-table acquaintance to ride 
with him to a town some twenty miles 
distant, instead of waiting an hour for 
a train; and the gentleman, after a 
startled look at the car, — it occurred 
to him that a camel would be consider- 
ably less conspicuous, — had tucked 
himself in and the two had got under 
way. The host had an agreeable sense 
of rhyming with his car. A Sunday 
paper had shown him illustrations of 
the very latest in automobile togs, and 
as a consequence his coat, goggles, and 
cap were all strictly contemporaneous 
— if not, indeed, a little more so. 


He had a good deal of pleasure in 
‘letting her out.’ It was not enough 
that the car should be a thing of unique 
—of almost piercing — beauty. It 
must be there with the goods. Mr. 
Squem had received from a ‘lady 
friend’ at Christmas, a gift of cigars — 
individually wrapped in silver paper 
and reposing in a mistletoe-emblemed 
box, with ‘The Season’s Greetings’ in 
gold tracery on top. A dainty thing, 
yet those cigars when lighted — so Mr. 
Squem imparted to a friend — tasted 
like something long dead. 

He was glad now, as always, to dem- 
onstrate the Ariel as being no such prop- 
osition. So he ‘let her rip,’ and they 
came, a yellow flash, doing a full mile a 
minute over the pike, and with the cul- 
verts through which they passed clash- 
ing like cymbals in their ears. And 
then—a sudden cave in a summer 
road down at the side, a swift whirl of 
the wheel, and the car desperately 
ploughing at right angles off into a 
field, shaking like a Newfoundland, 
rearing like a broncho, heavily smash- 
ing at last into a stump. 

The two sat motionless for five 
seconds after the jar. Then Mr. Squem 
said with feeling, — 

‘You want to hump yourself and be 
damn sure to thank the Lord for this — 
same as you rap on wood. I always do.’ 

To which curious bidding to prayer, 
his companion, after a moment’s pause, 
unsteadily rejoined, — 
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‘A close — close — call! 
have been death.’ 

‘Sure, just what I meant,’ said Mr. 
Squem, ‘Thank the Lord and get it 
over. Some crimp in the car, all right. 
Look at that radiator. We’ll have to 
hoof it for help.’ 

There was two miles of the hoofing. 

‘I’ve got a hunch,’ said Mr. Squem, 
as they began to step off, ‘that I don’t 
sell tires to-day. This siding we’re com- 
ing to, well, they'll flag something they 
call a train at about eleven, and you 
can get out; but it’s on the cards for me 
to telephone the Dutch town for some 
kind of a car-tink, and then roost here 
till he comes. Some picnic! You know 
those community mausoleums? They 
got the idea for ’em from this burg I’m 
going to be hung up in.’ 

He paused to light a stogy, then 
added, — 

‘Thank Pratt, I can do something be- 
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sides fight flies.’ And rummaging in the 
pockets of his billowing automobile 
coat, he produced, to the considerable 
surprise of his companion, a copy of 
the Contemporary Review. ‘A fellow 
was telling me in Poughkeepsie last 
week,’ he said, ‘that this has some 


class. Itsure ought to have. They 
want four bones a year for it, and it 
has n’t got a smell of a picture in it — 
not a smell.’ 

‘I want to take off my hat,’ said the 
other, ‘to your nerve, your wonderful 
spring back from the shock we’ve just 
had. You know I’m all shaken up. 
It’s going to last a long while with me 
— that awful pitching down the field 
and the car on the edge of going over. 
And then that gully — did you see it? 
— showing just beyond that stump 
that saved us. We were mighty close to 
eternity. We were within an ace of 
death.” 

‘It was up to the Good Man,’ said 
Mr. Squem with an air of dismissal, 
‘and we’re here.’ 
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‘But it was death, you know,’ per- 
sisted the other; ‘death just as close as 
death comes to the trenches. That was 
what we were against. How can you 
pass it off as you do?’ 

‘Same as I passed off the small-pox I 
skipped last year, "answered Mr. Squem, 
‘the time I got into the pest-house at 
Keokuk by mistake. What’s the good 
of going around and thinking about it? 
What I’m thinking about is how to get 
out of this mess — that’s the job, not 
thinking about death.’ 

‘But heavens, man, we’ve had some- 
thing to make us think about it! Just 
make us think about it! Lots of people 
think about it without anything at all 
to make them, and here you are with 
your nerves as steady as a clock.’ 

‘Nothing doing,’ interrupted Mr. 
Squem. 

“Well, lots do,’ said the other, ap- 
parently glad to talk. ‘Anyway, don’t 
you have to sometimes, if you think 
at all? It’s only thin, surface living 
that doesn’t sometimes. I remember 
a poem, whose writer, being full of 
thoughts of his own death, ends two 
of the verses, — 


‘I wonder what day of the month, 
I wonder what month of the year?’ 


Mr. Squem’s reception of this was 
laconic. ‘Some nut,’ he said. Then, 
emitting a yell, he caught the other by 
the collar and violently dragged him to 
the middle of the road, pointing in ex- 
planation, a second later, to a rattle- 
snake, in coil and ready to strike, peril- 
ously close to the path. 

‘Good God! exclaimed the guest. 
‘Can anything more happen to-day?’ 

Mr. Squem volunteered no opinion 
on this head, but with deliberation and 
coolness proceeded to dispatch the ugly 
reptile with stones, after which he evi- 
dently considered the incident entirely 
closed, and remarked, — 

‘I don’t know if you’re a preacher —’ 
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‘Lawyer,’ said the other, his voice 
shaking. 

‘I wasn’t going to say anything if 
you was a preacher — people don’t. 
We got to have men around to believe 
things the rest of us can’t, and then 
bat ’em out to us, overdose us — see? 
—with things we ought to believe 
some. Yes, we just call them “Rever- 
end” and let them talk. It’s all tom- 
my-rot, thinking about death, and it’s 
the best horse-sense not to ever think 
about it, at least until it gets here — 
and then a quick deal. I was to see 
Mack Leonard before he died last week, 
— it was cancer, — and he says to me, 
“T’ve just shook hands with God, and 
I’m ready when He is.” That’s all 
right — just business, you understand. 
But until the time sure comes, I figure 
the job is my business, and nothing 
else — and the rest is up to the Good 
Man.’ 

‘A new euthanasia,’ said the lawyer. 

“What’s the name of a sleeping-car 
got to do with it?’ queried Mr. Squem. 

The guest, whose name was Robin- 
son, very decently insisted upon wait- 
ing for Mr. Squem, so they did not flag 
the train. The two put in the morning 
smoking and playing cards in the office 
of the New Aldine Hotel — the most 
out-at-elbows of all the dingy buildings 
of the settlement. During the forenoon 
the entire population, save one sorely 
disappointed bedridden man, filtered in 
to see the visitors and speculate as to 
why in the world they were there, one 
native conjecturing to another that Mr. 
Squem might perhaps be Mr. Schwab, 
minded to buy the town. The dinner, 
when it came, was not exactly an orgy, 
the ham being quite salt, the potatoes 
quite hard, the coffee quite indefinite 
in flavor, and the pie quite popular with 
numerous energetic flies. This last cir- 
cumstance woke an old memory in Mr. 
Squem. 

‘Makes you think,’ he said, ‘of that 
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guy at the railroad eating-joint. ““What 
kind of pie?” they says; and he says, 
“Blackberry.” “Oh,” they says, “that 
ain’t blackberry,” and blew on it. And, 
believe me, it wasn’t. It was custard!’ 

With such table-talk and with pleas- 
antries at the expense of the frowzled 
waitress, — Mr. Squem demanding 
chilled grape-fruit and other such deli- 
cacies, and making up for her perturba- 
tion with a dollar bill at the end, — 
the meal passed, and at two a car-tink 
arrived in a large automobile from the 
Dutch town. The distance to the inva- 
lid Ariel was soon covered, such of the 
population as could walk footing it in 
wake of the car — it was not every day 
that such things happened. The expert 
went over the roadster and said it could 
travel to the hospital on its own wheels, 
and a farmer’s team dragged it slowly, 
and with many a bump, back to the 
road. 

Seven dollars was the fee for this 
service. ‘Dirt cheap,’ the farmer had 
assured Mr. Squem, who, in answer, 
remarked, ‘You got everything, every 
darned thing, but the bristles.’ 

Then the automobile man attached 
the roadster by chains to his own car 
and the start was made. 

On the journey, pursued at some- 
thing more than twenty miles an hour, 
but characterized by Mr. Squem as 
‘Some toad funeral,’ Mr. Robinson did 
some thinking. He was still inwardly 
rocking from what had happened — the 
‘close-up’ to death of the morning, and 
the weaving head of a rattlesnake, 
which insisted on getting into his field 
of view, had repeatedly made goose- 
flesh rise upon him through the day. 
He was much put out by the collapse of 
his philosophy before the situation. He 
remembered — and did not like to re- 
member — a paper on ‘The Cultiva- 
tion of Self-Sufficingness,’ which he 
had recently read before a group of cool 
and emancipated spirits like himself, its 
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upshot and burden being that, to the 
soul stripped of superstitious fancies 
and firmly grasping life, the soul repos- 
ing upon itself and its strength, nothing 
could really happen. He had drawn 
freely upon Emerson and the Upanis- 
hads in the representation of this view, 
which had immensely regaled all the 
cool and balanced spirits on the prem- 
ises — elect samples of the poised who 
had regarded it as a tribute to them- 
selves. 

And now — it made him sick — he 
had been shaken and beaten down and 
pulled about. He had lost balance, and 
been afraid — was still afraid! It was 
rough on the self-sufficingness theory, 
and especially rough on Eustace Robin- 
son. And it had all been so different 
with this Mr. Squem, an entirely unre- 
flective, not to say absurd, being, of at 
most twelve mental years, who had been 
not the least thrown off balance, not 
the least afraid; who, using the most 
primitive materials, seemed somehow 
to have fashioned a weather-proof cos- 
mos — one that met test by acting and 
working like a cosmos, and not like a 
bad umbrella. 

Of course one might be amused — 
Mr. Robinson had been considerably 
amused — by the naiveté of the man 
and by the architecture of his shanty- 
town cosmos. 

‘The Good Man!’ thought the law- 
yer. ‘Ridiculous! The Good Man!’ — 
and smiled. But the smile did not stay. 
Something told Mr. Robinson, sudden- 
ly jolting again toward death, suddenly 
seeing again something hideously weav- 
ing in his path, that Peter Squem was 
not ridiculous; that what was ridicu- 
lous was himself. 

It may be that this nettled him. 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ he said as they 
lurched along, ‘of what you said this 
morning about some things being up to 
the Good Man.’ 

Mr. Squem took a look at the Ariel 
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trailing along behind. ‘Who the devil 
would they be up to?’ he asked. 

‘That’s just it— just it. Who? 
That’s where the trouble comes in. 
Some of us think that it’s really that 
that’s behind the War.’ 

“All you got to do,’ said Mr. Squem 
cheerfully, ‘is to use the brains God 
gave you, and not be a quitter. Speak- 
ing of the War —’ 

‘Wait a minute. You know, of 
course, that there can’t be a forty- 
million-mile-high giant —a big good 
man — running things down here. We 
can’t think that sort of thing — that 
sheer, childish anthropomorphism — 
any more.’ 

‘I know a nigger barber in Paoli,’ 
said Mr. Squem, ‘who’d give you five 
dollars — five anyway — for that word! 
What’s the reason you can’t think 
that? The underpinning is sure a man 
— or something like a man. Everybody 
says, “He,” don’t they?’ 

Mr. Robinson suddenly reflected 
that Mr. H. G. Wells was doing just 
this very thing. 

‘Sure, it stands to reason,’ continued 
Mr. Squem; then, ‘Ease her up, George, 
here’s a bridge.’ 

“Well, counting that out,’ said Mr. 
Robinson, ‘and letting the man part 
go, what is there to prove that He’s 
good? Look at the world! (a bright 
woman said to me not a week ago that 
a cow could have arranged a better uni- 
verse than this); think of the horrible 
snake you killed this morning!’ 

‘He’s up to the Good Man for fair,’ 
said Mr. Squem with something like 
pity in his voice. ‘Nobody else can 
take care of him.’ 

‘Do you know,’ queried Mr. Robin- 
son, ‘that Flammarion, the astrono- 
mer, said, not long ago, that this isa 
world not much worth fighting for any 
way —’ 

‘Quitter!’ interrupted Mr. Squem. 
‘Look here, let’s get down to brass 
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tacks. I’m not living in a world that 
has n’t got the best that’s in me behind 
it — see? If that is n’t so, everything’s 
bug-house! I’m not letting anything 
smaller ’n that get back of things and 
run the works, understand? I’ll ask 
some gent to kick me — and real hard 
— when I do, though honest I’d be too 
punk for anybody to kick. Things 
don’t look good? What does that flim- 
flam man know about ’em? I know — 
come on the road a week with me, just 
one little week, and see. A quitter bets 
the boss is no good, — anybody can lay 
down and squeal, — I’m playing up — 
I’ve got to, to have any use for myself. 
Either the boss is all right or every- 
thing’s bug-house. And I’m no quitter, 
and no fooling with the works for me! 
Think that and you’re bug-house. I 
say He’s all right — no, the boss of 
these works is no bonehead and I put 
every cent of my pile on the Good 
Man.’ 

Then the perfectly tragic thing hap- 
pened. A mite of a child — she could 
not have been more than three — dart- 
ed through the gate of a yard they were 
passing and out into the road. She was 
a winsome thing, dainty and fairylike 
— Titian’s Virgin of the Presentation 
grown small. Her hair streamed behind 
her, her white frock fluttered in the 
breeze she was making, as she chased a 
scrap of a kitten. The kitten frolicked 
toward the centre of the road, and the 
child, with eyes for nothing else, headed 
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suddenly full on the car. There was no 
time, — no way, — only the gleam of a 
tiny white object in front, and then a 
quiver of the heavy machine. 

In another moment three horror- 
stricken men leaped from their seats, 
and, a few feet behind, Peter Squem 
gathered in his arms a most lovely but 
no longer living thing. 

‘Poor Lambie!’ he said, with his face 
torn into depths whose wonder the 
lawyer felt in the thick of the horror. 
‘Poor Lambie!’ 

‘Some one must take her in there,’ 
said Robinson, pointing to the house 
behind the trees; ‘take her in and tell 
them. God knows I can’t — I can’t!’ 

‘I never could,’ said the driver shak- 
ing like an aspen; ‘I’ve got one her age. 
I'd die.’ 

Peter Squem bore the little burden 
through the gate and up the path. He 
did not knock at the door, but turned 
the knob and entered. A sweet-faced 
woman came down the hall. 

‘I’ve got the baby,’ he said. ‘She 
ran into the car. I wish it had been 
me — but it was her. You’ve got to 
take on, and you’re going to ache to 
die — for a long, long time — just ache 
to die. But you want to remember, — 
and the reeling mother, looking into 
his eyes, had the feel of arms beneath 
her in an overwhelming flood, —‘ you 
want to remember that it’s going to be 
all right somehow —all right some- 
way. It’s up to the Good Man.’ 





CANON SHEEHAN OF DONERAILE 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


A vEeRY unusual personage was Can- 
on Sheehan of Doneraile, author of My 
New Curate, a novelist of clerical life, 
who was infinitely more than that. He 
was not of the type of Ferdinand Fabre, 
or of Anthony Trollope, or of Mrs. Oli- 
phant, whose Chronicles of Carlingford 
ought to be read as pendants to The 
Warden or The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
He was more spiritual than any of 
these, though that was not difficult. 

Irish of the Irish, though not Celtic 
of the Celts; thinking that he knew the 
United States because his countrymen 
helped to populate them, his only real 
bond with our country was his con- 
stantly deepening friendship for Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Unconscious- 
ly, — and all his letters about Holmes 
are not given in this Life,’— he found 
everything that was good in America 
symbolized in his friend, and every- 
thing evil in his fears for the workings 
of a disorderly democracy. 

What Canon Sheehan dreaded most 
was disorder or lack of discipline. This, 
perhaps, accounts for his admiration of 
German methods of life and education, 
and his rather pessimistic comparison 
between them and the Irish ‘ways.’ In 
the eighties he writes, ‘Germany is a 
huge barrack, where every adult must 
pass through the ordeal of a severe and 
rigid discipline, to form part of, even- 
tually, a colossal and irresistible force 
that may crush the French on the one 
hand and the Slav on the other.’ 


1 Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. By Dr. Her- 
MAN J. Heuser. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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He was born in 1852, in the town of 
Mallow. He seems to have been born 
‘thinking’— a more thoughtful hu- 
man creature never existed. For an im- 
aginative child of his type, who found 
it easy to believe that the Irish fairies 
respected the Church, being only little 
kind creatures too much in love with 
nature, the priesthood seemed to be a 
foregone conclusion. The Church sanc- 
tified all beauty; the Church answered 
all questions. 

A great tall student came on his va- 
cation from the seminary of Maynooth. 
‘One summer night the seminarist took 
the sleepy boy on his shoulders and 
wrapped him round with the folds of 
his great Maynooth cloak that was 
clasped with brass chains running 
through lions’ heads, carrying him out 
under the stars, as the warm summer 
air played around them.’ — ‘A bit of a 
dreamer,’ he says he was; and then the 
fair-haired, delicate boy began to dream 
of the priesthood. He lived through the 
Fenian outbreak; he was an ardent 
patriot; the fighters for Irish freedom 
were his heroes in his boyhood, which 
seems to have been a pleasant one, even 
after the death of his parents, when he 
was nearly eleven years of age. 

At St. Colman’s College, preparatory 
to the Irish Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Maynooth, the students were strong 
Fenians. It was in 1867 that a small 
rebel force was surrounded in the Kil- 
cloony wood, within sight of the ice- 
glistening Galtee mountains. Peter 
Crowley, the hero of these boys, kept 
at bay an English regiment by dodging 
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from tree to tree and firing until his 
ammunition gave out. He was at last 
killed. ‘We caught another glimpse of 
the funeral cortége as it passed the ser- 
geant’s lodge. Then we turned away 
with tears of sorrow and anger.’ 

It is curious enough to note that this 
youth, so full of sympathy with the 
movement of which the Church offi- 
cially disapproved, could later see both 
sides of many Irish questions, admire 
the English character and methods of 
life, and rejoice to the day of his death 
in the fact that the intercourse be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics was 
becoming more agreeable. Maynooth 
was in 1869 under the presidency of Dr. 
Russell, the man who had, Newman 
says, ‘perhaps more to do with my 
conversion than anyone else.’ But the 
point of view of education taken in 
this celebrated seminary, and the un- 
certainty of the discipline, chilled the 
mind of the enthusiastic young cleric, 
who was constantly discovering, and 
bravely bearing the discovery, that life 
was a very disappointing thing. 

While there was at Maynooth no 
danger that dangerous books, such as 
Talleyrand read during his prepara- 
tion at St. Sulpice, would affect the 
students, there was a danger, which the 
liberal-minded Madame de Sévigné 
considered greater, of his reading no 
books at all — that is, no books coming 
under the name of ‘eclectic literature.’ 
Many of the teachers at Maynooth 
were French, and at one time the use 
of the French language at table gave 
rise to a league among the other pro- 
fessors to speak ‘Irish’ only. Owing to 
the disabilities forced on the Catholics 
before emancipation, the older Irish 
priests had been sent to France for 
their ecclesiastical education. When 
one recalls memories of some of these 
gentlemen, — sometimes a little Jan- 
senistic in their point of view, — the 
French touch in their manners, in their 
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ideals of life, and in their sympathies 
was a gain; but the spirit of the younger 
clergy was against it, and the differ- 
ences with the Vatican and the school 
of Bonetty, Rosmini, and others inten- 
sified the determination of the elders to 
make the course of study at Maynooth 
as drastic as possible. 

‘Far back in the sixties literature had 
to be studied surreptitiously and under 
the uncongenial shadow of Perrone or 
Receveur. It was a serious thing to be 
detected in such clandestine studies, 
and I dare say our superiors were quite 
right in insisting that we should rigidly 
adhere to the system of pure scholas- 
ticism, which was a college tradition.’ 

Young Sheehan, however, fastened 
on Carlyle, and this accounts for his 
leaning toward German literature, from 
which he singled out particularly Jean 
Paul Richter, whose formula, ‘I love 
God and little children,’ greatly ap- 
pealed to him. Kant, Schelling, and 
Fichte interested him. A classmate 
afterwards described him as a man who 
scarcely uttered a word, but read the 
heavens and thought. His two sisters, 
whom he loved intensely, had died, 
after having entered religious congre- 
gations. Their loss seemed to add to 
his reticence; but, then, what he seemed 
to envy the English most was their ‘re- 
serve’; he contrasted it sharply with 
the habit of the Irish of wearing their 
hearts upon their sleeves. Indeed, the 
quality which he disliked in all Ameri- 
cans, excepting always his friend Jus- 
tice Holmes, whom he found perfect in 
every respect, was ‘effusiveness.’ 

On receiving holy orders, in 1875, he 
was sent to Plymouth — a part of the 
‘English mission.’ This, and the fact 
that he had not taken a chance to study 
at Rome, were at first disappointments 
to him. The Plymouth parish meant 
hard work—there was little leisure 
for communing with his thoughts, for 
analyzing the ‘too human qualities 
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of Shakespeare or the paganness of 
Goethe.’ He had not then acquired the 
English accent which his admirers in 
Doneraile tolerated as a ‘défaut de ses 
qualités.’ Dr. Heuser, who is such an 
admirable biographer that any dis- 
criminating man about to die might, 
saluting him, choose him in advance, 
insinuates that Canon Sheehan’sbrogue 
gave an additional charm to one of his 
first sermons against Calvinism. Parts 
of the novel Luke Delmage are undoubt- 
edly autobiographical. 

Dr. Heuser quotes a passage appro- 
priate to a first sermon. One young 
lady declared that, when the young 
preacher overcame the roughness of his 
Irish education, he would be ‘ positively 
charming.’ 

One old apple-woman asked another, 
‘What was it all about, Mary?’ 


*Yerra, how could I know! Shure 


it was all Latin. But I caught “‘the 


grace of God”’ sometimes.’ 

‘Well, the grace of God and a big 
loaf — shure, that’s all we want in this 
world.’ 

A rough man in his factory dress con- 
cluded that it was ‘a new hand they’d 
taken on at the works here.’ An en- 
thusiastic friend declared that the ser- 
mon knocked them all into ‘a cocked 
hat’; but the Vicar-General maintain- 
ed silence. At last he said, ‘Have you 
any more of these sermons?’ 

“Yes, sir, I have a series in notes.’ 

‘Burn them!’ 

Luke Delmage is indicative of Shee- 
han’s manner of life in Exeter. His 
visit to Lourdes interested and repelled 
him; he liked piety, but he objected to 
the mixture of books of piety and the 
romances of George Sand and Dumas 
on the bookstalls; and an American 
tavern-keeper, of great religious fervor, 
declared that ‘Paris was a hell on 
earth.” This made him sad — for 
France. Returning to Exeter, where he 
worked scrupulously, he began to study 
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the difference between the Saxon and 
the Celtic temperaments; it puzzled 
him; he knew that his fellow country- 
men did not seriously object to some 
cheerful lying in ordinary affairs; but, 
while the English were too contemptu- 
ous to stoop to lie in private life, in 
public, where a point was to be gained, 
“they will lie like Satan.’ 

He returned to Ireland, however, 
filled with admiration of the ‘straight, 
deliberate, and well-poised methods of 
the English.’ 

“Where did you get that imperial ac- 
cent?’ he was asked. He seemed ‘so 
solemn and grand’ that an anxious 
nun wondered whether the poor would 
like him. The poor did like him, as 
the annals of the parish of Doneraile 
will show. Socially, his political creed 
might be summed up in his own words: 
‘That injustice begets injustice; that 
fear has been the cause of the world’s 
greatest crimes.’ He was very frank as 
to the merits and demerits of his coun- 
try; there is not space for the proofs of 
his insight; but to those — who is not 
among them? — puzzled by the com- 
plexities of the present Irish situation, 
Canon Sheehan of Doneraile offers some 
light. To hope to understand Ireland, 
we must see it from the inside; and, 
even then, one feels as Marion Craw- 
ford felt about the fair sex — one sees 
clearly for only five minutes at a time! 

With the intention of drawing the at- 
tention of the Irish to their own faults, 
and, at the same time, showing their 
virtues to the world, he began to write 
Geoffrey Austen; and in 1895 he became 
parish priest of Doneraile, in Ireland. 
One must read some of the delightful 
passages in My New Curate to discover 
how the young priest felt when he was 
installed in Doneraile — ‘the place,’ in 
the opinion of a slightly cynical bishop, 
for ‘a poet and a dreamer.’ 

In Geoffrey Austen Canon Sheehan’s 
attempt to show the faults in Irish edu- 
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cation met with censure that almost 
frightened the young reformer. It 
might be summed up in the repartee to 
some of Sir Horace Plunkett’s well- 
meant criticisms: ‘They may be true, 
but it isn’t for the like of you to say 
them!’ However, Canon Sheehan’s 
fright wore off, and the success of My 
New Curate, in spite of some further 
objections from super-sensitive Celts, 
gave him confidence. It was due to the 
discriminating and energetic encour- 
agement of the author of Canon Shee- 
han of Doneraile that Father Dan, in 
My New Curate, was created. He who 
knows this book, Geoffrey Austen, Luke 
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Delmage, and The Triumph of Failure, 
will find the clue to many difficult 
meanings and receive light from a sin- 
gularly fine mind. 

In a literary sense, Canon Sheehan’s 
faults were in his lack of understanding 
of ‘the upper classes’ in the artificial 
social sense, and, when he wrote verse, 
in his inability to understand that poet- 
ry is not merely philosophy and theol- 
ogy loaded with rhymes. 

This Story of an Irish Parish Priest as 
Told Chiefly by Himself in Books, Per- 
sonal Memoirs and Letters is, to use the 
outworn phrase of the last century, a 
really precious ‘human document.’ 


THE HOUR 


BY AMORY HARE 


By my window, on my knees, 


I watched the planets turning; 


I could feel the upward yearning 
Of the little cedar trees. 


In the silence of the dim 


Twilight before dawn, 


When the night was almost gone, 


Like drowsy cherubim 


Clouds floated up and sailed 
The blushing sky, and smiled 
All rosy like a child; 

Then drew away, and paled. 

So passed the holy hour 

When dawn, by darkness wooed, 


At heaven’s portal stood, 


And morning came to flower. 
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Five years ago I was a man of ac- 
knowledged prestige in our small col- 
lege campus. I am the same man, with 
the same principles, the same ideals, 
but my position is not the same, my at- 
titude toward my work is not the same: 
the life of it has fallen away. 

Iam not a German by birth, not even 
by close descent. My father was a 
Methodist minister and had practical- 
ly none of the German tongue at his 
command. It was not until my under- 
graduate years in a little Methodist 
college in the Middle West, that I be- 
came interested in languages. Later, I 
studied in France and Germany. The 
interest became a passion. It was the 
culmination of a long cherished ambi- 
tion when I at last went through the 
sacred ceremony of receiving my doc- 
tor’s degree in Munich, the rites repre- 
senting years of toil and moil and per- 
sistent sacrifice. 

Upon my return to my Alma Mater, 
however, it was Latin and not German 
that I began teaching. I liked Latin, 
but I loved German, the language and 
literature. So, when a position opened 
in the department of German, I went 
into that department, and in time be- 
came head of the work. It was a com- 
paratively small department, where 
the professor did practically all of the 
instructional duties except with the 
beginning classes. 

About this time I married a young 
woman of German parentage, who 
matched and mated my eagerness in 
my study; and, together, we wove a 
wonderful woof of romance and poetry 
and philosophy with which to hang 
about the sanctum of our work. Our 
student boys and girls, year after year, 


were to become imbued with what we 
believed to be German Idealismus, in- 
dustry, simplicity, inspiration, lofty 
idealism. Our home would be the cen- 
tre of their social activities; we should 
have current periodicals, old books, 
songs, music of the old composers, 
tales to be told, all these in the lan- 
guage whose Klang we so much rev- 
eled in; everywhere the German at- 
mosphere, and now and then our Ger- 
man Kaffee and Kuchen. The more 
we planned and studied, the more we 
loved our work, the more we felt it a 
mission. 

And this indeed became our work — 
a mission. We built up our depart- 
ment; it became popular. Our depart- 
mental library received an endowment 
which made it the best in the state. 
We opened our home informally to the 
German Club, formed of all students 
working in German. We patiently 
studied each individual, and once or 
twice, through each of the four years, 
we tried to get into confidential contact 
with each student in all of our courses, 
not in a slushy, sentimental sort of way, 
but by a personal interest in each, by 
some means entirely out of the pale 
of campus curricula. We often spent 
hours in devising some tactful and 
unobvious way. We did it purely out 
of love for our work. 

Years passed. It took no great 
amount of bias or personal vanity to 
realize that the German Department 
had become the strongest in the school. 
It was openly acknowledged to be so. 
Our students studied with devotion and 
enthusiasm. Der Deutsche Bund was 
one of the leading social-educational 
clubs of the institution, and our Christ- 
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mas and Easter Feste were sparkling 
affairs, genuine and ardent. A spirit 
of comradeship and sympathy became 
traditional. And, considering that not 
more than three out of every hundred 
students coming to our campus were 
of German families, or had previously 
understood or spoken German, this 
influx of interest and codperation spell- 
ed something significant of success for 
our years of aim and effort. 

Then came the war. September, 
1914, saw little change in enrollment. 
Classes were about the same in size as 
those of the semester preceding. Work 
opened propitiously. This year was to 
see the campaign for our long-dreamed 
German House, a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for the com- 
plete atmosphere, the unified back- 
ground of our ultra-Deutsch experi- 
ence — a bit of romantic Germany, of 
Germany at her highest and best, set 
down in a German garden at the marge 
of the little old campus. 

In 1912 I had spent my sabbatical 
leave of absence in Germany. To be 
quite frank, I had then been a little 
worried — a trouble subtle and intan- 
gible, an impalpable premonition of 
things not quite right in the country of 
the Rhine. As it had not done before, 
the Erhebung of everything German, 
the constant reiteration of German vir- 
tues, Deutschtum, rasped upon one’s 
sense of what was right and proper. 
It was, as I had never felt before, an 
everlasting refrain of Deutschland iiber 
Alles. 

Later, some very inconspicuous re- 
ports in the Berliner Technische Welt 
had surprised me— descriptions of 
some technical developments. It re- 
called the sharp contrast to our little 
Middle Western town, which I always 
feit at the sight of the ubiquitous soldier 
in Berlin. And yet, German student 
though I felt myself to be, I had no 
idea of war, absolutely none. Bern- 
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hardi was no secret. But many of us 
felt that Bernhardi was merely one of 
those Prussians who out-Prussianed 
Prussianism. Rohrbach and Von Bii- 
low were not far removed. Otfried 
Nippold’s collected evidences of ‘ir- 
refutable proof’? of war-agitations 
were merely sporadic utterances char- 
acteristic of some visionary writers of 
the time. There have been in all 
countries alarmists. There were, to be 
sure, the dangerous philosophies of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke. But the 
age was seething with a variety of ex- 
treme — some even rabid — theories. 
Some readjustments were inevitable — 
economic, educational, social, religious. 
But any real menace to world-peace 
was unthinkable. So I calmed any 
subconscious perturbation. Neverthe- 
less I was uneasy, subtly and intangibly 
uneasy. 

I entered into the work that Sep- 
tember of 1914 with less of spontaneity 
and elasticity. August for me had been 
a month of trial. Austria’s declaration 
after the Sarajevo affair, and all the 
lightning-like sequence of portentous 
events that followed, left me stunned. 
Not that I then saw the full sweep of 
the menace; but just from the connota- 
tion of it all, my teaching found me stiff 
and unresponsive. In the following 
June, the spring of 1915, twenty-three 
of my seniors left school, with splendid 
training for teaching high-school Ger- 
man. At least four were full of vision, 
a-thrill with the joy of work to be done. 
They had been so deeply immersed in 
the Idealen of the masters of German 
literature; so engrossed with the his- 
tory of the development of liberty and 
the progress of the earlier German 
states; so overwhelmed with the range 
and beauty of the writings of Schiller 
and Lessing and Goethe, that the 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns some- 
how seemed remote. Occasionally we 
took up newspaper reports for discus- 
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sion in the classroom, but much of the 
opinion was then either neutral or very 
slightly biased. 

By the next September there was a 
slight fall in the enrollment of the fresh- 
men sections, though the upper class- 
men continued their work in about the 
same proportion as in preceding years. 
A few, however, shifted from a major 
to a minor in German, and wisely did 
their thesis work in a subject other than 
the Teutonic language and literature. 
I say wisely, for the developments of 
those months just passed and of the 
two years just to follow became an un- 
faltering finger, pointing the way to- 
ward an increasing loss in the popular- 
ity of German in the American schools. 
German lost then that which genera- 
tions cannot replace. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the student for years 
and years, of years upon years, will re- 
member the Germany of the second 
decade of the twentieth century, and 
turn to a language other than that of 
the Kaiser and the Crown Prince. In- 
deed, it may take centuries to remove 
the stigma, to take away the stench of 
blood from the language of the Boche. 

Except himself, no one can conceive 
of the poignancy of the feeling that the 
teacher of German now experiences. I 
have seen the ambitions, the hopes, the 
day-long, night-long efforts of twenty 
years sapped of life and vitality through 
the world-lust of the Prussian. I have 
known the bitterness of seeing so much 
of the beautiful in thought and expres- 
sion spurted over with the life-blood of 
Democracy. And I am sick. 

Imagine the futility of teaching Ger- 
man idealism, Goethe’s Mehr Licht, or 
Ein Mann, der recht zu wirken denkt, 
Muss auf das beste Werkzeug halten. 
Imagine trying to impress upon a class 
the idyllic beauty of Hermann und 
Dorothea, the lyric and spiritual quali- 
ties of the second part of Faust, the uni- 
versal brotherhood of Lessing’s Nathan 
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der Weise; imagine these with the let- 
ters of FRIGHTFULNESS now world- 
written by the hand of the Hun! Iam 
not choleric. I believe I can see sanely. 
But the exclamatory isall that expresses 
this irreparable injury. 

I began bravely this difficult work of 
teaching German since 1914, by the 
hypothesis that the best in Teutonic 
literature is a revolt against this very 
militarism we are now fighting, and for 
a time I deluded myself with the great 
good that could be accomplished by 
emphasizing this in such men as Schil- 
ler, Lessing, and Goethe, as well as in 
some of the things from such moderns 
as Wildenbruch and Theodor Sturm. 
But the newspapers made current 
events too vital for one to spend his 
hours shoring up the tottering struc- 
ture of German popularity. Eight- 
eenth-century nobility was overcast 
by twentieth-century inhumanity. 

The heart of me passed out of my 
work. It became a lifeless routine. 
Something of bitterness burned within 
me. I felt as if the Germans had cheated 
me, robbed me of something good and 
beautiful. At moments I was full of 
dumb incredulity. I recalled the kind 
and heartfelt cordiality of those people 
of my student days. And yet I knew 
only too well the ingrained system of 
the Gymnasium and the Cadet-Schul- 
en, the implacable military training. 
That it is, through which Kultur and 
Schrechlichkeit have blotted out the 
Sprache of Wilhelm Tell, of those little 
prose-poems like Immensee and Héher 
als die Kirche, which students every- 
where have read and loved. When Dr. 
Dwight Hillis tells us of the ‘Zwei’ 
scrawled drunkenly above two little 
crucified Belgian babies, — a laconic 
and sardonic Zwei, — we begin to com- 
prehend what Welt-lust is doing to the 
language of Luther and Leibnitz, of 
Heine and Herder, of Grillparzer and 
Grimm. 
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Shall German continue in the grade 
schools and in the high schools? Shall 
the German staff be maintained in col- 
leges where there are not enough stu- 
dents to keep them employed? These 
are the questions that the foremost 
educators, the press, the people of the 
time persist in bringing forward. It is 
doubtless a problem that will be with 
us for a generation. After a generation 
the thing will largely solve itself. The 
most radical declare for a complete boy- 
cott. Others are represented by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who, declaring that 
‘America is a nation and not a poly- 
glot boarding-house,’ reiterates the 
prudence of eliminating German from 
all elementary schools, and reserving it 
solely for a purely utilitarian language 
in secondary institutions. 

“We cannot trust Germany enough 
to neglect her language,’ declared one 
of my colleagues recently. ‘There must 
be many of us who keep close enough 
in touch with her tongue, to keep apace 
with her hands so efficient in diaboli- 
cal designing.’ 

German as a language hasnot passed, 
is not passing. But German as a fav- 
orite study, as a foster-tongue which 
we affectionately cultivate, is no more. 
The Hun has seen to that. It takes but 
a composite study of the departments 
of German in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this year to comprehend the 
astounding falling-off of students. We 
need merely to contrast the growth of 
courses in French language and litera- 
ture, in history and drama and science, 
to realize that the ‘language of the 
courts’ has become the elected lan- 
guage of the time. In the state uni- 
versity of one of our commonwealths, 
known the country over as a state 
spotted with ‘little Germanies,’ the 
classes in German have dropped to a 
mere handful of lukewarm students, 
while the French classes have grown 
seventy-five per cent. And there is a 
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rumor, not yet officially verified, that 
all of the instructional staff in German 
have been granted leave of absence for 
the year 1918-1919. 

Be that as it may, we do not need to 
turn to campus gossip for substantiat- 
ing the prevalent distaste for Deutsch- 
tum. I, this year, have seen pathos and 
tragedy in the careers of many of my 
fellow teachers in other schools. Young 
women are devoting day and night to 
replacing their German by a heroic 
turn to French. Three men who had 
gained renown and honor some time 
ago in research on German subjects, 
are now floundering in a series of eco- 
nomic lectures of which they but re- 
cently learned. One professor I know 
has been sacrificing for eight years, 
burning more than midnight oil and 
energy, preparing for the publishers a 
book, big in both content and extent: 
a study of the environmental and he- 
reditary influences that shaped the 
peculiar characteristics of Uhland. He 
has given the work up. And he is like 
a man lost. 

Another young associate professor 
and his wife, as much devoted to his 
work as he, came to our campus three 
years ago brimful of enthusiasm. They 
were as much rapt in the contemplation 
of the new long-dreamed-of home that 
they would soon build, as we had been 
in materializing our Deutsches Haus 
for the campus home of our boys and 
girls. They treasured everything that 
would help to realize their hopes more 
quickly. They were too happy to 
realize just how they were yielding up 
in every form to make possible the 
home they longed for. Now, while they 
are at last in position to have their 
own hearth, to revel in the joy of their 
own inglenook, they will not build. He 
has given up his German teaching 
and will leave for work with the Red 
Triangle. 

I am still teaching German. I have 
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seen my department fall from the most 
popular to one regarded with uncer- 
tainty and even with distrust. There 
is no longer the zest in the Lieder or 
times of Conversatione at the meetings 
of Der Deutsche Bund. In reality the 
German Club no longer exists. We 
have held meetings to interpret Pan- 
germanism, the doctrines of Hurrah 
and Hallelujah, the explanations of 
Von Jagow, Dernburg and Bethmann- 
Hollweg. That has been largely the 
gist of our work this year, — disclos- 
ures, divulgences, a campaign of anti- 
autocracy that verges now and then 
into a Hasz-programme, — not an ideal 
course for college students. 
Theoretically, I ceased teaching Ger- 
man in 1915. What I am doing now is 
nondescript. I should leave the whole 
work, I am convinced; but it is not 
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easy for a college professor who has 
spent the prime as well as the strength 
of his maturity in a subject, to enter 
into a new field of work. At times I 
feel that I would stake everything that 
has heretofore been my pleasure and 
my happiness to be able to go now into 
technical or scientific work. It may 
be that I shall soon find it impossible 
longer to remain in the chair of Ger- 
man. I havea small farm. I am learn- 
ing, in an elderly, hazy sort of way, all 
I can get in scientific agriculture, and 
to this I may turn. 

But the soul of me cries out against 
that system that has robbed me and 
thousands of others in my position of 
the joy and inspiration and the sense 
of a mission in teaching to aspiring 
college students the idealism of Licht, 
Liebe, Leben. 
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WITH SIDE GLANCES 


BY 


I 


Tue decks of the new Cunarder on 
this particular evening were wet, blowy, 
and pitch dark. We were chancing it 
at full steam ahead; but to the lay 
sense there was no token of direction as 
the ship settled down to the steady 
churning of the night. Here in the 
drawing-room we could fancy our- 
selves ballooning about in the midst of 
space, the universe unrolling itself equa- 
bly in all quarters from this genial focus. 


WILLIAM ERNEST 


AT MR. WELLS 


HOCKING 


‘The trouble is,’ remarked McGill, 
Canadian banker, ‘the trouble is that 
church people are not enough in earnest 
about their own faith.’ 

‘Out of touch,’ muttered Waterman. 

As a man of leisure, — rare object on 
shipboard in these days, — Waterman 
seldom took the trouble to interpret 
his oracles. 

But Andrews, accredited to the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Washington and wise 
at thirty, was manifestly impatient 
with these conservative expressions of 
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discontent. ‘How much religion do you 
think there is at the front to-day? 
None at all. I mean it literally. The 
chaplain is the most useless and the 
most unhappy man in the service.’ 

‘Out of touch.’ 

Waterman removed his pipe for the 
purpose of launching this comment with 
greater force, and then resumed his 
smoking and his silence. Andrews went 
on without swerving: — 

‘IT have a friend, a chaplain, one of 
the head ones at the front, — could n’t 
be a better, — been there three years. 
He tells me, confidentially, that there 
is no market for his goods. He is going 
to give it up, first chance, and try 
holding services in London, anniver- 
saries of battles and that sort of thing. 

‘Religion! what is there in it for the 
Tommies? What they have got to go 
on is the simple principle of playing the 
game. That’s it — that’s their religion: 
to play the game! If they don’t, some 
of their own comrades will have to pay, 
and they know it: that is what keeps 
them up to it. All the rest, creeds and 
prayers and so on — well, it has no 
application, that’s all; they’ve no time 
for it, no appetite for it.’ 

I remarked that ‘playing the game’ 
might qualify as a code of ethics, but 
hardly as a religion. If this is all, we 
might better accept the first statement, 
that there is no religion at the front. 

And to judge from what I had cas- 
ually seen in a few sectors here and 
there, the statement might easily have 
been true. But religion seldom appears 
to the eye, particularly during business 
hours in the war-zone. The realistic 
observer runs a high risk of losing the 
only important facts; it is necessary to 
look behind behavior to the motives 
that are sustaining it. If, in spite of 
numerous good reasons for not playing 
the game, men still play it, the likeli- 
hood is that there are some deep-lying 
} reasons at work. 
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‘Which only shows,’ interposed An- 
drews, ‘that the idealistic observer runs 
the opposite risk — that of seeing what 
is not there.’ 

“You mean,’ I said, ‘that soldiers 
have no convictions, or, at least, make 
no heavy use of them?’ 

‘I mean that it is simply poor psy- 
chology to talk of “deep-lying con- 
victions,” if you are thinking of what 
keeps a soldier in the game when every 
common impulse is prompting him to 
get out of it. What keeps him there is 
plain human nature — instinct: that’s 
the word — instinct.’ 

Andrews warmed to his subject: — 

‘There’s an unrelenting something 
that runs through the race and won’t 
let a man give up; and the race that 
has most of it wins. You know, these 
Tommies of ours — something takes 
hold of them, they’ll tell you: a curious 
mad glee at flinging themselves into 
the face of hell; they stop feeling things; 
they go on like possessed; maybe it is 
the race gets into them. At all odds, it 
is quite different from religion as the 
churches see it.’ 

Andrews seemed uneasily aware 
that in talking about ‘the race’ in that 
metaphysical tone, he had begun to 
wear the edge thin between his ‘plain 
human nature’ and religion. I ven- 
tured a doubt whether the churches 
would be willing to leave ‘instinct’ 
out of religion: they would probably 
want to add something to it. These 
blind impulses and capacities for de. 
votion need something to tie up to. 
Religion supplies them with this when 
it supplies them with a creed. And an 
instinct plus a creed is a conviction — 
is n’t it? I was inclined to stand by the 
word. 

But Andrews was obdurate. ‘Damn 
meagre creed, if you are going in for 
the actual state of mind of any repre- 
sentative fighting men, — take Tommy 
Atkins, — take your fellows, whatever 
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you call them, — something better 
than Yanks, I hope.’ 

‘How much of a creed does it take 
to make a religion?’ I pursued. ‘Noth- 
ing very elaborate: say, a belief that 
the world we live in is itself alive and 
not dead; that the life in it is good and 
not bad — in short, a belief in a God; 
and a belief that our own personal 
lives with their meaning may go on 
after death.’ 

‘That would hardly satisfy me,’— it 
was McGill who entered this caveat. 
But Waterman, presumably asa sports- 
man rather than as a theologian, roused 
himself to pronounce, ‘Let it pass’; 
while Andrews uttered a tolerant, but 
defiant, ‘Well?’ 

‘Well,’ I found myself echoing, ‘if 
you accept this as a sort of common 
denominator of current convictions in 
our civilian world, why do you think 
the average soldier more destitute of 


such ideas than the average citizen he 
evolves from— or don’t you think so?’ 


“Yes, rather. And why? Because 
war, especially this war, makes the 
men who are in it distinguish their 
dreams from their facts and their facts 
from their dreams.’ 

“Very likely,’ I said; ‘but which are 
the facts and which are the dreams?’ 

Andrews scrutinized me. 

“If the creed we speak of is a dream,’ 
I continued, ‘I should certainly expect 
it to come off the worse for war; but if 
your hard-fact realism —’ 

“Bring on the evidence, then. What 
results are our men coming to?’ An- 
drews pressed his point. 

‘Who knows?’ I rejoined ; ‘ who knows 
enough to make a sweeping statement? 
What one finds here and there is what 
one might well expect: men are driven 
both ways, some one way and some 
another. Neutrality is what disappears: 
spiritual neutrality goes the way of 
political neutrality. Taking men as 
they talk, there is plenty of sporadic 


evidence on any side you choose. We 
have all heard of the boy in training 
who walked up to his chaplain and said, 
“See here, I’ve been thinking this 
thing over; and I am going to chuck 
my religion for the duration of the 
war.” 

‘In Paris I met an old friend who was 
just then on convalescent leave. I 
put to him this question point-blank: 
“*Are you coming to think of human 
beings more as temporary aggregates 
of head-power and horse-power, or 
more as souls in the old sense?” 

***More as things,” he said, after a 
pause, “things of nature.’ And he went 
on to tell of an event a few days old, 
which was evidently still much on his 
mind — a collision between two of his 
comrades in the escadrille, a straight 
head-on smash between a machine 
starting out and one just returning. 
Details don’t matter. The wreckage 
had to be cleared away in haste, and 
fifteen minutes later they were carry- 
ing on as usual—or thought they 
were. My friend ended his story with 
an apparently disconnected remark: 
**T don’t know that fighting is doing me 
any particular good.” 

‘But here is a straw at another angle. 
You know Lieutenant Colonel Teak. 
During the July offensive he was in 
charge of a C.C.S. back of Messines.’ 

“Yes, but what is an army surgeon 
likely to know about this?’ 

‘More than most, if he has his eyes 9 
open,’ I replied. ‘No one else sees as J 
much as he does of the subconscious 
regions of the men’s minds. It is the | 
subconscious region in which a man 
keeps the thoughts he is not thinking 9 
of: most people keep their religion § 
there a good part of the time, soldiers § 
most of the time. 

‘Well, Colonel Teak handled thou- 
sands of wounded during that offensive. 
“Naturally,” he said to me, “we have 
to tell a good many that we can’t do 
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anything for them. And what sur- 
prises me is not that so few are anxious 
about it, but that most of them take it 
for granted, apparently, that death is 
simply a transition, important per- 
haps, but not terrible, and that they 
are to live on, elsewhere —’””’ 

‘Where?’ 

It was clear that Andrews regarded 
the question as equivalent to a refuta- 
tion. At the same moment, Waterman 
made the comment, ‘Early training,’ 
— equally conclusive,—and McGill 
began a speech: — 

“No matter what you say, gentle- 
men, I doubt whether there are any 
genuine skeptics at the front, or any- 
where else at this moment. We all 
live and act on a faith which we may 
superficially question or forget; but it 
is there. It is Christianity.’ 

“Why Christianity? Why not some- 
thing more simple and_ universal, 
something less partisan and less incred- 
ible to the mass of men? Here is H. G. 
Wells — I don’t know what you may 
think of his philosophy, but his voice 
at this moment is certainly earnest and 
commands respect. Is n’t there a good 
deal of sense in his plea for simplifying 
our ideas of religion?’ 

I was hoping to get all this said, not 
by way of stating my own views, but 
by way of bringing McGill into the cur- 
rent of contemporary criticism. But 
he went on through my words: — 

‘Behind all our efforts and aims, in 
war and elsewhere, there is a standard, 
a hero if you like. And there is one 
figure that none of us can escape. I 
make no bones about it, gentlemen, I 
am a simple man. I take Jesus of 
Nazareth; I take the scriptures; I find 
my religion there. I am a man of busi- 
ness—I want something definite. 
Where does Mr. Wells get to? Where 
does G. K. Chesterton get to? Where 

i do all you philosophers get to? You 
| land us in vague abstractions. They 
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sound well; but when you come down 
to substance and meaning, what is it? 
You leave us to fall back on the con- 
crete religion of the Gospels. And 
whether they confess it or not, it is in 
force — I am as sure of it as that Iam 
sitting here — it is in force with our 
boys in the trenches. It is what they 
take hold of, or try to. And if religion 
falls down anywhere under strain, the 
trouble is that we — mark you, I do 
not say the church or the clergy: every- 
body tries to take a fall out of them — 
the trouble is that we are not enough in 
earnest about it.’ 

It was a fine avowal; and McGill, as 
if to signify that he regarded the mat- 
ter settled, passed around the photo- 
graphs of his family. 

Andrews, who had been unable 
to decoy McGill into a discussion of 
just where he was sitting, assured him 
that he had not the slightest objection 
to Christianity, regarding it simply as 
a pictorial version of normal instincts 
— ‘fraternity, humanity, and all that 
sort of thing.’ But McGill’s honest, 
clear-cut features indicated that he 
neither trusted nor understood the dip- 
lomat’s method of making himself at 
home in Christendom, and that, as a 
man and a Scotchman, predestined to 
orthodoxy, he was resolved to accept 
his theological fate, as the best avail- 
able proposition. 


I 


In discussing the religion of the 
soldier, Andrews and McGill had shed 
some light on their own, and on the 
general status of religion in war-time. 
No one now shuns ultimate questions, 
no one feigns indifference, few assume 
final knowledge. This alone is a gain. 
Surely there is an awakening in the 
fact of war, as there is in the fact of 
love; and at this moment the terrible 
awakening of the one is as universal as 
the gracious awakening of the other. 
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But there is no greater certainty in 
the one than in the other how durable 
the awakening will be, or what mean- 
ing it will bear. Here were Andrews 
and McGill, sufficiently representative 
men, stirred by the present shakings of 
the world just enough to — talk, and 
to summon themselves, not to open- 
ness of mind, but to a tighter, more 
‘loyal’ grip upon their opposing pre- 
possessions. And have not Andrews 
and McGill been confronting one an- 
other, mutually impervious, these fifty 
years, confirming one another in their 
contrasting fixities, helping the world’s 
need of new vision not one jot? The 
war had begun to reach and mobilize 
their wills; it had not yet penetrated 
the fastnesses of their intellects. They 
were ready to make many sacrifices, 
only not the most difficult sacrifice, 
that of mutual understanding. 

As for the men in the trenches, their 
image was still vivid with me, and I 
thought I knew how to estimate the 
report of widespread religious awaken- 
ing among them. We have to face the 
fact that there is nearly nothing, either 
in the landscape of war or in the busi- 
ness of war, to sustain for long a relig- 
ious attitude of mind. 

There are undoubtedly moments in 
every soldier’s career that stand out 
from the rest with an approach to re- 
ligious significance. Enlistment. There 
is probably no one critical decision 
which men make in so great a variety 
of tempers; and yet I venture to say 
that almost always there is something 
that sets this particular act of dedica- 
tion apart in the mind of the decider. 
It becomes a subconscious asset; it 
tends to put him on fundamental good 
terms with the invisible universe as 
with visible society. And it is likely to 
serve as an unuttered argument to the 
effect that God, if there be a God, will 
not be too hard on him, whatever 
happens. 
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There are men, and I believe not a 
few, in whom the doing of this one deed 
deflects the whole balance of existence 
into generous and devoted ways. An 
abrupt release from self-absorption has 
for most human beings the force of a 
discovery. 

And then there are bound to be later 
moments, erratic, incalculable, when 
the simple starkness and incredibility 
of the whole affair sets the mind off on 
a flight of rebellious freedom, denying 
that this can be a complete or fair 
account of the realities of the world. 
Or when a touch of searching fear re- 
minds one of the loneliness of every 
personal self in that vast impersonal 
mill of misery and death, and one 
achieves another denial — the denial 
that this apparent loneliness is real, 
because existence itself is a compan- 
ionship with an unseen but inescap- 
able will. These elementary denials 
are the first point in all religion. 

But time is the enemy of all such 
moments — time and habit and the 
fact that the war-world, well fitted to 
raise ultimate questions, is incompara- 
bly poor in the stuff for their answer. 

For what the soldier habitually 
faces has little of revelation in it: 
chiefly a unique proportion of the tedi- 
ous and relentlessly wearing, and at 
times, of the menacing, sordid, ghastly, 
painful. The cafard which seizes in 
time the most adventurous spirits is 
not simply a homesickness due to the 
starvation of most appetites above 
the animal level: it is a type of mental 
dismay, inability to achieve a sense of 
footing and reality in a habitat im- 
measurably inauspicious. If one were 
looking for speculative questions, here 
is the ancient and lightly labeled ‘prob- 
lem of evil’ in an aggravated form: 
but the soldier knows in advance 
what sort of thing is to be said about 
it. To endure this is the concrete fill- 
ing of those soldierly virtues whose 
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names he has sufficiently heard: to go 
through with it is what is expected 
of him. His effort is less to think it 
through than to see it through. Deathly 
weariness, the intense concern for the 
physical routine, the prevalent type of 
passion, the value that accrues upon 
a temper of insouciance — everything 
predisposes to a lethargy of mind and 
a dulling of the speculative interest, 
without which ‘there is no religious 
vitality. 

To say that thought is baffled would 
be misleading. One might rather say 
that thought is shunned, that men com- 
monly protect themselves against it by 
ingenious time-filling and head-filling 
devices. The soldier’s one mental lux- 
ury is complete rest in regard to his 
presuppositions. His life is no more in 
his own hands. He adopts thought- 
lessness and the crude but effective 
philosophy of ‘Smile,’ as he adopts a 
pioneering exterior: they fit the envi- 
ronment, or at least they offer the best 
impromptu prospect of survival. 

The miracle of undepressible spirit 
(the same, with temperamental varia- 
tions, in all our armies) has been called 
a Christian virtue. I venture to doubt 
whether it is anything of the sort. It 
is a necessity of life and an inevitable 
product of the experience which finds 
that two types of comrade are intol- 
erable: the caver-in and the man who 
adopts a theoretical or consciously 
Christian optimism. A core of impene- 
trable cheerfulness beneath a coat of 
purely linguistic ‘grousing’ is a natural 
solution. No doubt there is instinct 
in it, as Andrews would insist. More 
than this, it is youth, plain unbreak- 
able tenacity of grip on life. More still, 
it is a ready-made philosophy, fur- 
nished with an array of saws and jokes, 
sentinels against the intrusion of ideas. 
But in any case, it is no soil for reflec- 
tion, and hence of no direct significance 
for religion. 
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And the negative effect of the land- 
scape of war is ably seconded by that 
of the business of warring. It is false 
to say that war brutalizes men: war 
itself does neither one thing nor an- 
other. But it is true that fighting de- 
mands the overcoming of certain 
scruples which have stood as bulwarks 
against the primitive passions; and 
unless a noble severity enters in their 
place, some ground will be lost. Abso- 
lute disillusionment and a dead real- 
ism — no one can truly say that this 
is the soldier’s philosophy. But no 
one can truly deny that it is a mood 
into which every soldier is likely now 
and then to fall. So far, Barbusse is a 
true witness. Religion is not out of 
touch with the fighter: the fighter may 
well be — for much of the time — psy- 
chologically out of touch with religion. 

And he will at times stand appalled 
by the gamut of his own nature, dizzy 
with the clash of the creeds that fit his 
divergent characters, — the destroy- 
ing fiend, the good Samaritan, the fatal- 
ist, the visionary, — half-persuaded 
that the sacrifice of his own soul is an 
integral part of the sacrifice required 
of him in this contest with public crime. 

It is well that the representative of 
religion should be there, with his silent 
affirmation that, in spite of appear- 
ances, God is in his heaven; or with 
his concrete reminder, Christ met all 
this and kept his faith; or with his uni- 
versally appreciated touch of deco- 
rum in the last rites. These are the sta- 
ples of religion, and they may show 
which way the die tends to fall. But 
the occasion is not one for religious 
progress. For the moment the world 
must live on its religious capital as 
on its economic capital; and the out- 
come will be a test of the solvency of 
the past decade, not of the productiv- 
ity of the present. The lost opportun- 
ities of the churches — so far as they 
have been lost — are chiefly those that 
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existed in the fifteen or twenty years 
preceding the war. 


We shall not find the genuine ele- 
ments of hope in the situation by 
glossing over its sobering traits. Nor 
yet by succumbing to the temptation 
to say that the soldier is subconsciously 
religious. Subconsciousness was re- 
garded by Myersand by William James 
as a region of linkage with the divine; 
by the Freudians as a region of linkage 
with animality. It may be both; but 
one is tempted to conclude that the sub- 
conscious taken by itself is of no impor- 
tance whatever. Certainly, a religion 
that a man does not know he has, is of 
no importance. 

But it is of immense importance 
what things are working their way 
forward out of the soil of confused im- 
pressions, intuitions, crude hypotheses, 
into the form of ideas. If the soldier 
in general is not a thinker, he is far 
from having a typical and unchanging 
mentality. A man in full powers, con- 
fronted with a mass of data as strange 
as those that confront a child, he seems 
less to be making progress than to be 
set back at the beginning, to labor 
through the long racial journey of 
experience. Reduced by necessity to 
primitive habits, torn abruptly from 
the ruts of leisurely philosophizing 
which we commonly follow with dila- 
tory hopefulness, his undeliberate 
thoughts take shapes which some wise 
heads are ready to call atavistic. There 
are occasional outcroppings of super- 
stition, belief in omens, luck, visions, 
miracles, reversion here and_ there 
even to furtive magic practices. Psy- 
chologists of that melancholy breed 
that interprets the life of the army in 
terms of the life of the crowd are in- 
clined to interpret the mind of the 
individual soldier in terms of the mind 
of aboriginal man. 

But the word atavism as applied to 
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the common soldier deserves all the 
resentment it would arouse in him if 
he heard it. It is just his involuntary 
return to the beginning, not to remain 
there, but to resume in an original, un- 
sophisticated way the age-long jour- 
ney of thought, that is most promising 
for the religion of the future. An idea 
is not necessarily false because it is 
primitive. To discover for one’s self 
whatever truth there is in simpler 
phases of religion may be the best way 
to revitalize more adequate forms more 
conventionally held. 

Of these simpler phases, there are 
two that seem fairly common at the 
front — the one, a sort of primitive 
mysticism, the other, a variety of relig- 
ious experience that might be called 
safety-religion. 

There is nothing more primitive in 
religion than mysticism, understood 
as the conscious merging of personal 
selfhood in a higher will. One touches 
the edge of it in that sense of tribal § 
solidarity which Andrews signalized in | 
speaking of the passion of combat. § 
Such intense consciousness of identi- } 
fication with one’s unit, or with the § 
larger strand of history in which one §f 
takes part, is not necessarily religious. § 
But it may become so; and if the § 
soldier has any special way of access ¥ 
to God, it is probably as a Will shining 


. through and continuous with the for- ff 


ces there at play, a Will of more than §f 
transient or human validity. There are | 
many ways of breaking through the ff 
veil of the many to the One. And who- § 
ever finds for himself such a way re- | 
covers hold upon that thread of prim- ff 
itive mysticism which is the vital and ff 
fertile element in all religion. 
With this perhaps sporadic and un- | 
vocal background of mysticism, I | 
fancy that most men in service take | 
a dip at some time or other into piety 
of a very different sort —- that of per- | 
sonal safety-seeking. The mystic is § 
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capable of a fanatical loyalty, because 
he seeks nothing but the object of his 
devotion and asks no questions: his 
prayer is a prayer of communion that 
has no further end. But prayer for 
most men in peril becomes an instinc- 
tive petition for personal deliverance; 
and there is a well-known form of piety 
in which this self-interested motive 
forges forward and absorbs all the 
rest. It fills the line of communicants 
before action, and leaves it empty after- 
ward; it is consistent with profound 
moral slumps. It is the side of religion 
which to many of the sterner-tempered 
(or, rather, scornfuller-tempered) dis- 
credits the whole affair. But most men 
become aware of the instability of this 
kind of religion in themselves, make 
their own silent comments, and move 
on to a stage less expressive of mere 
perturbation. 

Some, in a brave attempt to adopt 
the half-truths and false psychology of 
popular altruism, try to suppress the 
self that lifted its head in the safety- 
religion stage, resist the wish to under- 
stand or question the Fate in whose 
hands they are, reach a kind of Stoical 
rigor of self-control. There are more 
Stoics in the army than we commonly 
think. But this austerity of outlook, 
even if it were within the capacity of 
everybody, is wholly satisfying to 
nobody. And the same must be said of 
a resolute cult of natural beauty sus- 
tained by some of the more gifted and 
poetical minds (like Alan Seeger for 
example) with a certain greatness of 
will which still fails to conceal from 
others or from themselves the heart 
full of pain beneath, unreconciled and 
unconvinced. 

For our soldiers have been bred in a 
noble individualism. It is right that 
they should be unable to satisfy their 
religious craving in draughts of Roman 
apathy or in Grecian selective empha- 
sis. The impulse of the safety-religion 
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was not wholly at fault; and the soldier 
who has outgrown this stage is likely 
to become a religious groper until he 
discovers something better than a 
negative attitude toward the fact of his 
own suffering and sacrifice. If he 
achieves that, he has found his way 
into the precinct of Christianity, as 
distinct from religion in general. But 
if he fails to achieve it, he has neverthe- 
less made the basis for a future religious 
advance. 

For if war itself has not supplied him 
with revelation in large measure, it 
may yet have endowed him with a 
great hunger, and a direct undeceivable 
eye, for judging the world of ideas to 
which he returns. Already one is 
aware of a keen wind astir, seeming to 
bring with it a demand for substance 
in place of husks, for contemporaneous 
insight instead of mere inheritance, 
which may well warn all doctors of 
religion of a time of reckoning at hand. 


III 


But does this mean, as Mr. Wells 
insists, that we must revise our creeds, 
and put away our rituals and our 
priests? 

As to the creeds — yes. Creeds, of 
late, have been at a great discount; 
but the war has surely dispelled any 
dull doubts about the fatefulness of the 
ideas men live by. Yet I doubt whether 
the revision now needed is what has 
commonly been meant by that term — 
a trimming-off of superfluities, a weed- 
ing out of errors, a searth for a final 
formula for the ‘essence’ of the faith — 
all in the interest of maximal agree- 
ment upon a minimal platform. There 
is no virtue in a minimum of faith. 
For three centuries it has been the 
creed of the attacker of creeds that 
believers have believed too much. We 
must repudiate this stupid programme 
of self-impoverishment. For religious 
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experience, like that of science or art, 
is cumulative, and mankind normally 
grows richer with time, not poorer. 
The revision now needed is rather in 
the interest of making as much as 
possible as intelligible as possible. 
Organized religion has done itself 
much injustice by an over-indulgence 
of the antiquarian temper in regard to 
religious language. Religion is either 
of profound and immediate concern to 
men, because it affects their present 
relation to the ultimate facts of the 
world, or it is worthless. Hence, noth- 
ing can excuse a willing obscuration of 
possible literalities by figures of speech, 
or a veiling of actual issues in the haze 
of romantic distances. The Church 


has an infinite concern in metaphysics; 
and the only persons fit to act as 
teachers of religion are men who have 
metaphysical convictions and are ca- 
pable of ‘agonized consciences’ over 


questions of truth and error. 

If the Church were put to the awk- 
ward choice of excommunicating ei- 
ther its heretics or else those priests 
who are willing to take their creed in 
a sense primarily historical, psycho- 
logical, figurative, pragmatic, or diplo- 
matic, it would far better purge itself 
of those priests and keep the heretics. 
It would do well to dispense with the 
approval of persons who wish to flatter 
it by a Platonic adherence, for senti- 
mental or esthetic gratification — the 
religious philanderers of the day. If it 
begins its creed with an ‘I believe in 
God,’ it will so far define what it means 
by God as to correct the gentleman who 
interpreted the clause as meaning, ‘I 
believe in the beneficence of the open- 
air life.’ 

The privilege of taking one’s creed 
in a figurative sense has done yeoman 
service in the cause of churchly cohe- 
sion. Those who regard God as a 
name, solemn style, for the fortunate 
legality of events in nature, or for the 
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upward trend of organic evolution, find 
themselves joined in apparent fellow- 
ship with those for whom God is still 
a personal will, and so forth. To call 
for literality would threaten the har- 
mony of this alliance, and at a time 
when we want unity instead of fur- 
ther diversity: it would require the 
ultra-conservative to face the actual 
fewness of his numbers; it would re- 
quire the ultra-radical to face the 
naked emptiness of a faith which he 
now decks out in the rich garb of in- 
herited symbolism. I do not say that 
it would be pleasant; I believe that it 
would be salutary, and that a genuine 
rather than a fictitious unity would be 
reached as a fina] result. A peace that 
has to be purchased at the price of 
not knowing what we think or where 
we stand with regard to one another, 
which fosters a general intellectual flab- 
biness and an inability to persuade men 
or sway the councils of nations, is sure- 
ly a deceitful peace and fit to be the 
mother of wars — as perhaps it has been. 

Every true priest makes it his com- 
mon business to expound the faith in 
the vernacular. Is it not the obligation 
of the Church as an organized body 
to do what these individual agents do, 
thus relieving the strain of interpreta- 
tion that now rests so heavily upon 
them? 

In accepting the interpreter’s respon- 
sibility to be intelligible, the Church 
would accept the principle that the or- 
gan any man has for understanding a 
language is his own experience. And 
hardly anything, I believe, will be more 
fateful for the religious history of the 
next generation than the success of the 
Church in expressing its own knowledge 
of religion, or of Christianity in par- 
ticular, so that the returning soldier, 
and others, can recognize it, as some- 
thing of which their own experience 
has already spoken, whether or not it 
was known by that name. 
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Whatever Christianity may be, it is 
something which makes itself felt in 
human relationships; and it is just this 
side of experience in which the soldier’s 
life is peculiarly rich. If warfare has 
any intrinsic attractiveness, it lies here. 
And it may well happen that, in that 
tortuous and grotesque home which 
war has made for millions of men, 
just because of the compact, intense, 
and violently open comradeships which 
it develops, the ‘strongest thing in the 
world’ may make itself felt, and, like 
a train of invisible powder, run a rapid 
course, flaring up in some minds with 
the force of an unforgettable vision. 

What that thing is, is not adequately 
described by the current words, love, 
sacrifice, service. It will contain these 
things, but glorified by a spirit which is 
constantly rising out of and adding 
itself to the fraternity of the trenches, 
resembling the maternal more than 
any other common thing. It is differ- 
ent from gayety or hopefulness; it is a 
simple disposition to stand in loco Dei 
to whoever is at hand. In its presence, 
each man feels an unreasoned sense of 
safety, as of one being personally look- 
ed out for; and he likewise feels an un- 
reasoned sense of desolation when the 
bearer of that spirit is gone. But he 
is likely to know it for what it is, as 
having its basis in the deepest na- 
ture of things, and as bearing with it a 
summons to carry it on, as if it were 
an unfinished strand in some super- 
earthly mesh threading through the 
confusion of present business. 

For possibly the kingdom of heaven 
is a mesh of this sort, which ‘saves’ 
those who are caught in it, by making 
them bearers and transmitters of its 
miraculous power. At any rate, it is 
the thing for which everywhere the 
groping mind of to-day is seeking — 
the justification. In the world of 
labor, is there anything so startling 
as the conflict of motives, the inner 
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hardness of class-warfare mixing and 
clashing with the finest spontaneity of 
self-giving, the profound and impeded 
desire to believe in something that will 
conquer envy and greed and suspicion. 
And when its eye falls on the glint of 
the true gold, it is ready, as by a touch 
of magic, — the only magic left in the 
world, — to drop all and give all. It is 
checked by the fact that, while no 
social problems can be solved without 
this spirit, yet by itself it can solve 
none of them. 

But thus, for thousands, in various 
ways, Christianity is beginning to be a 
word of possible good omen, and even 
to have an original, tentative, per- 
plexing, experimental meaning. And 
the creed which can gather this grow- 
ing presentiment and experience to 
itself will establish the foundation of a 
new social order. 


But what is to be the fate of ritual 
and of the professional priesthood that 
accompanies it? ; 

As a language of the subconscious, 
ritual strikes a level of human com- 
munity wider than the vocal expres- 
sion of the creed, and hence fit, as the 
creed is not, to connect the present 
generation with the most ancient in its 
worship. Men want in religion what 
their own thought can use; this they 
may find in creed and discourse. But 
they also want that which binds them 
with humanity at large and at all 
times: this they find in the language 
of ritual, the unargumentative expres- 
sion of feelings, decisions, enactments, 
the most durable and universal ele- 
ment of religion. 

Ritual, moreover, is a compressed 
and rapid language, able to express 
much in a simple gesture. One need 
be no believer in magic to profit from 
the dedication implied in making the 
sign of the cross, or in having it made 
over him. A nurse in a base hospital, 
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who has had occasion to witness many 
deaths, contrasts the simplicity of the 
Catholic rites and their evident value 
for the men with the semi-embarrass- 
ment of the Protestant minister, who 
must, as person to person, find ‘some- 
thing to say.’ The rite ought to bring 
to the dying man an authoritative 
gesture of the spiritual life of the race, 
declaring to him that he in the solitude 
of passing is accompanied by a divine 
solicitude. 

Such an affirmation cannot be right- 
ly made, it is true, except by a thinker: 
here Protestantism is right, as against 
any quasi-mechanical administration 
of sacraments. But neither can such an 
affirmation be competently made by 
any individual on his own authority: 
here the organization which to any 
man best represents our spiritual her- 
itage is alone competent, for the rea- 
son that it alone can convey to him 


this meaning. 

If religion were merely a concern of 
each man for himself, we might follow 
the suggestion of Mr. Wells and dis- 


pense with priests and rituals. But 
religion, as Mr. Wells himself exem- 
plifies, is an affair of each man for 
every other, a continuous knitting 
process by which the race finds itself 
slowly wrought into a concord deeper 
than the understandings brought about 
by States, by economic interests, or 
by the arts and sciences. It necessarily 
takes the form of propaganda, educa- 
tion, book-writing, and the rest; of 
appeals to the will, of receiving and 
signalizing human decisions — all visi- 
ble and aggressive efforts to spread a 
disposition which is best spread by 
contact, by a union of idea and exam- 
ple. The difference between the printed 
appeals of Mr. Wells and the work of 
foreign missionaries is only a difference 
of degree, if we overlook the more pro- 
found commitment and the more in- 
telligent estimation of his wider bear- 
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ings on the part of the missionary. If it 
were not for the responsibility of every 
man’s religion for that of his neighbor, 
the sharpest of the demands for the 
revising of creeds and ideas of author- 
ity would be wanting. If we expect 
religion not alone to be true, but also 
to be a responsible activity bearing its 
part in every social transition, we can- 
not dispense with rites or with the 
priesthood’ that must administer and 
interpret them. 

But the time has surely come when 
mankind can accept the principle that 
the rite is made for man and not man 
for the rite, and when, without melting 
differences of expression into a deadly 
uniformity, community of meaning can 
be acknowledged beneath much of our 
ritual diversity. We do not wish sects 
to disappear, so far as they are signs 
that men are taking their differences of 
opinion seriously. But we would gladly 
wipe out the cleavages between many 
of our numerous sects which no longer 
represent actual religious divergences. 
There is, for example, a rite of baptism, 
significant and ancient and extremely 
various in form: if one sect chooses to 
express its meaning by immersion and 
another by sprinkling, no good reason 
appears why they should not do so. 
But if a question of validity is raised, 
and if I am excluded from a com- 
munion because I have not been im- 
mersed, the excluder is making of a va- 
riation in language a vera causa in a 
way which has no place in the age that 
is upon us. 

The whole case against the over-ma- 
terial conception of rite is gained when 
the Catholic churches acknowledge that 
a genuine Christianity can exist even 
though there is a discontinuity in the 
rite of transmission. This acknowledg- 
ment is at this moment becoming 
general; codperation in fact is break- 
ing the way for agreements in theory. 
The way to carry the good beginning 
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on is not the way of iconoclasm, as Mr. 
Wells would have it, nor yet the way of 
further demonstrating the possibility 
of formless and riteless religions of the 
spirit. The way lies in the direction of 
a wider appreciation of the meaning 
of ritual, and the growth of a demand 
for the freer administering of ritual, 
much as the unchurched public at 
present is inclined to regard it as one 
of its prerogatives to claim the func- 
tions of priest or clergyman in cele- 
brating a wedding or a death. The 
public judgment of the validity of a 
ceremony not too particular whether 
its knot is tied by Presbyterian or by 
Episcopalian, may serve as a rough 
guide for the clerical judgment. It isa 
severer public than usual that will now 
require of our religious institutions; 
as a primary test of their good faith, 
that they discover and acknowledge in 
their organization the unities of faith 
that underlie the diversities of rite. 
The alternative is a grave one. For 
the world that emerges from the ordeal 
will not stand at the same point: the 
wine in any case will be new, and if the 
bottles are old, the total result will be 
worse, not better. It is easier for or- 
ganized religion than for any other in- 
stitution to justify itself in declining to 
change; because it is religion that must 
serve as the region of calm and stabil- 
ity in the midst of general upheaval. 
But in truth the only change required 
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of it is that it make itself fit to serve 
as the pivot of transition, furnishing 
our returning warriors with a tangible 
hold on realities deep enough to dig- 
nify the sober constructive efforts of 
peace as well as the lurid occasions of 
war. 

But the consumers of religion, the 
public in and out of the churches, while 
holding them responsible for this re- 
sult, are not in a position to hold over 
their heads the lofty threat of a de- 
stroyed religion, or of abandoned 
churches, if these things are not 
accomplished. 

For whether they do their work well 
or ill, we have no other religion and no 
other church than our own. If they 
fail us, it is not alone they that fail: it 
is our civilization that fails, and we 
with it. It is always possible that there 
is not enough clear insight and steady 
resolution in the whole body, lay and 
cleric, to throw the confused counsels 
of the moment into proportion, and to 
lead bewildered and timid minds into 
effective grappling with the problem. 
History is the world’s judgment seat; 
and if we deserve to go under, we shall 
not survive merely because we have 
conquered Germany. What we de- 
mand of the churches, then, we de- 
mand of ourselves; and in a wider 
sense, the word of McGill is the word 
for the hour. We are not yet enough in 
earnest about our own faith. 
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BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


Ir may be because, since the begin- 
ning of the war, the British sailor has 
constantly been riding the crest of the 
wave of great events, that he is so 
prone to regard even the most dramatic 
and historic actions in which he has 
chanced to figure, as little or not at all 
removed from the ordinary run of his 
existence, or as only a slightly different 
screening of the regular grist of the mill 
of his daily service. Thus, I once heard 
a young officer describing a night de- 
stroyer action in which he had played 
a notable part as having been ‘like a 
hot game of Rugger, only not quite so 
dirty,’ and another assert that his most 
vivid recollection of a day in which he 
had performed a deed of personal dar- 
ing that had carried his name to the 
very end of the civilized world was, 
how ‘jolly good’ his dinner tasted that 
night. 

It was this attitude which was largely 
responsible for the fact that, although 
there were upwards of three or four 
score officers and men who had taken 
part in the sinking of the Emden still 
in her, I spent several days in the Syd- 
ney before I found anyone who appear- 
ed to consider that stirring action as 
anything other than the mustiest of 
ancient history, and, as such, of no con- 
ceivable interest at a time when every 
thought was centred upon the vital 
present and the pregnant future rather 
than upon the irrevocably buried past. 
And, in the end, it was more by luck 
than by deliberate design that the two 
actors in the historic drama which I 
had set myself the task of learning 
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something of, at first-hand, came to tell 
me of the parts they had played. The 
fact that they were the two men who 
had had what were perhaps more com- 
prehensive opportunities for observa- 
tion than any others was my sheer good 
fortune. 

It was toward midnight of a day of 
light cruiser ‘exercises’ that I first 
stumbled upon the trail which I had 
hitherto sought vainly to uncover. 
With all hands at ‘night-defense’ sta- 
tions, and steaming at _half-speed 
through the almost impenetrable black- 
ness, we were groping blindly for an 
uncertainly located target, in an en- 
deavor to reproduce the conditions 
under which enemy destroyers might 
be expected to be encountered in the 
darkness. Suddenly the sharp bang of 
a small-calibre gun rang out, followed 
by the shriek of a speeding projectile; 
and presently the glare of a down- 
floating star-shell shed its golden-gray 
radiance over the misty surface of the 
sea. Instantly the unleashed search- 
light beams leaped to a distant little 
patch of rectangular canvas gliding 
along through the luminous fog on our 
port beam, and a fraction of a second 
later, — following the red flame-stabs 
and the thunderous crashes of a broad- 
side, — it disappeared in the midst of 
ghostly green-white geysers of tossing 
spray. 

It was while, flash-blinded and gun- 
deafened, I fumbled about on the deck 
of the signal-bridge for the ‘ear-defen- 
der,’ which the nervous jerk of my 
head had flirted loose, that I heard a 
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quiet voice speaking in the darkness 
beside me, as a hard hand brushed 
mine in the search. 

“You'll find, sir, that cotton wool’s 
a good sight better than one of them 
patent ear-protectors,’ it said. ‘I sup- 
pose it was one of them “Mallock- 
Armstrongs”’ that you plug in. I had 
a pair of that kind when we went after 
the Emden, and they kicked out just 
like yours did at the first salvo. You 
can bet I was deaf as a toad before we 
finished polishing her off. 

‘I was watching the whole of that 
show, sir, from just where you’re stand- 
ing now,’ the voice went on after the 
lost ‘defender’ had been found and re- 
placed, ‘and it was just behind you 
that the shell that sheared off our range- 
finder and killed the range-taker passed 
on through the screen and into the 
sea. It was either that shell or else the 
fragment of another one (I could never 
quite make sure which) that cut off 
and carried away one half of a pair of 
prism glasses hanging there, leaving 
the other just as good as ever. We still 
have the remnant in our mess as a 
memento.’ 

Flash and roar and that spectral up- 
heaving of foam-fountains in the con- 
verging rays of the searchlights crowd- 
ed most other things out of the next 
hour or two, and it was only when the 
night-firing was over and we were head- 
ed back for our anchorage in the cold 
light of the early dawn that I discov- 
ered that it was a young signalman 
who had been standing watch beside 
me during the exercises. Keen and alert 
he looked, notwithstanding the sleep- 
less night behind him; and it was easy 
enough to believe him, when he told 
me that his had been the honor of being 
the first man aboard the Sydney to sight 
the ‘strange ship’ which subsequently 
turned out to be the long-sought-for 
Emden. 

“It was just the luck of my chancing 
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to be on watch with a good pair of 
glasses,’ he said modestly; ‘but that 
was by no means the limit of my luck 
in connection with the Emden show. 
When we went to “‘action stations,”’ I 
was ordered to come up here and do 
nothing but keep an eye on the collier 
which had been standing-by the Em- 
den at first, but which got away under 
full steam just as soon as it was plain 
we were going to give her what for. I 
carried out orders all right as far as 
keeping an eye on the collier was con- 
cerned, but my other eye, and my mind, 
were on the Emden ring of the circus. 
I don’t really suppose that there was 
another man aboard the Sydney who 
had as little to do, and therefore as 
much time to see what was going on, 
as I did. 

‘But that wasn’t the end of my 
luck, for I was one of the party that 
went ashore the next morning to round 
up the Huns who had landed on Direc- 
tion Island; and then, after that, I was 
in the first boat that went to begin sal- 
vage operations on the Emden. So you 
see I had a fairly good all-round kind 
of a “look see.” My training as a sig- 
nalman made it natural for me to jot 
down things as I saw them, and I 
think that I still have a page of mem- 
orandum where I made notes during 
the fight, of what time some of the 
things happened. If you’d like to see 
it, sir —’ 

Then I knew that at last I had in 
prospect the sort of story I had been 
looking for; and before going below 
for my cup of ship’s cocoa, as a pre- 
liminary to turning in, I had arranged 
for a yarn in the first dog watch that 
evening. It was, indeed, good luck to 
hear the account of the historic action 
from one who, besides having had such 
exceptional opportunities for seeing 
the various phases of it, also appeared 
to be well educated and to be a trained 
observer. 
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‘I’m sorry I could n’t find one of the 
Emden’s cat-o-nine-tails,’ were my vis- 
itor’s first words, when he appeared at 
the door of the captain’s sea-cabin 
where I awaited him after tea; ‘but the 
fact is that the most of us have taken 
the best of our little remembrances of 
that show ashore for safe-keeping, and 
those “dusters” were the things we 
prized more than anything else as show- 
ing the Hun up for the bully he really 
is. What did they use them for? Well, 
if you’d believe their story, it was to 
dust their togs after coaling ship. We 
brought back about twenty of them, 
with the rest of the salvage, and at 
first we were rather inclined to take it 
for straight when they said they used 
them for dusters. Then one of our pris- 
oners got hold of more than his share of 
our beer one night, and became drunk 
and truthful at the same time. He con- 
fessed that they had been used on the 
men time and time again, just in or- 
dinary routine, to keep them up to the 
mark on discipline. He also said that 
they had been used freely during the 
fight with the Sydney, and that, when 
the lashes failed to give sufficient “en- 
couragement,” something more drastic 
was used. But I[’ll tell you about that 
in its place. But you see what real 
prizes those “cats” were, sir, in the 
way of holding the Hun up to the light 
so you could see through him, so to 
speak. My “cat” was a brand-new 
one, but the most of the lot were black 
and stiff with blood. 

“We’d been rather playing at war up 
to the time we fought the Emden,’ he 
went on, ‘having spent most of the 
opening months purifying the Mar- 
shalls, Carolines, New Britain, and 
New Guinea, by cleaning the Huns out 
of them. There had been a few skir- 
mishes ashore, but nothing at all at sea, 
nor did the prospects of anything of 


the kind seem any better in early No- 
vember than they had been right along 
up to then. We missed our big fight 
when, with the Australia, Melbourne, 
and the French cruiser, Montcalm, we 
came within twenty-four hours of con- 
necting with Von Spee’s squadron when 
they swept through the South Pacific 
on their way to South American waters. 

With that gone, there did n’t seem 
much to look forward to until we were 
sent to the North Sea; and we were 
rather hoping, when we set out from 
Australia with a convoy in the first 
week of November, that we might keep 
going right on to Europe. We knew, of 
course, that the Emden was still in 
business, but we also knew that any 
one ship had about as much chance of 
finding her in the Indian Ocean as you 
have of finding the finger-ring you lose 
in the coal-bunkers. Certainly we did 
n’t expect that going out in force with 
a convoy would be the means of bring- 
ing her to the end of her tether. 

‘The first and only word we had that 
a raider was in our vicinity was in the 
form of a broken message from the 
Cocos station, which never got further 
than “Strange cruiser is at entrance of 
harbor.” At that point the “strange 
cruiser” managed to work an effective 
“‘jam,” and it was not long before the 
Cocos call ceased entirely. Although 
we did not learn it till the next day, 
this was caused by the destruction of 
the station by a landing party from the 
Emden under Lieutenant Miicke. 

‘The convoying warships were the 
Sydney, her sister the Melbourne, and 
a Japanese cruiser, larger and with big- 
ger guns, but slower than we. The Jap, 
without waiting for orders from the cap- 
tain of the Melbourne, who was, the 
senior officer of the convoy, dashed off 
at once, and was only recalled with 
difficulty. A message which the Jap- 
anese captain sent to account for his 
break, was most amusing. “We do not 
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trust the skipper ship Emden,” it read; 
“he is one tricky fellow and must be 
watched.” As the job was one for a 
fast light cruiser, the choice was be- 
tween the Sydney and Melbourne; and 
it was because the skipper of the Mel- 
bourne did not feel that he had author- 
ity to leave the convoy that the Sydney 
had the call. We worked up to top 
speed quickly, and were soon tearing 
through the water, headed for Cocos 
Island, at over twenty-six knots an 
hour. 

‘I don’t remember that there was 
any special excitement in the Sydney 
that morning. We had dashed off on 
too many wild-goose chases already, to 
feel that there was very much of a 
chance of finding our bird this time. 
In fact, I don’t remember being as nerv- 
ous at any stage of this Emden show, as 
in a night attack we made on Rabaul 
in New Britain, where never a shot was 
fired. There had been some ‘‘Telefun- 
ken” messages in the air during the 
night (undecipherable, of course), but 
that was only to be expected. Every- 
one seemed even more inclined to crack 
jokes than usual, and that is saying a 
good deal. I remember especially that 
some of the officers were making very 
merry over the fact that Lieutenant 
G prepared for action by going 
to the barber and having his hair cut, 
—something that he did n’t do very 
often. 

‘It was about seven in the morning 
when the broken message was picked 
up, and at eight I was sent aloft to re- 
lieve the lookout. It was 9.15 when the 
ragged fringe of the cocoanut palms of 
Direction Island — the main one of the 
Cocos-Keeling group — began to poke 
up over the horizon, and perhaps ten 
minutes later that my glasses made out 
the dim but unmistakable outline of 
three funnel-tops. Although we had n’t 
studied silhouettes at that stage of the 
game anything like as much as we’ve 
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had a chance to since, that trio of 
smoke-stacks marked her for a Hun, 
and probably the Emden or KGnigs- 
berg. Just which it was, we never knew 
for certain till after we’d put her out of 
action and picked up the crew of the 
collier that accompanied her. 

‘Just before I went aloft, I heard one 
of the officers make an offer of a pound 
to the boy that was first to sight the 
enemy. I did n’t come under that ra- 
ting myself, but it occurred to me in- 
stantly that it would never do to let 
all that money go unearned. So I lean- 
ed over, broke the news to a pukka boy 
who was aloft with me, and told him to 
sing it out. He got the quid all right, 
and, for a long time at least, he got all 
the credit and kudos of actually being 
the first to sight the Emden. When I 
finally told the captain about the way 
it really happened, he laughed and said 
it served me right for trying to dabble 
in “high finance.” I never understood 
quite what he meant, but always fan- 
cied “high” had some reference to me 
being aloft, and “finance” referred to 
the quid. 

‘The first sign of life I saw on the 
Emden was when she started blowing 
her siren. This, although we did not 
know it at the time, was an attempt to 
call back the party she had sent ashore 
to destroy the wireless station. Luckily 
for that lot, there was no time for them 
to come off. The Emden did not, as I 
have read in several accounts of the 
action, attempt to close immediately, 
but rather headed off in what appeared 
to be an endeavor to clear the land and 
make a run of it to the south’ard. {It 
was only when her skipper saw that the 
converging course we were steering was 
going to cut him off in that direction, 
that he took the bull by the horns and 
tried to shorten the range to one at 
which his four-point-ones would have 
the most effect. 

‘There is no use denying that we 
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were taken very much by surprise when 
the enemy fired his ranging shot at 
10,500 yards, for we had hardly ex- 
pected him to open at over seven or 
eight thousand. Still more surprising 
was the accuracy of that shot, for it 
fell short only by about a hundred 
yards, and went wobbling overhead in 
a wild ricochet. His next was a broad- 
side salvo which straddled us, and his 
third — about ten minutes after his 
“opener” — was a hit. And a right 
smart hit it was, too, though its results 
were by no means so bad as they might 
have been. I had the finest kind of a 
chance to see everything that that first 
shell did to us. It began by cutting off 
a pair of signal-halyards on the en- 
gaged side, then tore a leg off the range- 
taker, then sheared off the stand sup- 
porting the range-finder itself, then 
through the hammocks lining the in- 
side of the upper bridge, and finally 
down through the canvas screen of the 
signal-bridge (behind where you were 
standing last night), and on into the 
sea. If it had exploded, it could hardly 
have failed to kill the captain, naviga- 
tor, and gunnery lieutenant, and prob- 
ably pretty well all the rest of us on 
both bridges. 

“You may well believe, sir, that we 
were rather in a mess for some minutes 
following that smash; but I remember 
that the officers — and especially the 
captain and navigator — were as cool 
as ice through it all. The captain went 
right on walking round the compass, 
taking his sights and giving his orders, 
while the “ pilot”’ was squatting on top 
of the conning-tower and following the 
Emden through his glasses, just as 
though she had been a horse-race. I 
even remember him finding time to 
laugh at me when I ducked as one or 
two of the first shells screamed over. 
“No use trying to get under the screen, 
Seabrooke,” he said; “that canvas 
won ’t stop ’em.” 
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“It was almost immediately after this 
that the after-control — located about 
amidships — met with even a worse 
disaster through being hit squarely 
with two or three shells from a closely 
bunched salvo. I had a clear view in 
that direction from where I stood, and 
chanced to be looking that way when 
the crash came. I saw a lot of arms and 
legs mixed up in the flying wreckage, 
but the sight I shall never forget was a 
whole body turning slowly in the air, 
like a dummy in a cinema picture of an 
explosion. As the profile of the face 
showed sharp against the sky for an 
instant, I recognized it as that of a chap 
who had been rather a pal of mine, and 
so knew that. poor old M had “got 
his” a couple of hours before I heard it 
from the surgeon. 

“While I was edging along the deck 
with the stretcher party, I saw, out of 
the corner of my eye, what appeared to 
bea very funny sight — one of the gun- 
crew of S-2, which was not engaged at 
the time, dabbling his foot in a bucket 
of water. When I came back, I saw 
that it was anything but funny. Two 
of the crews of starboard guns had been 
badly knocked about by the explosion 
of shells striking the deck at the end of 
their long high-angle flight. Among 
these was the chap I had seen appar- 
ently cooling his foot in a water-bucket. 
As a matter of fact, it was no foot at all 
he was dabbling, but only a maimed 
stump. The foot had been carried away 
by a shell-fragment, and the brave 
chap, not wanting to be put on the 
shelf by going down to the surgeon, had 
— all on his own — scooped up a can- 
vas bucket full of salt water and was 
soaking his stump in it in an endeavor 
to stop the flow of blood. He was biting 
through his lip with the smart of the 
brine on the raw flesh as I came up; but 
as I turned and looked back from the 
ladder leading up to the bridge, I saw 
him hobble painfully across the deck 
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and climb back into his sight-setter’s 
seat behind his gun. I have forgotten 
now whether it was another wound, or 
further loss of blood from this one, 
which finally bowled him over and put 
him out of the fight he wanted so much 
to see through to a finish. 

‘These I have mentioned were the 
several shots from the Emden which 
were responsible for our total casualties 
of four killed and eleven wounded. Of 
other hits, one took a big bite out of the 
mainmast, but not quite enough to 
bring it down. Another scooped a neat 
hollow out of the shield of the foremost 
starboard gun and bounced off into the 
sea, leaving two or three of the crew, 
who had been in close contact with the 
shield, half paralyzed for a few moments 
from the sharp shock. Still another 
ploughed through a grating, two bulk- 
heads, and the commander’s cabin, and 
finally nipped into the sea, all without 
exploding. 

‘After the knocking out of the range- 
finders, perhaps our most troublesome 
injury was from a shellhole in the 
fo’c’stl’ deck, through which the water, 
from the big bow wave the Sydney was 
throwing up, entered and flooded the 
boys’ mess-deck. By means of the wa- 
ter-tight doors, we managed to confine 
the flooding to that flat only. 

‘There is no doubt that for the first 
fifteen or twenty minutes of the fight 
the Emden had the best of it. This was 
probably due mainly to her luck in put- 
ting both our range-finders out of ac- 
tion, in what were practically her open- 
ing shots. It took her three ranging 
shots to find us, though, and, once we 
started, we did the same with her. Our 
first salvo fell beyond her, the next both 
short and wide, but two or three shells 
from the third found their mark. And 
we were no less lucky than the Emden 
with our first hits; for where she knock- 
ed out our gunnery control by dis- 
abling our range-finders, we did the 
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same to her by shooting away the 
voice-pipes of her conning tower, from 
which Captain von Muller directed the 
action. 

‘Just as soon as we started hitting 
the Emden, she stopped hitting us. In 
fact, I don’t think from then on to the 
end she dropped another shell aboard 
us. Going aft to see if a small cordite 
fire had been put out, I noticed the crew 
of one of the port guns — P-3, I think 
it was, which was not in a position to 
train at that moment — amusing them- 
selves by chalking messages on their 
shells. I don’t remember all of them, as 
there was a good deal of a variety. One 
shell had ‘‘Emden”’ on it, to make sure 
it would go to the right “‘address,” I 
suppose. Another had “Cheerio” and 
“Good Luck” on it, and another sim- 
ply “Kaiser.” They were a proper lot 
of “Don’t-give-a-hangs,” that crew. 

“With the Emden’s shell no longer 
bursting about our ears, I had a better 
chance to watch the effect of our fire 
upon her. [I still have the page of mem- 
orandum on which I noted the time 
that a few things happened during the 
next hour. I will run through it so you 
can see just the way the show went. 
At ten o’clock the range was about 
8,000 yards, a distance at which the 
captain evidently reckoned our guns 
would do the most harm to the Emden, 
and hers the least to us. She was trying 
to close this for some time, but the 
Sydney was using her superior speed to 
keep her right there, so that, in a way, 
she was chasing us at this stage of the 
game. 

‘The effect of our fire on the Emden 
first began to show just after ten, and 
at 10.04 I made a note that her fore 
funnel had disappeared. At 10.20 our 
lyddite caused a big explosion at the 
foot of her mainmast, making a fire 
which never was entirely got under 
control. At 10.34 her foremast, and 
with it the fore-control, collapsed under 
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a hard hit and disappeared over the far 
side. At 10.41 a heavy salvo struck her 
amidships, sending the second funnel 
after the first, and starting a fierce fire 
in the engine-room. At 11.08 the third 
funnel went the way of the other two; 
and when I looked up from writing that 
down, I saw that the fore-bridge had 
done the disappearing act. Almost im- 
mediately the Emden altered course 
and headed straight for the beach of 
North Keeling Island, which she had 
been rapidly nearing during the last 
hour. The Sydney fired her last salvo 
at 11.15, and then the captain, seeing 
that the enemy was securely aground, 
turned away and started in hot pursuit 
of the collier. 

‘This collier, as we learned presently, 
was a former British ship, the Buresk, 
which had been captured by the Emden 
some time before and put in charge of 
a German prize crew. If her skipper 
had not felt sure that the Emden was 
going to do for us, he could easily have 
steamed out of sight while the engage- 
ment was on. As it was, he lingered too 
long, and we had little difficulty in pull- 
ing up to a range from which we could 
put a warning shell across the run- 
away’s bows. That brought her up, but 
the Hun naval ensign was kept flying 
until a signal was made for it to be 
struck. That brought the rag down on 
the run, but her skipper prevented it 
falling into our hands by burning it. 

‘No sooner was our boarding officer 
over her side, than a mob of Chinese 
stokers crowded about him, shouting in 
“pidgin” English that “puff-puff boat 
gottee biggee holee. No more top-side 
can walkee.”” Rushing below, our men 
found the sea-cocks open, with their 
spindles bent in a way to make closing 
impossible. As the ship was already 
getting a list on, there was nothing to 
do but take the prisoners off and let 
her go down. To make sure that there 
was no trick about the game, — that 
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no concealed crew had been left behind 
to stop the leaks by some prearrariged 
contrivances and steam away with her 
as soon as it was dark, — the Sydney 
pumped four shells into her at short 
range, and she was burning fiercely 
from fires started by these when the 
water closed over her. Then, at a some- 
what more leisurely gait, we steamed 
back to see how it fared with the 
Emden. 

“It was now about the middle of the 
afternoon, and the first thing we no- 
ticed — standing out sharp in the rays 
of the slanting sun — was the naval 
ensign flying at the still upright main- 
mast of the Emden. The instant he saw ¥ 
this, the captain made the signal, by 4 
flag, “Do you surrender?” To this 4 
Emden made back, by Morse flag, 
“Have no signal-books,” which meant, } 
of course (if it was true), that she J 
could n’t read our first signal. Then, 4 
using Morse flag, which they had al- | 
ready shown they understood, we re- |} 
peated the signal, “Do you surrender?” |} 
There was no answer to this, and again 
we repeated it. As there was still no | 
answer, and as there was no sign what- | 
ever of anything in the way of a white | 
flag being shown anywhere, the captain | 
had no alternative but to continue the 4 
action. I have always been glad that I | 
heard the captain’s orders to the gun- J 
nery lieutenant at this time, for the © 
point is one on which the Hun sur- 
vivors were even then ready to start 
lying. 

“We were at fairly close range, and 
I heard Lieutenant R ask the cap- } 
tain what part of the ship he should | 
direct his fire upon. The captain stud- § 
ied the Emden through his glass for a | 
few moments, and then, remarking that 
most of the men appeared to be bunch- 
ed at opposite ends of the ship, — on | 
the fo’c’stl’ and quarterdeck,—said he 
thought that there would be less chance jj 
of killing anyone if the fire was directed | 
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somewhere between those two points. 
Then I heard him give the definite 
order, “Open fire, and aim for foot of 
mainmast,” and that was the word that 
was passed on to the guns. 

The port guns fired (if I remember 
right) three quick salvos, and we were 
just turning to give the starboard ones 
a chance, when a man was seen clam- 
bering up the solitary stick of the Em- 
den, and the word was passed, “Don’t 
fire without further orders.” At the 
same time a white flag, which I later 
learned was a table-cloth, was dis- 
played from the quarterdeck. A mo- 
ment later the naval ensign fluttered 
down, and shortly I saw the smoke of 
a new fire on the quarterdeck. I sur- 
mised rightly that they were following 
the example of the Buresk in burning 
their flag to prevent its capture; but 
what else was going up in that fire I 
did not learn until I swarmed up to 
that deck the next day. 

“It was an unfortunate fact that our 
guns, which there had been no time to 
overhaul, were suffering a good deal 
from the strain of their hard firing dur- 
ing the battle. As a consequence, their 
shooting was by no means as accurate 
as at the beginning of the action, and 
several of the shells went wide of the 
point at which it was endeavored to 
direct them. There is no doubt that 
they wrought sad havoc among the 
crowd on the fo’c’stl’, and I don’t think 
our prisoners were exaggerating much 
when they said that those three last 
salvos killed sixty and wounded a good 
many more, and also that a number of 
others were drowned by jumping into 
the surf in the panic that followed. One 
could feel a lot worse about it, though, 
if the whole thing had n’t been due to 
the sheer pigheadedness of their skip- 
per in trying to bluff us into letting him 
keep his flag up. He has the blood of 
every man that was killed by those last 
unnecessary shots on his hands, just as 
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much as his brother Huns have those of 
the women and children they have mur- 
dered in France and Belgium. Von 
Muller was brave all right. There’s 
nothing against him on that score. But 
it was nothing but his pride, and a self- 
ish desire to keep his face with his su- 
periors whenever he got back to Ger- 
many, that led him to force us to fire 
those entirely needless shots into his 
ship. He thought that he would cut a 
better figure at his court-martial if his 
colors were shot down rather than low- 
ered in surrender. 

‘I’ve never had any patience, sir, 
with all that has been said and written 
about Von Muller’s being a sportsman. 
That reputation was gained wholly 
through the sportsmanship of the Syd- 
ney’s officers, who, because they had 
given the Emden a licking in a fair 
give-and-take fight, did n’t think it was 
quite the proper thing to speak ill of 
her captain, even if it was the truth. 

‘And one other thing, sir, while I’m 
speaking of this incident. Every time 
I hear anyone talk about negotiating 
with the Huns, I tell them that story 
of Von Muller’s bluff about his flag. 
He pretended not to understand our 
signals just because it served his pur- 
pose not to understand them. But 
when our guns began to talk, he had 
no difficulty translating their language. 
Well, sir, the Huns are all alike. They 
never will understand any language but 
that of guns, until their bully streak is 
knocked out of them with guns. It’s a 
dirty job, sir, but that’s the only way 
to finish it.’ 


II 


The lad’s fine blue eyes were flashing, 
and his face red with excitement, and 
he took out a handkerchief and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow before 
resuming his narrative. 

“It was getting too late in the day to 
start salvage work on the Emden,’ he 
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went on more quietly, ‘and so we did 
the best we could for her for the present 
by sending in a boat, manned by pris- 
oners from the Buresk, with food and 
water and a message to the effect that 
we would return early in the morning 
for rescue operations. Then we put out 
to sea, for we thought we still had to 
reckon with the Kénigsberg turning up 
at any moment, and did n’t want her 
to surprise us as we had surprised the 
Emden. Crossing the track of the bat- 
tle, we sighted and picked up three Hun 
seamen who claimed to have been 
blown from the deck of the Emden by 
the explosion of one of our shells, none 
of them much the worse for their ex- 
perience. Indeed, the fact that they 
were not in worse shape rather led us to 
suspect that they had jumped over- 
board to avoid the explosion of our shell 
rather than as a direct consequence of 
an explosion. 


‘I don’t exactly remember whether it 
was one of these chaps, or one of the 


English-speaking prisoners from the 
Buresk, who, by blurting out some- 
thing about how lucky his mates were 
who got ashore before the fight started, 
gave us our first inkling that the Em- 
den had sent a landing-party to Direc- 
tion Island to destroy the wireless sta- 
tion. There were three officers and 
forty men, he told us, and this we later 
learned to be the truth. What he did 
not tell us, — quite possibly because he 
did not know of it, — was the fact that, 
besides being armed with rifles, this 
party also carried three machine-guns. 
It was only by chance that our failure 
to reckon with this latter fact did not 
get us into serious trouble. Indeed, I 
think it is more than likely that I would 
not be here talking to you now but for 
the happy fact that the little schooner 
Ayesha, lying in Direction harbor, of- 
fered a chance of escape, too promising 
for the officer in command of the party 
to resist. 
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‘The rounding up of this lot, of 
course, had the call over everything 
else, and at first the captain appeared 
to be considering putting back to Di- 
rection at once, and landing in the 
night. Lucky indeed it was for us that 
we didn’t, for that — as we learned 
later from the wireless station people — 
was just what the Germans had ex- 
pected and prepared for. Had we gone 
in there in the night, we would have 
found the only landing-place covered 
by machine-guns, and would probably 
have stepped off into an ambush that 
would have wiped the lot of us out in 
a minute or two. Landing at dawn, 
however, we found our birds flown, and 
I, for one, was jolly glad to hear it; for 
they had told us what a resolute fellow 
the German officer leading the party 
was, and how determined he had been 
to make a resistance. This chap, by the 
way, was Lieutenant Miicke, who later 
found his way back to Germany by 
way of Turkey. When I read, three or 
four months later, of how well he had 
used those same machine-guns, that he 
had mounted to receive us, against the 
Arabs in fighting his way up the coast 
of the Red Sea, I realized the extent to 
which we had been asking for trouble, 
in landing armed as we were. Not ex- 
pecting any resistance, we had no ma- 
chine-guns, and I think there were sev- 
eral others who, like myself, had been 
given only revolvers. Since the Syd- 
ney’s lucky star was in the ascendant 
for the whole show, however, no harm 
came of it. 

“You may be sure that the wireless 
station people were glad to see us, for 
they had never been sure until they had 
seen the last of Miicke and his men, just 
how the Huns might use them in case 
the latter determined to fight it out to 
the last ditch on Direction Island. One 
of them told me that he had visions of 
being used as a human shield against 
the Sydney’s shells, as the Huns used 
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the women and children in Belgium. 
They were a proper devil-may-care 
lot, those fellows, and I can quite 
believe the story that they asked the 
Huns to come and play tennis with 
them, when they got tired of watching 
the one-sided fight between the Sydney 
and Emden. 

‘As we were in a hurry to get back to 
the Emden, we did not remain long 
ashore on Direction. Their doctor came 
off with us to help with the wounded, 
and with him came two or three other 
of the wireless people, to have a hurried 
“look-see” at the Sydney. These latter 
intended to return to shore at once in 
their own boat; but, by some mistake, 
the whaler was cast off, and the Sydney 
got under way while the inspector 
was still in conversation with the cap- 
tain. They were about to ring down to 
stop the engines, when the chap, with a 
good-bye wave of his hand, ran to the 
port rail and disappeared in a header 
over the side. A moment later he reap- 
peared, settled his helmet back on his 
head, and struck out in a leisurely way 
for the boat which was pulling back to 
meet him. It was quite the coolest 
thing of the kind I ever saw; but I 
did n’t appreciate it fully until an hour 
or so later, when I saw the black tri- 
angular fins of countless “tiger” sharks 
converging from every direction to 
where the Emden had been casting her 
dead into the surf of North Keeling 
Island. 

‘Scarcely had we entered again the 
waters through which the battle had 
been fought, than we began to sight 
floating bodies. This was only to be 
expected; but what did surprise us 
was 10 come upon a wounded man, in 
a life-belt, being pushed slowly shore- 
ward by an unwounded mate who had 
nothing whatever to keep him afloat. 
Although they had been in the water 
all of twenty-four hours, both were in 
fairly good shape when we picked them 
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up, and the unwounded chap was quite 
his own Hunnish self again, after he had 
had a night’s sleep and a couple of 
square meals. In fact, if I remember 
right, he was one of the worst of sev- 
eral of the prisoners who seemed to 
think it was their privilege to keep the 
stewards who were told off to look 
after them running day and night after 
“bier.” 

‘As we neared the Emden, I saw that 
she was flying the International signal 
for “In want of immediate assistance.” 
We lowered two boats, and in one of 
these under Lieutenant G I was 
sent along, in case there was any signal- 
ing to be done. It was a nasty job get- 
ting aboard her, for she was lying partly 
inside the surf, and the swells were run- 
ning high, even under her stern. As she 
was at right angles to the seas, there 
was no lee side to get under, and so we 
had to do the best we could, boarding 
her as she was. Lieutenant G had 
a hard scramble for it, and only the 
hands extended him by a couple of the 
German officers saved him from a duck- 
ing. Watching our chances, the rest of 
us swarmed up between swells, but it 
was touch-and-go all the time and took 
a long while. 

‘Frightful as the wreck of the Emden 
looked from the sea, it was nothing to 
the sheer horror of it, as you saw it 
aboard her. The picture of it is still as 
clear in my memory as if photographed 
there. I will tell you first about the 
ship itself. The great and growing hole 
in her bows, where she was pounding 
the reef, could be seen by leaning over 
the side. Of the fore-bridge, only the 
deck remained. The chart-house was 
gone completely. The foremast, though 
more or less intact to the fore-top, had 
been shattered at the base by shells, 
and waslying over the port side, shroud- 
ed with wreckage. The fore-control top 
I could not find at all, and the fore-top- 
mast had also disappeared completely. 
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From the foremast to the main, which 
was still standing, was one tangled mass 
of wreckage, and of this the wireless 
room, which looked like a curio shop 
struck by lightning, was the worst 
mess. Two of the funnels were knocked 
flat over the port battery, crushing sev- 
eral bodies under them, and a third — 
the foremost one — was leaning against 
the wreck of the bridge. All about the 
starboard battery the deck was torn 
with gaping holes, and through these 
one could see that the whole inside of 
her was no more than a blown-out and 
burned-out shell. There was one place 
where it was a straight drop from the 
quarterdeck to the inner skin of the 
bottom. 

‘But it was the men — the dead and 
wounded — who provided the real hor- 
ror. In the first place, there had been 
something over 350 officers and men in 
the Emden. When we boarded her, 185 


of these were alive, but something like 
half of them were wounded, most of 


them very badly. This number in- 
cluded a score or so who had jumped or 
been blown overboard, and had swum, 
waded, or been washed by the surf to 
the beach of the island. Even the un- 
wounded were very cowed and apa- 
thetic, the only exceptions I remember 
being the captain and one or two other 
officers. 

‘By no means all of the dead had 
been thrown over in the twenty-four 
hours that had now passed since the 
battle, and not nearly as much had 
been done for the wounded as might 
have been, even considering the diffi- 
culties. Some of them had not even 
been dragged out of the sun, and it was 
the wounds of these (as I learned later 
from one of our sick-bay stewards) that 
were much the worst infested with the 
maggots, which the tropical heat had 
started breeding almost immediately, 
because no antiseptics had been ap- 
plied. A considerable quantity of med- 
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ical stores had been uninjured by the 
fighting, I was told, and the proper use 
of these would have made the greatest 
difference in saving the lives and pre- 
venting a lot of suffering. I could tell 
you just what swine it was who was 
responsible for this; but I’d rather you 
got the facts from one of the officers. I 
think our surgeon could tell you some- 
thing of the way things were. 

‘Horrible as were some of the mutila- 
tions from shell-fragments, by far the 
most shocking injuries seemed to have 
been inflicted by our lyddite. The 
hair and clothes were entirely burned 
from some of the bodies. Most of the 
bodies that had been thrown or blown 
overboard were being washed in to the 
beach by the surf, and there was a 
fringe of them lying in rumpled heaps 
above high-water mark. This was only 
about a hundred yards from the bow 
of the Emden, and some of our men 
said that they saw the big land-crabs 
crawling and fighting over them, and 
also worrying some of the wounded who 
had crawled a little further inshore, 
under the coco palms. These men 
ashore had most of them jumped over- 
board when those three last salvos were 
pumped into her; and as it was not 
possible for us to reach and bring them 
off till the following day, their suffer- 
ings from thirst and from the attacks 
of the crabs must have been very ter- 
rible indeed. 

‘Most of the unwounded men who 
jumped overboard were probably wash- 
ed ashore before the sharks had a chance 
to get to them; but the more helpless of 
the wounded, who went over outside of 
where the surf was breaking, must have 
been attacked almost at once. The sea 
tigers were still fighting over some of 
the fragments even after salvage work 
had commenced, and [ still shudder 
when I think of the shock it gave me 
the first time I saw a floating body 
start to wriggle, as a shark nosed into 
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it from beneath. It was a seaman in a 
white suit and sun-helmet, floating face 
down; and as the monster seized it, the 
jerks made it give two or three quick 
overhead flops of the arms, for all the 
world like a man striking out to swim 
the “Australian crawl.” 

‘But perhaps the thing that shocked 
me most of all, terrible as were the 
sights on every hand, was something 
one of the surviving lower officers (I 
think he was of warrant rank) said to 
me shortly after I came over the side. 
Although he was quite unwounded, he 
was lolling in the shade of a blanket 
thrown over some wreckage, and mak- 
ing no effort to help in the thousand 
and one things that might have been 
done to ease the sufferings of his mates. 
He spoke fairly good English, and I 
learned afterwards that he had been a 
steward on a Norddeutscher Lloyd 
liner on the Australian run. Raising 
himself on his elbow, but not leaving 
his comfortable retreat, he called out to 
me, “I say, my poy, vy vos it der 
Zydny every time turn to us stern on 
*stead of bows on?”’ There was the Hun 
for you! That little point about the 
way the Sydney happened to turn once 
or twice had evidently puzzled him, and 
the question had been occupying his 
Hunnish mind at a moment when any 
other kind of a human being but a Ger- 
man would have been working his head 
off, to make life a little less of a hell for 
the men who had fought beside him and 
under him. Sickened by the shambles 
all round, and half-choked as I was by 
the horrible reek from the bodies of the 
dead and wounded, it took all the con- 
trol I had to keep from putting my foot 
in the ruffian’s face. 

‘I learned a good many things, in 
those few hours I spent on the Emden, 
of the way of the Hun officers with 
their men; and the cat-o’-nine-tails I 
have told you of were not the worst. 
A rather decent sort of chap, who said 
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that he had learned his English working 
on a Scotchman’s farm in Argentina, 
took me to a doorway leading to a flat, 
from which a ladder had descended to 
the engine-roomand stokeholds. Across 
that doorway was lying the body of an 
officer, which nobody seemed to have 
taken the trouble to move. He was the 
gunnery lieutenant, the chap said, and 
had been driving up stokers at the point 
of his revolver, to serve a gun whose 
crew had been knocked out, when he 
was killed. The officer’s body was 
somewhat scorched by lyddite, but 
from the line of the burns it looked as 
if they were made after he fell. What 
looked to me very much like a bullet- 
wound in the side of the head struck 
me at once as the likely cause of his 
death. “Did one of his own men shoot 
him?” I asked; but the chap — seeing 
a young officer, who I later learned was 
Prince Franz Josef Hohenzollern, a 
relative of the Kaiser, approaching — 
only shrugged his shoulders and raised 
his eyebrows and walked away. I did 
n’t like to ask about the incident after 
the men were prisoners on the Sydney; 
but just the same, there has never been 
any doubt in my mind as to what 
occurred. 

‘Most of my time on the Emden was 
put in standing by on the quarterdeck, 
in case there was any signaling to be 
done; and this gave me a good chance 
to get a line on a little ceremony which 
had been carried out there just after 
she sent her flag down. We had seen 
them burn that flag, but just what 
other things went into that fire, we 
never knew exactly. The nature of 
some of them, however, I began to 
surmise when I came upon charred 
fragments of Bank of England notes 
lying about among the wreckage and 
sticking in the cracks of the warped 
deck. Several coins which I picked up 
turned out to be English shillings and 
German marks. I noticed that some of 
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our lads were pushing the search with 
much energy whenever they had a 
chance, paying especial attention to the 
cracks between the charred planking 
and the deck. When fire-blackened 
gold sovereigns began to make their ap- 
pearance in the Sydney, and kept ap- 
pearing even after we had been for 
months in the West Indies and South 
Atlantic, I understood the reason for 
their energy. 

‘When the prisoners were searched 
on board the Sydney, several of them 
were found to be in possession of Eng- 
lish sovereigns,— one of them gave 
the paymaster a bag containing over a 
hundred, for safe-keeping, — which they 
claimed to be their own. It was not 
until they had been disembarked at 
Colombo, that it turned out that one 
of them had confessed that, among 
other things thrown into that fire on 
the quarterdeck of the Emden, was all 
the treasure she had seized from the 
British merchant-ships she had sunk 
during her career as a raider. This in- 
cluded sixty thousand pounds in gold 
sovereigns and an unknown amount in 
bank-notes. The latter were consumed, 
and the gold, after the bags had been 
burned away from it, was swept into 
the sea. It was in this way that the few 
stray coins picked up, lingered behind 
in the gaping cracks opened up by 
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shells bursting in the enclosed spaces 
under the quarterdeck.’ 


At this juncture a messenger came to 
summon my young friend to the signal- 
bridge; but he lingered at the door long 
enough to say that he had fully made 
up his mind to go back to North Keel- 
ing Island after the war, and have a try 
at raking up some of that scuttled 
treasure. 

‘There’s no sand where she was ly- 
ing, sir; only hard coral reef that ought 
to catch the coins in the holes and pre- 
vent them from being washed away. 
My only fear is that the coral may 
grow over and cover it up before I am 
free to get out there. Do you know 
how fast a coral island grows, sir?’ 

I replied that I was not sure about it, 
but that I seemed to have some kind of 
an impression that the coral insect 
could not erect much more than a 
thirty-second of an inch of island a 
year; adding that I did n’t think that 
a few inches of coral could make much 
difference with a big heap of gold like 
that, in any case. 

‘Perhaps not, sir,’ he assented; ‘but 
all the same I’m hoping that it won’t 
have had time to grow even one inch 
before the war’s over. The stuff’s no 
use to a chap unless he can have it 
while he’s young.’ 
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BY PATON MacGILVARY 


February 18, 1918. 

‘Bioopy War’ is the slogan of this 
camp. So say we all as we take another 
glazed fruit candy sent to the boys from 
one of the ‘girls at home.’ Bloody War! 
All the men live in brick barracks, with 
iron beds, springs, sheets, pillows, and 
pillow-cases. Bloody War! All the men 
eat off china plates, with silver knives, 
forks, and spoons, have white table- 
cloths, and kick because they are re- 
quired to keep their napkins decently 
clean. They are fed coffee or chocolate, 
bread and stewed fruit for breakfast. 
They are fed a splendid soup of maca- 
roni or beans; boiled or mashed pota- 
toes with gravy, fresh meat of leg of 
lamb, roast beef, beefsteak, lamb chops, 
or the like; fruit for dessert, with a cup 
of after-dinner coffee—all this for 
lunch. They are fed perhaps rice-balls 
or rice soup, potatoes, boiled cabbage, 
cauliflower or greens, veal cutlets, fish- 
balls, meat-cakes or croquettes, with 
fruit and coffee — this for dinner. And 
Bloodier War! No two meals are alike, 
and they have a large variety. 

Within a short time, they will all 
have in this new camp hot and cold 
running water, showers, tubs, — white 
enameled tubs!— and a steam laun- 
dry plant, with Italian labor to run it. 

The poor officers suffer in the same 
way. They have only a double room 
each. Each compartment is only about 
eight feet square, and is electrically 
lighted, the War Department having 
cruelly declined to let us have oil lamps. 
They have only one Italian orderly 
for every two officers, who makes their 
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beds, sweeps their rooms, shines their 
shoes, runs their errands, and tries to 
help them dress. The American officers 
in our camp have only one Fiat touring 
car and three Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycles for their use — and there are 
fully five American officers. 

Oh — Cruel — Bloody — War! 

But I venture to say that there is not 
another camp in Europe or America as 
comfortable as this — and all because 
the Italians know how to get things 
done for little or nothing. The labor of 
the camp is done by little kids of ten or 
twelve years old, who do more work in 
a day than a day laborer in the States; 
and they are glad to work for five cents 
a day. 

No complaints are ever heard: they 
are always stifled, with the feeling that 
this is time of war! Think of the poor 
fellows who are in worse straits than 
we! I hope that this tragic letter de- 
picting the terrible conditions here will 
satisfy your parental feelings. We are 
living like kings, working like dogs, and 
getting ready to fight like devils. 


March 8, 1918. 
Who do you suppose has arrived here 
to be the new adjutant of the camp? 
None less than Albert Spaulding, the 
American violinist. He has brought 
along a ‘cheap $1000 fiddle,’ and such 
music as we have here is perfectly won- 
derful. Every other night or so he 
‘tunes up,’ or ‘practises,’ and gives an 
informal concert for which he would 

receive a princely sum at home. 

I am working hard under a man who 
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appreciates work done for him. Our 
commandant, Captain LaGuardia, Con- 
gressman from New York City, is the 
representative in Italy of the American 
Aircraft Committee, and therefore is 
naturally away from camp a good deal 
of the time. During his absence I act 
as commandant; when he is here, I am 
the American Chief Pilot. Although 
my work here will probably delay my 
going to the front for a month or so, it 
gives me such excellent experience and 
good training, not only in flying, but 
also along executive lines, that I am 
not altogether sorry to have this oppor- 
tunity. You see, the flying I am getting 
is of such a nature that, when I do get 
to the front, I shall have had more 
training than ninety per cent of our 
men sent there; all of which counts in 
this enterprise. Even with this delay, 
if luck goes with me, I shall get to the 
front along with the first of our men. 
It seemed at the outset that the first 
of us to finish would have to teach 
a while and then be sent back to the 
States as instructors, without first see- 
ing the front. The undesirability of 
this, and the great disappointment, are 
apparent. I applied through our com- 
man“ing officer for relief, but without 
avail. Then I applied for a transfer to 
France, to some French school, which 
I thought would send me to the front; 
but was refused. It looked as if I 
should not see the front at all. How- 
ever before anything disastrous hap- 
pened to my own personal plans, I suc- 
ceeded in being transferred to our new 
camp. A terrible unavoidable accident 
in a fog, in which one of my best friends 
was killed, left me senior officer here, 
next to the commandant. I got a good 
start at camp work by taking up the 
study of our losses, arriving at an effi- 
ciency factor, making a long report, 
and suggesting changes, which, when 
adopted, raised our flying efficiency very 
materially. But this is merely stalling 
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for time until I secure necessary orders 
to the front. 

I pulled off a little exhibition here at 
camp the other day — turned out all 
right, luckily. After a hot argument 
with some Italian pilots, in which they 
claimed that the excess strains put on 
a plane for the half-loop, or wing-loop, 
prevented the Farman training plane 
from doing it without smashing up in 
the air, and in which I claimed, after 
figuring it out carefully, that there 
were no unusual strains if the loop was 
done in a certain way, I took a plane, 
went away out of sight, practised, came 
back to camp at fifteen thousand feet, 
and did ten half-loops in succession — 
first six and a rest, then four more, end- 
ing up at three thousand feet. A half- 
loop is like a full loop in the first mo- 
tion, but because of the design of this 
plane, it is not possible to get up enough 
velocity to carry it over the top with- 
out breaking the machine by excessive 
speed. Therefore one starts with a little 
less speed, pulls up into a vertical posi- 
tion where the machine stalls, comes to 
a dead stop, then topples over sidewise 
into a large side-slip; the flight position 
is regained a little later by passing 
through a very restricted spiral. It is a 
beautiful manceuvre to watch — more 
so than the full loop, and much more 
thrilling; one of the regular acrobatic 
performances — it was with us only a 
question of doing it on the Farman. 

I proved my point, but felt rather 
guilty the next day when another pilot 
tried to do the same, at eight hundred 
feet — he needed a thousand for re- 
gaining normal position after the fall. 
He crashed to the ground, absolutely 
wrecking his machine. But fortunately 
he did not hurt himself very seriously. 
He will be laid up for perhaps a month, 
but is getting along very well now. I 
shall not try any more of those things 
on this kind of plane, so you may rest 
at ease. 
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March 9, 1918. 
My pear H . 

I had a chance to go up to Rome yes- 
terday on business, but it looked such 
fine flying weather that I turned it 
down. No doubt there will be other 
opportunities before long. You know I 
had a pleasure trip to Rome and one to 
Naples before I received my commis- 
sion; and since then an additional trip 
to Naples, for the service. It is all very 
interesting, and I feel as if I were doing 
something to help in the war, although 
I am not yet allowed the privilege of 
going to the front. There is nothing 
like responsibility to give one a new at- 
titude toward life. 

In addition to flying, sports of differ- 
ent varieties are indulged in here, be- 
tween the camps. To-morrow we have 
a big baseball game; it will be a real 
surprise. Our camp is new, and an un- 
known quantity — to others, but not 
to ourselves; for us it is a certainty. We 
have a regular pitcher of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics, and our infielders are 
rather famous college stars. They make 
up the finest little team I have seen for 
a long time. On the strength of it, and 
of the fact that on the first of the month 
the men received three months’ back- 
pay, the officers of our camp have done 
a lot on the side, which is a secret to be 
sprung to-morrow. We have bought a 
brass band of thirty pieces, pennants 
and megaphones, for all our men — 
something, I am certain, that will never 
be suspected by the rival camp. In ad- 
dition we have scoured southern Italy 
for peanuts and lemons, and are going 
to carry over with us a peanut-and- 
pink-lemonade stand. The game has re- 
ceived quite a little publicity. Among 
our guests there will be a general from 
a nearby military centre; and I know 
of several colonels and majors who 
have asked to be invited. The Italian 
colonel in charge of all the training- 
schools in Italy will throw the first ball. 
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It’s really hot stuff and will be some 
game, if for nothing else than the sur- 
prises it will present, to say nothing of 
our pitcher, who is such a corker that 
none of our own men, even with all the 
practice they are getting from him, are 
able to hit him; and the best of it is 
that the other camp have not the slight- 
est idea of his identity, but think that 
one of our ‘weaklings’ will be in the 
pitcher’s box. 


March 10, 1918. 

At present I am in the convalescent 
ward, recovering from a slight accident 
wherein the motorcycle, the silly beast, 
shied at a dog and ran off the road while 
I was jogging quietly along, at 64 miles 
an hour. These crazy cycles seem to 
poke along, after one has been riding in 
a plane near the ground, making twice 
that speed. Hence the temptation to 
run along wide open ‘on ‘high.’ I had 
my usual luck — motorcycle almost a 
complete wreck, but I was gently tossed - 
twenty or thirty feet from the scene of 
the accident and thus got out of the 
way. When found, I seemed to be suf- 
fering from a sprained left ankle, a 
rather deep gash down to the bone on 
my left shin, a dislocated thumb, and 
a face that is a sight to behold. I never 
was a beauty until now — it’s quite 
wonderful how the little experiences of 
life make a new man of you. And 
really aviation, I am finding, has its 
dangers. 

Wereit not that theaccident occurred 
‘in line of duty’ I should probably 
be explaining to some stern court- 
martial why our camp has one less Har- 
ley-Davidson. The commanding officer 
forbade my riding a motorcycle again, 
saying rather delicately that aviators 
are too valuable to waste on a Harley- 
Davidson; but somehow or other I 
have rather a sneaking suspicion that 
it was merely a tactful way of saying 
that motorcycles in Italy are too valu- 
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able to waste on this particular aviator. 

My bad luck with the motorcycle 
prevented my seeing the baseball game. 
But the men say it was one of the most 
exciting games they have ever seen. 
The score was tied, 0 to 0, until the 
first half of the last inning, when one of 
our men knocked a home run. The 
other side not scoring in their ‘ins,’ we 
took the game and about 25,000 lire 
from the other camp in the way of bets. 

When I get around again I am going 
to do some dual-control instruction for 
the experience. I rather look forward 
to it, now that I know it will not be 
permanent. 

I look forward to the time when, at 
the end of the war, we can make that 
canoe trip in Canada. But when I re- 
turn I shall not be content to settle 
down in the States, till I have had my 
fling traveling. Convinced though Iam 
that the best business opportunities lie 
in America, centre of the world’s com- 
mercial activities, nevertheless I crave 
for the wandering, the new, the wild. 
Russia or parts of South America may 
be my salvation. But before I get 
through I want a crack at Egypt, 
Africa, and China. 


March 17, 1918. 

My life for the past few weeks is 
about the most exciting I have ever 
passed. I am able to amble around 
quite comfortably now, although I was 
rather sore and bruised for a while. I 
have taken over a line of dual-control 
instruction for the experience it will 
give me. 

Riding in a plane, with a new man in 
whom you have no confidence, — who 
will do you know not what the next 
minute,—is far from monotonous 
drudgery. Every minute one is on the 
alert and passes through new thrills. I 
never knew how badly a machine could 
be flown without wrecking, until I saw 
some of these new men struggle. It is 
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interesting, and I like a little of it; but 
it would not do to spend my life at it. 
To trust yourself to a new man is in- 
deed to have the utmost confidence in 
the Fates; but yesterday I put them to 
a severe test. 

I had a great big Swede of a fellow 
who was up for his first lesson, and in 
taking off the ground, after a landing 
about five kilometres from camp, he 
headed straight for an olive tree. Upon 
getting close he became scared, — as 
did I, — but instead of trying to avoid 
it, he just hung on to the controls with 
all the strength of a drowning man. I 
wrenched and tussled to get the con- 
trols in time. Finally I got them — but 
it was too late. The under-side of the 
wing was stripped of the fabric, and the 
left aileron was torn off, while the ma- 
chine was inclined dangerously. Some- 
how or other we negotiated a landing 
and examined the bus. I decided that 
the plane, though with a reduced de- 
gree of stability, could still be flown; so 
I left the student to walk home for pun- 
ishment, while I flew the machine back 
to camp. It was some ride. The aile- 
rons on the left side were extremely un- 
sensitive, and the torn fabric of the 
wing made her have a heavy list, that 
gave an unusual flying experience. 

My arrival at camp was ridiculous. 
I came home with long streamers of 
torn linen riding behind, and a tangle 
of broken wires twirling aimlessly about. 
The Italians, an animated lot, came 
running up and jabbered excitedly. The 
Italian Chief Pilot congratulated me on 
being still alive, without asking me how 
it had happened. When at last I was 
able to get a word in and tell them, 
their attitude was even more amusing, 
— a mixture of surprise and disgust for 
one who would attempt such a stunt. 
Since my wing-loops the other day, I 
am afraid that I have lost my reputa- 
tion with them for being a safe pilot. 
Besides, I like to fly in rough weather 
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when they say it is too bad. ‘Your life 
stings,’ is an Italian proverb they apply 
to me now. And this last stunt has not 
reinstated me in their good opinion. 
But in battle one has to face such haz- 
ards, so why not try them out when the 
trying is good? The whole adventure 
was amusing, though I never again 
want to go through the actual collision. 
The feeling of being in a machine with 
a man who, in his excitement, just 
freezes on to the controls, — to have 
the commands there and not be able to 
use them, — that is a terrible feeling. 

To-day I had another experience, a 
trifle more ridiculous. We had made a 
practice landing in a rather small field, 
and in order to start off again had to 
turn round. In turning, the wind in a 
sudden gust hit us and swerved us out 
of our course, directly at a canal used 
for irrigation. I yelled to the cadet to 
turn off the gas; but he, being in his 
second lesson and losing his head, puts 
it on full. We go tearing across to this 
dike. The machine has not had time to 
acquire flying speed and cannot jump 
the ditch, so we roll right in. Sitting 
down about eight feet below the level 
of the field, only the top plane of the 
machine, and a bunch of wreckage that 
got scraped off on the way over, can be 
seen from outside. 

We picked ourselves up and walked 
around to make sure we were not hurt, 
and I went for help, leaving the cadet 
to guard the wreck. While I was gone, 
an Italian pilot, spying the calamity, 
landed, jumped out, rushed madly up 
and down, waving his arms, covering 
his eyes as though weeping, and dra- 
matically shouting: ‘Dov’é il pilota? O 
porca miséria! Dov’é il pilota? E morto? 
(Where is the pilot? O terrible misfor- 
tune! Where is the pilot? Is he dead?) 
The poor chap could see nothing but the 
submerged wreck, and the helpless cadet 
standing by dejectedly. He could speak 
no English, the cadet no Italian. The 
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cadet, thinking him to be bemoaning 
the loss of the machine, nodded his 
head in assent. 

When I arrived at camp, all was in a 
state of excitement. Flying had been 
suspended and everybody was going to 
the wreck. It had been reported by the 
Italian pilot that I was dead and my 
body could not be found. I had come 
back feeling rather sheepish over my 
second accident in two days, but I'll 
stake a dollar to an old shoe, that I 
did not look as cheap as they. After 
the excitement had died down, I was 
promptly cursed for having been the 
cause of so much idle sympathy; and 
both the pilot, who had reported me 
dead, and I, very much alive, were 
banished from all polite society for 
the rest of the day. Some of them are 
now, in the evening, just beginning to 
forgive us. 

These thrills do not often come in 
such large gobs. None of them are seri- 
ous or ever result in mortalities — at 
least not in this camp, so far. Not a day 
goes by, however, in which some plane 
is not broken; it is to be expected where 
large numbers of men are just learn- 
ing. But itisrather the proverbial lion’s 
share when two such things happen 
to the same pilot, two days running. 

I feel that these last few weeks are 
the first time I have ever really lived. 
More has happened than is ever crowd- 
ed into the most imaginative novel of 
adventure. It’s the kind of life I like. 


March 19, 1918. 

I am writing this letter on the train 
bound from Rome to Naples, a situa- 
tion that I little expected would ever 
happen. Leaving Rome about four- 
thirty, we passed through some very 
beautiful scenery, along the foothills on 
the western slope of the Appenines. 
The little Italian towns are extremely 
picturesque; rather gaudy in their color 
selections and cramped in their space, 
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but the models of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, — outwardly, — from the best, 
right on down to the poorest. Outside 
of Rome the road winds along the old 
Appian Way, and for many kilometres 
along the Old Roman Aqueduct, which 
still stands, a glorious giant monument 
of those wonderful old people. 

This is the first time since we came 
down to our aviation camp last fall, 
through Turin, Bologna, and Ancona, 
that I have traveled in the daytime, 
and I certainly appreciate the trip. I 
had no time on this occasion to see the 
sights of Rome, arriving there early in 
the morning and leaving in the after- 
noon. However, from other angles, the 
trip is the most interesting one I have 
made. It is purely in line of business, 
and will call for some rather intensive 
study, for three or four days, in Naples. 

I met in Rome his Excellency, the 
Honorable Signor Chiesa, Commissioner 


of Aviation, a charming gentleman 
who speaks English well, and is very 


human. From him I received letters 
of introduction to the Mayor of Na- 
ples and the general in charge of avia- 
tion matters in this district, and from 
them I shall get letters to other inter- 
esting people from whom I may secure 
what information I am after. 

I met Signor P. , J.’s friend, in 
Rome, and found him more than ad- 
vertised. He is an architect and his 
wife a painter. Each has a studio, but 
in different parts of the city. They in- 
vited me to Signora P: *s studio for 
dinner to-night, but I could not stay 
over. However, they invited me to stay 
for several days in Rome, over Easter, 
or whenever else I can get up; and I 
shall accept the invitation with avidity 
when I have my next leave. Signor 
P——,, besides being a very charming 
giant, — he is much over six feet, — 
will be a very useful man to know in 
my business, so long as I am in Italy, 
for at present he is very prominent 
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in the American Red Cross here, and 
has already sent down many of our 
medical supplies. Through him I shall 
be able to get many other things that 
our camps need. He has the regular 
cordiality of our friends the B s,and 
influence to put across almost anything. 

At the station I bought from the sta- 
tion vender, for three lire, a most taste- 
ful little basket of food for supper. 
They know how to do such things here 
— everything is the same way — with 
a finesse and a degree of uncommercial 
beauty that we get none of in our coun- 
try. The basket had two large sand- 
wiches of the country’s brown bread, 
one with a large highly seasoned sau- 
sage and the other with cold roast beef; 
a piece of fine cream cheese, a flagon of 
wine, and some fruit — oranges, apples 
andnuts. Everything done up individu- 
ally in neat paper packages, the whole 
looked so edible that it went down with- 
out a murmur, even though the food 
was rather rank, and I shall worry for 
some days for fear of ptomaine. 

This letter is a marvel of disorganiza- 
tion — I can’t seem to coérdinate my 
thoughts and finger-action with the syn- 
copations of the train motion. My type- 
writer seems to be causing quite a stir. 
You know the trains in Europe are all 
of the compartment variety — this time 
I happen to have a compartment to 
myself. The people are very good about 
not crowding in on a foreigner in uni- 
form, unless the train is full. However, 
they are lined up against the glass win- 
dow between the compartment and the 
corridor, passing many funny remarks 
in speculation as towholIam. At pres- 
ent one wise geezer has me ranked as 
at least a brigadier-general! and is de- 
fending me beautifully by appointing 
himself a policeman, keeping the crowd 
back and orderly. Were it not for the 
wonderful Italian pass that I am trav- 
eling under, I might be taken in as a 
spy — but my pass says that I am a 
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very important person traveling on an 
important mission, and will everybody 
please be just as assistful as possible, in 
order to help bring the war to a close! 
Rather delightful, eh? 


March 27, 1918. 

I hope you will enjoy these snap- 
shots. I have had no pictures taken in 
flying togs or with a machine in the 
background, for the reason you well 
know. Many who have never flown, or 
had any intention to fly, have dressed 
up and had their pictures taken with a 
machine in the background, to make 
them out as pilots. I don’t want to be 
mixed up with that bunch. At our 
camp we hoot a man who has his pic- 
ture taken that way — the golden eagle 
we wear is enough for our distinction. 

I have returned from a most wonder- 
ful trip to Rome and Naples, where I 
have had a most interesting work to 
perform. It is in the line of technical 
engineering, so naturally my previous 
training helped me get the trip. I was 
in Naples one of the nights of the aerial 
bombardment that you must have read 
about in the papers, and it was all very 
interesting. I shall tell you about some 
of my experiences in Naples when I 
have more time. Among other things I 
was introduced into Society, and met 
two princes and any number of other 
titled people. I have a permanent in- 
vitation to the ‘Tennis Club,’ an ex- 
clusive sporting club of the city. I 
hope some day to be able to make use 
of it. 

How do you like my new calling 
cards? They were ordered for me by an 
Italian captain, as being the right thing 
in this part of Italy! 
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When [I returned to camp, I found 
that I had been ordered up to France; 
but much to my disappointment the 
camp authorities had taken the matter 
up with headquarters in my absence, 
and the order was countermanded. This 
means that I shall lose out on being one 
of the first at the front — which I had 
set my heart on. I am now acting com- 
mandant of the camp here, and shall be 
for a month until the return of Captain 
LaGuardia. Meanwhile I continue 
some rather interesting and responsible 
work here. But it is hard luck. 


April 7. 

What has loomed up on the horizon 
is blacker than anything that has yet 
come. Everything that I have done 
here has been with the idea of going to 
the front. When I came to this camp 
with Captain LaGuardia, I was to be 
here only ‘till I was ready for the front.’ 
Now another man is sent over to be 
permanent camp-commander and I 
have been slated to be a liaison officer, 
under the captain, to work for the 
Joint Aircraft Board. I go to Rome — 
the most bomb-proof of all bomb-proof 
places — wearing the most non-shoot- 
able of all non-shootable uniforms, to 
do engineering work and investigation 
relative to the uniting of Italy’s and 
America’s aviation industries. True, the 
work will be fascinating and instructive. 
Promotion in that line is said to be more 
rapid than in any other branch of the 
service, for one’s work is constantly 
brought before the eyes of one’s supe- 
riors. But where, in all this time, has 
gone the fighter? A fine hero I should 
be at the end of the war, coming home 
after a job like that! 
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BY AN OFFICER IN THE BRITISH NAVY 


May 4, 1917: 5.30 p.m. 

I was in the midst of letter-writing 
when the bugle sounded ‘Action,’ and I 
dropped my pen and ran to my station. 
It’s very funny to think that I had just 
been writing what a dull sort of a 
picnic we were on, and how peaceful 
everything was— and then suddenly 
there was the deafening roar of the 
guns, and the columns of water thrown 
up by our shells, and peace turned into 
pandemonium, and the calm oily sea 
of a few minutes before changed into 
innumerable small breaking wavelets, 
— running in all directions, — caused 
by the wild twisting and turning, at 
utmost speed, of the two light cruisers 
and four destroyers that comprised our 
squadron. 

The first cause of this activity was 
the sight of a long, cigar-shaped, alum- 
inum-colored body, apparently poised in 
mid-air; the second cause, submarines: 
a very popular combination with the 
Boche. The Zepp does the scouting, 
and then the submarines do the dirty 
work. He was a long way off when we 
sighted him; but the air was so clear 
and the visibility so good, that we at 
once turned and attacked him, just on 
the chance of getting a lucky hit, 
though the odds were twenty thousand 
to one against it, and, as we expected, 
the odd chance did n’t come our way. 

Submarines were being continually 
reported,— though I personally can 
swear to seeing only one, — and our fire 
was distributed impartially between 
the Zepp and the periscopes, or any- 
thing that looked as if it might be a 
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periscope. Also, we dodged this way 
and that, and all ways at once, and 
did n’t give them a chance to torpedo 
us. The submarine Boche likes a nice 
sitting shot, with no one to harass him 
— shooting at him seems rather to dis- 
courage him. 

My station was on the after-control 
platform; but there was nothing to do 
there, so I bustled round for a bit, help- 
ing to fuse the shells, and then went up 
to the fore-control bridge, where one 
could see what was doing. Aftera 
while, finding that the Zepp would n’t 
let us close him, we turned and ran 
away, hoping that he would come after 
us, which he did; so we again turned 
and engaged him. 

After a while — I suppose about an 
hour and a half from the time we 
sighted him — our Zepp friend thought 
that he would do a bit of attacking; and 
it was really fascinating to watch him 
manceuvre over the ship, to drop his 
bombs. I suppose he was actually trav- 
eling about fifty or sixty miles an hour, 
but he was so high up (never less than 
15,000 feet) that he seemed to be crawl- 
ing, and he did n’t like to come lower 
as we were strafing him hard all the 
time, which, I suppose, discouraged him. 

Well, he got nearly overhead, looking 
like a huge aluminum cigar, with a 
strip of silver paper (the propellers) 
flapping in the breeze each side, and 
then — a long-drawn-out sort of whis- 
tle, getting louder and louder, till sud- 
denly a sharp crack, followed immedi- 
ately by a tremendous crash, and a 
huge column of dirty-looking smoke 
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and water, and the first bomb had 
fallen, about 100 yards off our port 
beam. A moment or two to note the 
fall, and, I suppose, correct his sights, 
and brother Boche let go another big 
fellow, neatly halving the distance this 
time, and too close to be pleasant! 
Then another pause, — of what seemed 
like minutes but I suppose was really 
only seconds, — and the third bomb ar- 
rived, just missing us on the other side. 
Then he let us have it good and hearty, 
and another nine came down in quick 
succession, several landing practically 
simultaneously. But we were no longer 
there. Acting on the principle that no 
two shots ever go through the same 
hole, we whipped round as soon as the 
third bomb fell, straight for where the 
first two had fallen — but for that, he 
would have got us, I think. As it was, 
we were well peppered with splinters, 
and a chunk of metal about a foot long 
landed on the bridge, quite close to us; 
but we had no casualties and no dam- 
age was done. 

He then left us and turned his atten- 
tion to a destroyer that was pumping 
shots at him from a pompom, and drop- 
ped a salvo of three, about ten yards 
from her; but again there were no casu- 
alties, and our sausage friend, either 
discouraged by the gun-fire, or lacking 
more bombs, made no further attack 
and started sailing away. 

At this stage another Zepp appeared 
on the scene; and the pair of them hung 
around for half an hour or so, without 
trying to attack and keeping well out of 
range, and then made off, leaving us in 
possession of the field, though we were 
bitterly disappointed at not being able 
to bring them down. Of course we are 
not exactly built for fighting things in 
the air higher than Mont Blanc! All is 
now peace and quietness once more — 
no Zepps in sight, and the last sub- 
marine was reported more than half an 
hour ago. 
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The whole thing was great fun — 
and I mean that quite literally. In 
fact, I thoroughly enjoyed it, and I 
think that nearly everyone else felt the 
same. 

So far as the submarines are con- 
cerned, the result is doubtful — it is al- 
most impossible to tell for certain un- 
less you can stop and search the spot, 
and that would have been a somewhat 
unhealthy proceeding! 

I was rather interested in analyzing 
my feelings during the occasional lulls 
in the show. I don’t want to seem too 
egotistical, but it was the first time 
anyone had really, ‘definitely tried to 
kill me, and so I suppose it was natural 
to think about it! For the first few min- 
utes, until the first gun was fired, I was 
excited and had to hold on to myself 
tight to avoid showing it; after that, 
my feeling was one of enjoyment, in- 
tense exhilaration, and keen interest in 
all that was going on; and I thorough- 
ly appreciated the beauty of the scene. 
Blue sea, cloudless sky; columns of 
white water and foam; the Zepp sail- 
ing, apparently peacefully, overhead; 
and all round him, above and below, 
tiny rings and spirals and balls of pure 
white smoke from our bursting shells. 

The waiting for the Zepp to dispose 
himself nicely overhead, and, after the 
first bomb, the waiting for the succes- 
sive ones to fall, was not a very pleasant 
sensation, especially as they came closer 
and closer; and they seemed to take 
such a long time to arrive! One could 
hear them coming, without knowing in 
the least where they were going to fall! 
The submarines left me cold: they 
did n’t affect me one way or the other; 
and when it was all over, I’m glad to 
say, I found my hand as steady as be- 
fore it started. Not that there was any- 
thing in it to affect one’s nerves; but it 
was my first show of any sort under 
fire, and I did n’t know a bit how they 
would behave! 
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As for the sailors, it might have been 
a Brock’s benefit put on for their espe- 
cial edification and amusement! When 
the bombs began to get close, I ordered 
everyone down below under cover 
(none of our guns would bear then); 
but I literally had to climb off the 
bridge and shoo them down myself! 

Altogether, friend Zepp dropped fif- 
teen bombs, each, I should think, con- 
taining about 100 pounds of high explo- 
sive, — twelve at us, and three at one 
of our attendant destroyers, — before 
he gave up; but why his mate did n’t 
try and do us in, I can’t imagine. We 
were going to attack if he gave us half 
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a chance, but he never came within 
about 20,000 yards, if that, the brute! 
The Boche is a good fighter when his 
plans are all cut and dried, but he’s an 
unenterprising blighter. 

One thing made me laugh in the mid- 
dle of the proceedings: I had a distinct 
feeling of grievance against the people 
in the Zepp for wanting to do us in — it 
seemed so unfeeling of them! And all 
the time I was doing my damnedest to 
strafe them, which seemed quite all 
right to me! 

And this is a rough idea of the 
‘peaceful’ day I started writing about 
this morning! ! 


AERIAL TACTICS 


BY CHARLES BERNARD NORDHOFF! 


As the days go by, I find much that 
is novel and interesting about the aerial 
war, which in reality is quite different 
from any idea of it that I had had. I 
will try to give a rough idea of how the 
upper war is carried on. 

The trenches, sometimes visible, 
often quite invisible from the heights 
at which one flies, form the dividing 
line between us and the Boche. Be- 
hind them, at distances of from seven 
to fifteen miles, are the aerodromes — 
a few acres of tolerably flat land, three 
or four or half a dozen hangars (often 
cleverly camouflaged), barracks, and 
sheds for automobiles. Each side, of 
course, knows pretty well the locations 
of the enemy aerodromes. This gives 

1These letters were written just before the 


author was transferred to the American service. 
— Tue Eprtor 


rise to a certain amount of give and take 
in the bombing line, which, in the end, 
accomplishes very little. 

It is a curious fact that in certain 
sectors the aviator’s life is made miser- 
able by this ceaseless bombing, while 
in other places a species of unwritten 
understanding permits him to sleep, 
at least, in peace. I have a friend in a 
far-off escadrille who has to jump out 
of bed and dive for the dug-outs nearly 
every clear night, when the sentry hears 
the unmistakable Mercedes hum close 
overhead, the shutting off of the motor, § 
and the ominous rush of air as the Huns 
descend on their mark. He knows that 
the Germans get as good as, or better 
than they give —but the knowledge does 
not make up for lost sleep. In my sec- 
tor, on the other hand, we could blow 
the Boche aerodromes to atoms and | 
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they could probably do as much for us, 
but neither side has started this use- 
less ‘strafing.’ Just before an attack, 
such bombing might be of military 
value; otherwise it only harasses vainly 
men who need what sleep they get, and 
destroys wealth on both sides, like ex- 
changing men in checkers without prof- 
iting in position. I have heard parlor 
warriors at home say, ‘By all means 
make war as unpleasant as possible — 
then it won’t happen again.’ But there 
is a limit to this, when nothing of tac- 
tical value is accomplished. 

The aerodromes are the headquarters 
of the different squadrons, each of 
which is specialized in some type of 
work. Military aviation divides itself 
into certain groups, requiring different 
types of machines and different train- 
ing for pilot or observer. These groups 
are day-bombing, night-bombing, ob- 
servation, photography, artillery fire- 
control, and chasse. I would like to tell 
you all about the different buses used, 
but of course one is not at liberty to do 
so. In general, bombing-machines are 
rather large two-seaters or three-seat- 
ers, designed to rise to great heights, 
where they are very fast, and capable 
of carrying heavy loads for long dis- 
tances. They are, naturally, well 
armed, but depend (for safely carrying 
out their missions) principally on their 
speed at altitudes of 18,000 feet or 
more. Photography, observation, and 
artillery control machines, on the other 
hand, must be fast at lower altitudes, 
handy in a fight, and speedy climbers. 
They are, so far as I know, always two- 
seaters, and are really the most impor- 
tant of all aeroplanes. I believe that 
all the allied designers should work to- 
gether to produce a single uniform type 
of two-seater — small, quick to man- 
ceuvre, and very fast up to 15,000 or 
16,000 feet. Such machines, flying 
about their work in small groups, are 
truly formidable things for single-seat- 
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er scouts to attack, as they are nearly 
as fast and handy, and have the enor- 
mous advantage of being able to shoot 
backward as well as forward. With 
light double-controls for the machine- 
gun man or observing officer (who 
would take a few lessons in emergency 
flying), they could not be brought down 
by killing the pilot — a most valuable 
feature. 

The Boches have such machines, — 
particularly the Roland, — which are 
tough nuts to crack, even when out- 
numbered. Two of our boys had a run- 
ning fight with a Roland recently, and 
dove at him alternately for thirty min- 
utes over forty miles of country. Both 
were nearly brought down in the proc- 
ess — and they failed to bag the en- 
emy machine, though at the last they 
did for the observer. This shows the 
great value of the fast two-place bus. 
I doubt if people at home are aware 
of the difficulties of designing a two- 
seater which one could pronounce, 
without hesitation, the best. It must 
have four major qualities: speed, climb- 
ing ability, diving speed, and handiness. 
The need of strength, or high factor of 
safety, goes without saying. Speed 
is simply a matter of power and head 
resistance, and is comparatively easy 
to attain alone; the rub comes in com- 
bining with it the requisite climbing 
power, and factor of safety. The Ger- 
mans, in general, seem to believe in a 
very heavy, substantial motor, which 
cuts their climbing to a certain extent, 
but gives them a very fast dive. The 
Allies’ machines, I should say, are 
slightly faster climbers, but cannot fol- 
low a diving Hun. And so it goes — to 
have one quality in perfection, another 
must be sacrificed. 

Last of all come the single-seaters, 
whose sole purpose is to fight. Many 
different types have been tried — mon- 
oplanes, biplanes, and triplanes, with 
different kinds of fixed and rotary 
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motors. At present the biplane seems 
to have it (though I have seen an ex- 
perimental monoplane that is a terror), 
as the monoplane is by nature too weak, 
and the triplane (magnificent other- 
wise!) is too slow in diving for either 
attack or escape. 

The work the different groups per- 
form seems to be roughly the same in 
the Allied and enemy armies. The day- 
bombers fly at great heights, sometimes 
escorted and protected by single-seat- 
ers. The night-bombers fly fairly low, 
never escorted. Photographers, ob- 
servers, and artillery regulators have a 
nasty job, as they must fly rather low, 
constantly subjected to a galling at- 
tention from old Archibald. When 
their mission requires it, they are es- 
corted by chasse machines—a job 
that single-seater pilots do not pine 
for, because they often go twenty or 
thirty miles into ‘Bochie,’ where motor- 
trouble means a soup diet till the end 
of the war; and because, at low alti- 
tudes, hovering over a slow ‘cuckoo,’ 
the anti-aircraft gunners have too good 
a time. 

The single-seaters may be divided 
into two classes: the first does escort 
work about half the time, the second 
does nothing but parade up and down 
the lines, hunting for trouble. The 
last are the élite among airmen. Un- 
fortunately I am not one of them, as 
they are recruited only from tried and 
skillful pilots. As to fighting, there is 
a good deal of popular misconception. 
One imagines picturesque duels to the 
death, between A (the great French or 
English ace) and X (his German com- 
petitor) — the multitude of straining, 
upturned eyes, the distant rattle of 
shots, the flaming spin of the loser. As 
a matter of fact, a duel between two 
monoplanes, handled by pilots of any- 
thing like equal skill, who are aware of 
each other’s presence, is not unlikely to 
end without bloodshed. Bear in mind 
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that they can shoot only forward, that 
the gun must be aimed by aiming the 
whole machine (to which it is fixed im- 
movably), and that a twisting, climb- 
ing, banking aeroplane, traveling at 
over one hundred miles per hour, is no 
joke to hit in its small vitals, and you 
can see that this must be so. 

The truth is, that the vast majority 
of fights which end in a victory are be- 
tween scouts and two-seaters, and that 
it needs two scouts to attack one bi- 
plane with anything like even chances 
of winning. Think a moment. The 
two-seater is nearly as fast and handy 
as you are; he can therefore avoid you 
and shoot forward almost as well, and 
in addition, he has a man astern who 
can shoot up, sideways, and backwards 
with most superior accuracy. This 
disconcerting individual, it is true, 
cannot shoot straight down when the 
wings are horizontal, but to enable him 
to do so, the pilot has only to tilt the 
machine to the necessary angle. 

Now, suppose two French mono- 
planes sight an Iron-Crossed two-seater. 
Flying at 16,000 feet, they see French 
shrapnel in white puffs bursting below 
them at 2,000 feet, and several miles 
away. They change their course, and 
presently, dodging in and out among 
the fleecy balls, they espy a fast bi- 
plane, heavily camouflaged in queer 
splotches of green, brown, and violet. 
Coming nearer, they make out the 
crosses — ha, a Boche! Nearer and 
nearer they come, till they are 400 
yards behind anJ 600 feet above the 
enemy, who has seen them and is mak- 
ing tracks for home. Three hundred 
yards, by the way, is the closest one 
may safely approach a machine-gun 
in the air. At this point, A dives on the 
Boche, to about 250 yards, shoots a 
short burst, and veers off. The Ger- 
man machine-gunner lets him have a 
rafale, but meanwhile B has dived 
under and behind the enemy’s tail. 
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There he stays, at a fairly safe distance, 
with his eye on the rudder above him, 
ready to anticipate the banks which 
might enable the gunner to get in a 
burst. As soon as A sees that B is be- 
neath the Boche, he dives and shoots 
again. The gunner is in a quandary — 
if he aims at A, B will slip up and for- 
ward, rear his machine into position, 
and deliver a possibly deadly burst. 
If he devotes his attention to B, A will 
be safe to make a dive to dangerously 
close quarters. There you have the 
theory of the most common of all at- 
tacks — but in reality it is more dif- 
ficult than it sounds. The three ma- 


chines are traveling at great speed, 
and constantly twisting, rearing, and 
diving. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to pass another plane, turn to 
follow it, and see nothing, no matter 
how you strain your eyes. In passing, 
your combined speed might be roughly 


120 yards per second, and you are both 
moving in three dimensions. The ob- 
ject for which you search may be to the 
side, ahead, above, below; and every 
second of your search may be increas- 
ing its distance at enormous speed. 

It is bitterly cold, and I am sitting 
in our cozy mess-room waiting for 
lunch, which is at twelve. A dense fog 
hangs over the aerodrome, and the 
trees are beautifully frosted. 

Just had word that a boy who was 
at Avord in my time has bagged one 
of the ‘Tangos’ — no mean feat. It is 
the crack escadrille of all Germany — 
Albatross DIII’s, driven by the pick of 
the Hun fighting pilots, and command- 
ed, I believe, by Von Richthofen — the 
most famous of German aces. They are 
a formidable aggregation, recognizable 
by rings of tango red around their Iron 
Crosses, and stripes of the same color 
along the fuselage. For a young pilot 
to bring one of these birds down in one 
of his first flights over the lines, is a 
wonderful piece of luck and skill. 
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On days (like to-day) when the weath- 
er makes flying impossible, the fellows 
sleep late, make a long, luxurious toi- 
let, breakfast, and stroll down to the 
hangars, where they potter around their 
‘zines,’ feeling over the wires, adjust- 
ing the controls, tinkering their ma- 
chine-guns, or perhaps fitting on some 
sort of new trick sight. Sights are a 
hobby with every pilot and nearly 
everyone has different ideas on the sub- 
ject, advocating telescopic or open, one 
or two-eye outfits. Then, if one is ex- 
tra careful, he takes out the long belt of 
cartridges, feels each bullet to make 
sure it is tightly crimped in the shell, 
and pushes and pulls the shells until all 
are exactly even. ‘Jams’ are the curse 
of this game, and no amount of trouble 
is too much, if it insures a smooth work- 
ing gun. Some jams can be fixed in the 
air, but others render you defenceless 
until you can land. 

Each pilot has his own mechanic, 
who does nothing but look after his bus, 
and is usually a finished comedian in 
addition to being a crack mechanic. In 
truth, I never ran across a more comi- 
cal, likable, hard-working crew than 
the French aviation mechanics. They 
are mostly pure Parisian ‘gamins’ — 
speaking the most extraordinary jar- 
gon, in which everything but the verbs 
(and half of them) is slang, of the most 
picturesque sort. Quick-witted, enor- 
mously interested in their work, intel- 
ligent and good-natured, they are the 
aristocrats of their trade, and know it. 
You should see them when they go on 
leave. Jean or Charlot, ordinarily the 
most oily and undignified of men, steps 
out of the squadron office arrayed in a 
superb blue uniform, orange tabs on 
his collar, a mirror-like tan belt about 
his waist — shaven, shorn, shining with 
cleanliness, puffing an expensive-look- 
ing, gilt-banded cigar. Is it fancy — or 
is there a slight condescension in his 
greeting? Well, it is natural — you 
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can never hope to look so superbly like 
a field-marshal. A little crowd of pals 
gathers around, for it is just after lunch; 
and presently the motor-bus draws up 
with a scream of brakes and a cloud of 
dust. The motor has AV in big letters 
on the side, and its driver (not to be 
confounded with any mere ambulance 
or lorry chauffeur) would feel it a dis- 
grace to travel under forty miles an 
hour, or to make anything but the most 
spectacular of turns and stops. The 
driver produces a silver cigarette case, 
passes it round, takes a weed, taps it on 
his wrist, and chaffs the permission- 
naire about a new godmother on whom 
he is planning to call in Paris. 
Presently the captain steps out of 
his office; the departing one spinsabout, 
head back and chest out, cigar hidden 
in his left hand; ‘click’ — his heels 
come together magnificently, and up 
goes his right hand in a rigid salute. 


Smiling behind his moustache, our ex- 
tremely attractive captain salutes in re- 
turn, and shakes Charlot’s hand warm- 


ly, wishing him a pleasant leave. He 
is off, and you can picture him tomor- 
row strolling with princely nonchalance 
along the boulevards. What if he earns 
but five cents a day — he saves most 
of that, and his pilot presents him 
with a substantial sum every Satur- 
day night, all of which is put away for 
the grand splurge, three times a year. 

In Paris, you will recognize the type 
—well dressed in neat dark blue, 
orange collar with the group number 
on it, finger-nails alone showing the 
unmistakable traces of his trade, face, 
eyes and manner registering interest 
and alert intelligence. As likely as not 
you see him on the terrace of some great 
café — a wonderfully smart little mz- 
dinette (his feminine counterpart) be- 
side him, with shining eyes of pride — 
and at the next table a famous general 
of division, ablaze with the ribbons 
of half a dozen orders. 
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The ‘mecanos’ dress as nearly like 
pilots as they dare, and after flying is 
over in the evening are apt to appear 
about the hangars in the teddy-bear 
suits and fur boots of the ‘patron.’ 
Some funny things happen at such 
times. There is a class of officers, called 
‘officers of administration,’ attached to 
squadrons and groups of aviation, who 
do not fly, but look after the office and 
business end of the équipe. They are 
worthy men and do absolutely neces- 
sary work, but somehow are not very 
swank. 

One day it became known that the 
revered Guynemer was to visit a cer- 
tain escadrille, and naturally all the 
officers were on fire to shake the hero’s 
hand — a reminiscence to hand down 
to their children’s children. The ad- 
ministration officer — a first lieutenant 
—was late in getting away from 
the bureau, and when he got to the 
field, Guynemer had landed, left his 
machine, and gone to have the sacred 
apéritif of five o’clock. Meanwhile, the 
chief comedian of all the mechanics, 
dressed by chance in his pilot’s combi- 
nation and boots, and proud to tinker 
(with reverent fingers) the famous 
Spad, had run out to where it stood, 
filled it with gas and oi], touched up the 
magneto, and cleaned a couple of plugs. 
The officer, as he came to the hangars, 
perceived the well-known ‘taxi,’ with 
the stork on its side, and a furry figure 
strolling towards him. A snap of heels, 
the position of attention, and he was 
saluting (as he thought) one of the most 
glorious figures of France. The comedy 
mechanician — taking in the situation 
at a glance — strolled magnificently by, 
with a careless salute and a nod. The 
officer never inquired who it was he 
had saluted — but what a tale to pass 
around the barrack stove on winter 
evenings! Mistaken for Guynemer! 
Saluted by a two-striper! 

In clothes and get-up the mechanics 
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follow the pilots’ lead, but in language 
the situation is reversed — we take pride 
in memorizing, chuckling over, and us- 
ing at every opportunity, the latest 
word or phrase invented by these gifted 
slangsters. An aeroplane is never ‘avi- 
on’ or ‘appareil,’ but ‘zinc,’ ‘taxi,’ or 
‘coucou.’ Motor is ‘moulin’ — to start 
it, one ‘turns the mill.’ In the aviation, 
one does not eat, one ‘pecks.’ One is 
not killed — one ‘breaks one’s face,’ 
though face is not the inelegant word 
in use. Gasoline is ‘sauce’; to open the 
throttle, you ‘give her the sauce.” A 
motor breakdown is not, as in the au- 
tomobile service a ‘panne,’ but a ‘car- 
afe’ — heaven knows why! and soon. 

Life out here is in many ways a con- 
trast to the last six months. Though 
only a beginner, a bleu, lam Somebody, 
through the mere fact of being a pilot, 
and most of all a pilote de chasse —a 
most chic thing to be. I must dress well, 
shave daily, wear my hair brushed 
straight back and long, — in contrast 
to all other branches of the army, — 
have my boots and belt polished like a 
mirror, and frequent only the best café 
in town. These are, of course, unwritten 
rules, but sternly lived up to — and 
I confess that the return of self-respect, 
after months of dirt and barrack life, 
is not unpleasant. 

Our escadrille, composed of ten 
French pilots, two Americans, and the 
officers, is really a very decent crowd 
of chaps of good family and education. 
Frenchmen of this kind are good fel- 
lows and pleasant companions, differ- 
ing from us only on certain racial points 
of outlook and humor. Among them 
are two lawyers (with all the French 
lawyer’s delicate wit, irony, and love of 
play on words), a large wine-grower (if 
you can grow wine), a professional sol- 
dier from Morocco, a medical student, 
and my room-mate, a most attract- 
ive chap, an English public-school man, 
whose family are French importers in 
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London. He has been nearly every- 
where, is absolutely bi-lingual, and. is 
the sort of man who is at home in any 
kind of company. 

From time to time, of course, some- 
one is brought down, and though I dis- 
like it intensely, one feels that decency 
demands one’s presence at the funeral. 
Elaborate, rather fine ceremony usu- 
ally, where the Gallic emotional nature 
appears at its best. At the last one, for 
instance, the captain (brave as a lion, 
and a man to his finger-tips) was over- 
come in the midst of his speech of eu- 
logy and burst into tears. Impossible 
to an Anglo-Saxon, but to me there was 
something very fine in the sight of this 
splendid officer, frankly overcome with 
grief at the loss of one of hismén. When 
the ceremony is over, each pilot and 
friend comes to pay respect to the de- 
parted comrade, takes up in turn an 
implement shaped like an Indian-club, 
dips it in holy water, makes a sign with 
it over the coffin, draped in the Tri- 
color, and sprinkles a few drops of 
water on the flag. 

At our mess, we have queer little 
things of glass to rest knife and fork on, 
while the dishes are being changed; 
and last night at dinner, when the cap- 
tain’s orderly assigned one pilot to a 
particularly ticklish mission, an irre- 
pressible American youth who was din- 
ing with us, picked up one of these 
knife-rests (shaped exactly like a holy- 
water sprinkler), stood up very sol- 
emnly, made the sign over his victim, 
and sprinkled a few drops on his head. 
Amid roars of laughter everyone at the 
table stood up in turn and did likewise. 
A harmless joke to us, but I am not sure 
of its good taste to a Frenchman. 

If I had known France before the 
war I could decide better a question 
that constantly occurs to me: ‘Has 
France grown more religious with war?’ 
The educated Frenchman is certainly 
the most intelligent, the most skeptical, 
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the least inclined to take things on trust 
of all men, yet on the whole I am in- 
clined to believe that religious feeling 
(by no means orthodox religion) has 
grown and is growing. In peace times, 
death seems a vitally important thing, 
to be spoken of with awe and to be 
dreaded, perhaps as the end of the 
game, if you chance to be a materialist. 

All that is changed now. You go to 
Paris on leave, you spend two or three 
days delightfully with Bill or Jim or 
Harry, a very dear friend, also in on 
leave from his battery, regiment, or 
squadron. A week later someone runs 
up to you with a long face. ‘Bill got 
crowned on Thursday’ he says; ‘joined 
a Boche patrol by mistake and brought 
down before he saw the crosses. Poor 
old cuss.’ You sigh, thinking of the 
pleasant hours you have passed with 
Bill — your long talks together, his 
curious and interesting kinks of out- 
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look, the things which make person- 
ality, make one human being different 
from another. Somehow your thoughts 
don’t dwell on his death as they would 
in peace-times — a week or a month 
later your mind has not settled into 
taking for granted his non-existence. 
Next time you visit Paris, you hasten 
to his former haunts — half expecting 
to find him absorbing a book and ex- 
pounding his peculiar philosophy. 

Is there a life after death? Of course 
there is — you smile a little to yourself 
to think you could ever have believed 
otherwise. This, I am confident, is 
common experience nowadays. The 
belief that individuality ceases, that 
death is anything but a quick and not 
very alarming change, is too absurd to 
hold water. It is a comforting thought 
and gives men strength to perform du- 
ties and bear losses which in ordinary 
times would come hard. 
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BY JOSEPH HUSBAND 


I 


Tue three longest weeks of my life 
were my three weeks in ‘Detention,’ 
and yet, to make a paradox, the time 
passed with surprising rapidity. With 
the soft spring warmth now filling the 
air, and a brush of green over the sur- 
rounding fields, those three snow- 
bound weeks seem long ago. I suppose 
it is because there have been so many 
changes since; and every change you 
make in the Navy seems revolutionary 
and drastic. 


There were about two thousand men 
in Detention — boys, more properly 
speaking, for the average age was slight- 
ly less than twenty. Each day a bunch 
of raw recruits began their life there, to 
fill the places of those who, having pass- 
ed their period of inspection and having 
received the various vaccinations, had 
been transferred to the great camp be- 
yond. For some, an exact three weeks 
was all that was required; for others, 
the period was longer; and those who 
had seen a month in the camp were 
madly impatient to shoulder their 
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neatly packed hammock and clothes- 
bag, and be gone to take up the more 
intensive training for sea. 

My detention period ended on the 
morning of the twenty-second day, a 
fine clear still winter morning, with a 
below-zero temperature that creaked 
in every footfall on the dry packed 
snow. For two days I had been ready, 
‘rairing to go,’ as the Texas boys called 
it; and when the message finally came 
from the regimental headquarters, I 
needed only a few minutes to pack and 
shoulder my belongings, say good-bye 
to my companions, and take my way. 

The Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station comprises the main camp, a 
complete naval training establishment 
of permanent brick buildings, designed 
to accommodate approximately fifteen 
hundred men. Surrounding this cen- 
tral unit, are the great recent addi- 
tions, occupying about five hundred 
acres, with buildings of semi-perma- 
nent construction. These camps bear 
the suggestive names of naval heroes, 
and each camp is complete in its equip- 
ment, a naval training station in itself. 
To-day the united camps will accom- 
modate over thirty thousand men; and 
since the beginning of the war the sta- 
tion has sent more than sixty thousand 
men to sea. It was to the main camp 
that I was transferred from Detention. 

The next few weeks passed with rela- 
tively little incident. I was quartered 
in one of the big permanent brick 
buildings, and the days were so filled 
with ceaseless activity that time passed 
quickly. 

In a great room on the second floor 
our hammocks were swung in two long 
rows, quite as they were in Detention; 
but here I was associated with boys 
who had all been some time on the sta- 
tion, and more was expected of us. 
Every morning at five the bugles 
sounded through the camp: first, one 
far off and very distant to sleep-filled 
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ears; then others took up the summons; 
and before the last notes were stilled 
the Master-at-Arms was up and shout- 
ing, ‘Hit the deck, boys!’ and we were 
drunkenly swinging down from our 
hammocks, a good seven feet, to the 
floor below. 

The company was divided each week 
into details, each with its particular 
work to perform. To our detail the 
floors, always spoken of as ‘the deck,’ 
were given to be scrubbed, mopped 
and dried. Another detail polished the 
wash-room or ‘head,’ to immaculate 
brilliancy. I was on a ‘sidewalk de- 
tail,’ and with half a dozen others 
cleaned the concrete walks about the 
building of snow or dust, as conditions 
demanded. 

There was something about those 
morning hours that most of all identi- 
fies to me my sojourn in the Main 
Camp. Clear, cold mornings many of 
them were, when with brooms we 
brushed a powder of snow from the 
walk, often by moonlight. Often in 
those cold dark mornings, as we brush- 
ed the kitchen steps of the mess-hall 
we would scent on the warm air from 
opened windows a rich fragrance that 
is unforgettable. Breakfast for the 
petty officers’ mess was on the fires, and 
the aroma of bacon, with its suggested 
complement of fried eggs, filled stom- 
achs empty from five to a seven-o’clock 
breakfast with infinite craving. Reluc- 
tantly we turned our faces and bent to 
our sweeping. Then as the moon slowly 
set behind the mess-hall, the dawn 
flushed the East with light behind the 
black silhouette of the Administration 
building, and with fingers numb with 
cold we tramped back to the barrack. 

Two thousand sailors ate together in 
each of the two dining-rooms of the 
main mess-hall. It was a well-ordered 
crew, but the sound of so many voices, 
and the rattle of knives, forks, and 
dishes made a tumult that could be 
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heard a block. At noon a part of the 
band played, while we ate, all the pop- 
ular airs that the boys seemed never to 
tire of. It was fulsome music, with 
much brass and a great beating of 
drums; but it’s the way to make ‘Over 
There’ send a thrill through you. 
Mess was served by a white-clad ‘mess 
detail,’ and everything was put on the 
white board tables with a filled plate at 
each place, before the men marched in. 
Navy slang is required, and were a bill- 
of-fare printed, you would see ‘Java’ 

for tea or coffee, ‘punk’ for bread, 
‘sand’ for salt, and something that 
sounds like ‘slumgullion’ for any kind 
of stew. 

Our days were filled with drilling in 
the drill-hall, and, in fact, the greater 
part of the time of the recruit while on 
the station is taken up with foot-drill. 
It is difficult to teach seamanship to 
landsmen on a station, especially dur- 
ing the winter months; and even were 
an intensive course in seamanship prac- 
tical, it could not give the fundamental 
value derived from these few weeks of 
drill. It is impossible to describe the 
change which this work quickly brings 
in the whole physical and mental 
bearing of the recruits. From a mob of 
slouching individuals, a few short 
weeks of training develops a company 
of alert and well-set-up men. Back and 
forth on the smooth floor the compan- 
ies pass, white-shod legs swinging in 
perfect synchronism, shoulders thrown 
back, and chins drawn in above bare 
throats. On every shoulder the gun- 
barrels slant in parallel lines; feet beat a 
drum cadence on the floor. Company 
commanders and petty officers shout 
crisp commands; there is a rhythm of 
drums; the dark blue lines break to 
form ‘Company square,’ or ‘on right 
into line.’ 

On Wednesday we passed in review 
before the commanding officer. With 
our leggins and braids scrubbed to 
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snowy whiteness, we swung down the 
hall behind the band. There are bands 
and bands, but the Navy bands play a 
music of their own; there is a spirit in 
their fast marches that makes you for- 
get everything; you would follow on 
anywhere. 

Often in the early morning, while we 
were still sweeping the sidewalks, dis- 
tant calls and cheers would tell us of a 
draft leaving for sea; and sometimes we 
would see the long dark columns march- 
ing to their trains. There was no band 
at their head, but none was needed; and 
even the intermittent cheers from 
opened windows brought a vivid reali- 
zation of why we were here and what 
it was all about. 

Curiously, there is little discussion of 
the war at the station. There is too 
much to occupy us, to leave time for 
speculation. Every one knows he will 
some day go to sea; a vague realization 
to most of the boys, for very few have 
ever seen the ocean, and many have 
never even seen anything bigger than 
a row-boat. The general desire is to see 
Paris, and it is confidently assured that 
this will be granted, and that at some 
later date we shall probably march in 
triumph through Berlin, with the sta- 
tion band at the head playing a Sousa 
march. Then we will all come home 
and be comfortable heroes for the rest 
of our days. Germany is personified in 
the Kaiser; and whenever he is men- 
tioned it, is usually in relation to some 
picturesque form of personal violence 
that the speaker hopes he may wreak 
upon him. It is a happy-go-lucky 
crowd, filled with youth and enthus- 
iasm. 

In connection with the cheerful un- 
concern of the average recruit, it is 
hard not to mention its relation to the 
effect which the death of one of the 
boys has upon his fellows. In so large 
a community sickness is sometimes 
fatal; and although, considering our 
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numbers, these occasions are rare, there 
is now and then a call for a ‘firing 
squad,’ if a sailor’s burial is to be held 
in Chicago or some nearby town. At 
these times the prospect of a trip, de- 
spite the occasion, brings many times 
the required quota of volunteers, and 
the squad invariably departs with a 
holiday aspect. On their return the 
two chief topics of conversation centre 
on the appearance of the deceased and 
the meals which the party enjoyed; 
and the next day we are drilling again, 
and the world moves quite as cheerfuly 
as before. 

In the eyes of our captain we are 
boys, and, to be sure, our average age is 
scarcely twenty. In those years between 
seventeen and twenty character is 
moulded, and it is here that the navy 
in general, and perhaps this station in 
particular, performs its greatest service 
to the country. From these months of 
healthful exercise and clean environ- 
ment comes a strengthening of the 
moral as well as the physical fibre; 
there is born a sense of unity, order, 
and discipline; right and wrong are 
clearly separated and character is 
brought forward as an honorable and 
desirable attribute. 

In an essay, ‘A Twentieth-Century 
Outlook,’ written not long before his 
death, the late Captain A. T. Mahan 
voices an opinion that finds fulfillment 
in the Great Lakes Station, by a happy 
coincidence to-day commanded by a 
man at one time his aide: — 


Is it nothing, in an age when authority is 
weakening and restraints are loosening, that 
the youth of a nation passes through a 
school in which order and obedience and 
reverence are learned, where the body is 
systematically developed, where ideals of 
self-surrender, of courage, of manhood, are 
inculeated, necessarily, because of funda- 
mental conditions of military success? 
Is it nothing that youths out of the fields 
and the streets are brought together, min- 
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gled with others of higher intellectual ante- 
cedents, taught to work and to act to- 
gether mind in contact with mind, and 
carrying back into civil life that respect for 
constituted authority which is urgently 
needed in these days when lawlessness is 
erected into a religion? It is a suggestive 
lesson to watch the expression and move- 
ments of a number of rustic conscripts un- 
dergoing their first drill, and to contrast 
them with the finished results as seen in the 
faces and bearing of the soldiers that throng 
the streets. A military training is not the 
worst preparation for an active life, any 
more than the years spent at college are 
time lost, as another school of Militarians 
insists. 


In connection with the part the Navy 
plays in preparing boys ‘for an active 
life,’ no better illustrations could be 
found to verify Admiral Mahan’s con- 
tention than here before my eyes. 
Foremost come those general funda- 
mental builders of character which are 
here taught and inspired — subordina- 
tion, discipline, team-play, cleanliness, 
and the readiness instantly to obey. 
With minds and bodies well-ordered, 
the boys are separated into groups, to 
specialize according to their past expe- 
rience or inclination. In the Yeoman 
School hundreds of young men are 
learning stenography, typewriting, and 
the fundamentals of their mother 
tongue. For paymaster advancements 
others are taking up studies, including 
finance, political economy, geography, 
and mathematics. In the Department 
of Public Works, engineers, architects, 
and draftsmen are being made. Here, 
with the inspiration of the tapering 
towers, often lost aloft in morning 
mists, others learn to send ‘winged 
words.’ In the hospitals some are 
taught the merciful arts of healing, and 
almost a thousand, under the guidance 
of the world’s greatest band-master, 
are learning to stir men’s souls with 
music. But chief of all, in the many 
schools for seamanship, they are learn- 
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ing to guide our argosies from sea to 
sea, in the peaceful years to come, and 
to bring back the heritage of the past. 
Nor must I fail to mention that great 
school of ground aviation, where sev- 
eral thousand are learning the intri- 
cacies of our coming navy of the sky. 
We have here a vast university, with a 
curriculum that builds strongly for 
the future. 


II 


My departure from the main station 
to one of the big outlying camps came 
—as all things seem to come in the 
Navy — at a minute’s notice. It was 
a Saturday, and I was already in line 
to march out for thirty-six hours ‘shore 
leave,’ when the order came for me to 
‘shove off’ for Camp Perry, to take up 
the job of assistant company com- 
mander in the Sixth Regiment. 

The rank of company commander 
is peculiar, I believe, to the Great 
Lakes Station. From the recruits, 
from time to time, men are selected to 
act as chiefs of companies of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty men. 
They are to their companies as a cap- 
tain in the army is to the men under 
him — a commander in drills, responsi- 
ble for the welfare, cleanliness and 
comfort of the men, and responsible 
further for the condition of the bar- 
racks in which they live. In the front 
of each barrack, facing the company 
street, is the room of the company 
commander and his assistant. In the 
rear, in two long barracks, the men 
swing the white hammocks from iron 
jackstays high above the deck. Under 
them are the company clerk, who 
checks the muster-roll and attends to 
the clerical details, and two chiefs of 
section, who exercise an under-author- 
ity over the men and lead their respec- 
tive sections in drill. 

Camp Perry was filled with men who 
had practically completed their sojourn 
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on the station, and many of them were 
serving their second ‘hitch,’ or reén- 
listment in the Navy. I had, up to this 
time, known only the credulous recruit, 
and my new experience with a crowd 
erudite in station ways was at first 
discouraging. In the eyes of asea-going 
‘salty’ sailor we are all landsmen, and 
hence ‘rookies,’ until we have made 
one cruise; but even among rookies 
there are grades of distinction, and 
every man is almost childishly eager to 
have, at least, a ‘sea-going’ appearance, 
although he may never have smelled salt 
water. Our leggins, for instance, when 
new, are a rich tan color, but the con- 
stant scrubbing of months bleaches 
them snowy white. Accordingly, the 
few weeks’ recruit soon learns to spend 
incredible energy bleaching his leg- 
gins by artificial means, to approxi- 
mate the longer enlisted men, and any 
recipe is eagerly accepted to attain the 
desired end. I remember, in Detention, 
how a number of the boys utilized the 
otherwise futile can of talcum powder 
provided in our Red Cross kits to 
powder their leggins each morning. 
And an enterprising tailor in the near- 
by city of Waukegan must have ac- 
quired a small fortune sewing stiff with 
cotton thread the brims of our white 
hats, to give them the desired ‘salty’ 
appearance. 

There are many types of men here, 
but they quickly become distinguish- 
able and fall into natural groups. Of 
these one is the ‘hard-boiled’ variety 
that delights in harmless bullying, and 
when given a little authority, becomes 
sometimes a burden to the rest of the 
community. Most of our ‘hard-boiled’ 
members have achieved their reputation 
with the hope that it would give them 
a bearing supposedly more seafaring. 
There are a few who are natural bul- 
lies, but they are the minority; in the 
majority of cases, however, the men | 
are without affectation, natural in their | 
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ways and speech, glad to exchange let- 
ters from home, and unashamed to 
show their finer emotions when the 
occasion arises. 

There were about fifteen hundred 
men in the Sixth, and for the most 
part they were enlisted in the ground- 
aviation branch of the service — ex- 
pert motor-machinists from the great 
Detroit automobile factories, taxi- 
drivers, garage-workers, machinists, 
and a general mixture of various trades 
combined into one unit. Several of the 
men in my company wore red ‘hash 
marks’ — a diagonal band of red on 
the sleeve, just above the cuff, each 
mark signifying an enlistment in the 
navy. To these was accorded a natural 
deference due to their long experience, 
and their habits of dress and speech 
were quietly observed as a pattern to 
follow. From them also, in the few idle 
periods that were allowed us, came 
tales of foreign ports, of target practice, 
of the fleet, and of ‘shore liberty’ in 
every quarter of the world, with the 
inevitable windup of a free-for-all to 
the ultimate victory of the Yankee tar 
over the crew of some foreign battle- 
ship. 

Our entertainment is well provided. 
In the great drill-halls are shown night- 
ly the latest moving-picture films, and 
on frequent occasions complete theatri- 
cal productions are gratuitously staged 
by the managements of the Chicago 
theatres. Never, I imagine, have some 
of the actors and actresses received 
such ovations. Only a few nights ago 
I attended a vaudeville performance. 
Three thousand sailors crowded the 
front seats in the vast drill-hall. A 
sailor orchestra played the overture. 
Then, before the curtain appeared a 
woman in an evening gown of the rich 
theatrical vogue, and to the silent hall 
she sang a new topical song, to the ef- 
fect that we had crossed the Delaware, 
we had crossed the Rio Grande, and 
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we would cross the Rhine. At the last 
note a roar burst from the audience. 
Again and again she repeated the last 
verse; and when she finally left the 
stage, she was weeping, and the crowd 
had taken up the refrain under the 
guidance of the waving arms of the 
leader of the orchestra. 

The manly art of self-defense is not 
neglected in our curriculum, nor, for 
that matter, are any of the sports that 
bring recreation to healthy men and 
boys. A former champion of the At- 
lantic fleet, now an ensign, U.S.N., is 
in charge of the boxing, and from our 
great numbers is drawn a wealth of 
pugilistic material. On Wednesday 
evenings in the winter, and in summer 
in the afternoons in a natural amphi- 
theatre, the talent of the several camps 
is matched in the ring; and before the 
cheering white-clad audience nerve, 
skill, and determination are matched in 
clean-cut bouts which give indication of 
the spirit that is here undergoing train- 
ing to meet on another day, in more 
bloody fields, an antagonist who may 
not play so closely to the rules of the 
celebrated marquis. 

Athletics are an important part of the 
life of a sailor. On sea there are fre- 
quent boat-races between ships of the 
fleet, and at the station we find equiva- 
lent competitive exercise in boxing, 
track-races, and football and baseball 
games between the teams of the several 
camps. In winter the basket-ball team 
makes a fairly extensive tour of the 
country, and such trips of the athletic 
teams have their positive value in at- 
tracting young men of virile type to 
the Navy. Wrestling is another sport 
that brings to the front the manhood of 
the boy, and I have seen a thousand 
faces tense in the white electric light 
following the snaky twistings of the 
heroes of the padded ring, impulsive 
cheers recognizing the subtlety of each 
particular hold. In the basement of 
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one of the main buildings is a large 
white swimming-pool; on the floor 
above, a complete gymnasium stands 
open for the use of the sailors; and in 
another part of the same building is a 
bowling-alley. Jack’s physical fitness 
and entertainment seem assured. 

It would be ingratitude to fail to 
mention the various buildings main- 
tained through different organizations 
by public contribution, for the recrea- 
tion and amusement of the enlisted 
men. First, if for no other reason than 
by the scope of its operation, is the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Great Lakes is for- 
tunate in possessing at least half a 
score of these practical buildings. In 
them are provided writing materials 
and desks, and this alone, I am confi- 
dent, is responsible for fifty per cent of 
the ‘letters home’ — letters that with- 
out this simple suggestion might never 
be written. Here also are big warm 
stoves, magazines, and occasional mov- 
ing pictures in the evening. I am sorry 
that the rules of the station, due pri- 
marily to the frame construction of 
the buildings, prohibit indoor smoking. 
It is the only thing of the kind that the 
Y.M.C.A. cannot afford us. 

Similar buildings are maintained with 
equal efficiency by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus; but there are two other activ- 
ities which seem to me to deserve 
perhaps even more detailed mention 
than the foregoing, because of the fact 
that the more limited scope of their 
operations has given them less general 
publicity. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation fills an unquestioned place in 
the life of our station. There is some- 
thing, truly, in the ‘woman’s touch’ 
that can be found in no organization 
under masculine direction; and to boys 
and men far separated from mothers, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts, the 
open fires, chintz curtains, and dainty 
furnishing of the Y.W.C.A. Hostess 
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Houses give a touch of femininity that 
is tacitly appreciated. But the even 
greater function of these houses, pre- 
sided over by gracious women, whose 
presence is an inestimable service, is 
their contribution to the station of a 
meeting place for men and women; a 
right environment, where mothers and 
fathers may meet their boys, and where 
Nancy may meet Jack for a cup of tea 
and a sandwich, and listen to some- 
thing or other on the phonograph while 
conversation flows on in the quiet 
channels of decent surroundings. 

The other organization that I have 
in mind is the American Library Asso- 
ciation. During the past two months I 
have been stationed ‘ west of the tracks,’ 
in Camp Perry, and, later, in Camp 
Dewey. Midway between is the build- 
ing of the A.L.A., and here I quickly 
found a quiet haven for study, in a big, 
warm, well-aired building, filled with 
books that met every desire of study or 
relaxation, presided over by intelligent 
gentlemen eager to give their help to 
the war by sharing with the boys their 
wider intellectual points of view. 


Tit 


Our health is a matter of no less con- 
cern, however, than our mental wel- 
fare, and in this matter the govern- 
ment shares no responsibility with 
outside interests. Needless to say, our 
hospitals, dispensaries, and so forth 
are of the highest order of efficiency; 
but a description of these is but the 
description of efficient hospitals any- 
where. It is the incidentals that give 
the pictures. In our barracks our 
hammocks swing side by side in double 
rows down the dormitory. To check 
the spread of colds and contagious dis- 
eases, the hospital authorities installed 
movable cotton curtains, which each 
night are easily adjusted between the 
heads of the hammocks. These ‘sneeze 
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curtains,’ as they were immediately 
dubbed, very soon had an appreci- 
able effect on the sickness lists of the 
regiments. 

Happy is the sense of humor of the 
sailor. Several times each week we are 
inspected for indications of measles or 
scarlet fever. As the first sign is a rash 
on the stomach, it is here that we are 
inspected. There is a cry by whoever 
first sees the visiting surgeon, of ‘At- 
tention!’ then comes the word, ‘Belly 
inspection,’ and we fall into line, and 
with our blouses and shirts pulled up 
above our breeches march past the 
doctor. It was a Texan who, with a fine 
disregard for the majesty of our gold- 
striped surgeon, secured from the 


clothing dépét a paper stencil, such as 
we use to mark our clothing, and with 
black paint lettered his bare stomach 
with ‘Good morning, doctor.’ There 
are times when even an officer laughs. 


All Texas has certainly enlisted in 
the Navy, and as our average age is 
below the draft age, it suggests even to 
the casual that the spirit of the Alamo 
goes marching on. Tall and lean, they 
come from Texas towns, villages, and 
the open plains. All speak with the rich 
accent of the south, but most of all 
they are distinguished by their native 
manners, which seem to be invariably 
present. Few of them have ever seen a 
boat, but all of them are eager to leave 
their native element and become sail- 
ors. They are a splendid class of men, 
a type that seems to exemplify the ideal 
American. 

Among the men who were directly 
under me in the regiment was a short 
sandy fellow who, I learned, had spent 
a number of years as a sailor on West 
Coast freighters. Twice ship-wrecked, 
he had finally retired from seafaring to 
the less tempestuous occupation of a 
gold-prospector in Alaska. On a peri- 
odic trip to a nearby town he had 
learned that the country was at war, 
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and without stopping to dispose of his 
claims, — which held greater possibil- 
ities of wealth with every telling, — he 
hurried to the States and enlisted in 
the Navy. His chief desire while on the 
station was to climb one of the four- 
hundred-foot radio towers and perform 
a hand-spring on the top; a desire, hap- 
pily for life and limb, never to be grati- 
fied. As it was, his leisure time was 
completely filled by embroidery and the 
weaving of mats and fringes from rope- 
ends. 

In the same barracks slept a young 
ex-minister of the Gospel, whose slight 
figure and quiet manner contrasted 
with the rugged physique and pictures- 
que speech of the gold-prospector. They 
were both willing workers, and a friend- 
ship sprang up between them, for each 
found in the other qualities for wonder 
and admiration. I never heard the his- 
tory of the minister, but there was in 
the intensity of his patriotism a promise 
for his future. 

Many of the men were married, and 
on Wednesday afternoons, which were 
set apart for visitors, wives and chil- 
dren were much in evidence. One of 
the men, a dark boyish-looking fellow, 
with fine wide-set eyes and constantly 
smiling mouth had particularly at- 
tracted me by his quiet willingness. 
He had been a motor-expert in one of 
the big automobile factories at Detroit, 
and threw up a high-pay job to join 
the Navy. One Wednesday afternoon 
he proudly introduced me to his wife 
and three-year-old daughter. Later, 
the wife told me of her pride in her hus- 
band’s enlistment and her satisfaction 
in having been able to find a good posi- 
tion for herself in order to keep up the 
earning capacity of the family in his 
absence. 

I was listening one morning to a fel- 
low company commander drilling his 
company in the street before their bar- 
racks. The men were listless, and there 
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was absent from the drill the smart pre- 
cision that instantly identifies the drill- 
work of a sailor. Without long patience 
he finally halted his men, and in a few 
short sentences demanded their atten- 
tion. One sentence in particular I shall 
never forget, for it is a crystallization 
of the spirit of the Station. 

‘Don’t just do your bit,’ he said; 
‘The men on this station do their best.’ 

There is another phrase that is in a 
sense our motto. It is, ‘For the good of 
the ship.” Landlubbers though we are, 
we are taught by our captain to con- 
sider our camp as a ship in which we 
must take a true sailor’s pride, whose 
reputation is intrusted to us, a sacred 
thing. All our speech must be nautical, 
our life is nautical, and although we 
live on land, our floor is our deck; when 
on the station, we are on board ship; 
and to step outside the gate is to ‘go 
ashore.’ For the good of the ship we 
are taught that the Navy in general, and 
our station in particular, are judged 
by our behavior and appearance. To 
go on liberty requires personal cleanli- 
ness; to remain on liberty demands ex- 
emplary behavior. It is a single but an 
inclusive creed, that guides the accu- 
mulative spirit of youth. 

A few weeks ago we passed in review 
before the Secretary of the Navy. With 
our regimental colors standing out in a 
strong cold breeze from the Lake, we 
formed in the one wide street and 
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swung into line behind our band. I was 
marching near the head of the column, 
and as we turned a bend in the road I 
looked back at the regiment, extended 
at right angles tothe foremost company 
Fifteen hundred strong, four abreast, 
we filled a long half-mile of road. The 
sky was blue, and the sun heightened 
the brilliance of white caps and leggins 
and caught here and there a flash from 
gray gun-barrels. In the middle of the 
column, the red bars of the flag made a 
dash of color, and beside it the blue 
regimental flag, with its yellow device 
of the Aviation, flapped in the breeze. 
From every regimental street similar 
columns were emerging. Bands were 
everywhere playing, the music in wind- 
torn fragments sounding now and again 
loud in our ears. 

Before the Administration Buildings 
we finally formed, and for an hour we 
marched past the reviewing stand. 
Men from every state in the Union, 
brought together by a common call, we 
went past. The great band, massed to- 
gether, thundered its music. From 
roofs, flag-staffs, and towers multi- 
colored signal flags dipped and waved. 
High against the blue above us was the 
flag of our country. Here was America, 
with its answer to the world. Here were 
the inheritors of Perry, Decatur, Hull, 
Farragut, and Dewey. Here were men 
from whose number would come new 
heroes. 
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"MORE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 


The Swing in the Barn 


The swing in the barn is right under 
the hay-loft, 

And when you are swinging, you smell 
the sweet hay. 

You start where the shadows at noon- 
time still stay soft 

And cool, and swing out toward the 
hot summer day. 


And through the wide open and sun- 
shiny barn-door, 

It looks like a picture hung up on a 
wall; 

There’s a kind of gold rug on the 
dusty old barn-floor; 

You hold tight above it, for fear you 
may fall. 


I guess it’s like flying. I know that it 
would be, 

If I could keep going and going as high 

As birds do. I wonder if up there I 
could see 

The world turning round and the houses 


go by. 


The Band 


When the band comes along the street, 

Sometimes it does not play. The drum 

Monotonously goes tum-tum, 
tum-tum, 
tumpety-tum, 

To mark the time for marching feet. 


But presently a tiny sound 

One trumpet makes: and all around 
The music-things are raised, and then, 
I know the band will play again. 


And suddenly, as thunder comes, 

The horns and trumpets, flutes and 
drums 

Crash into glorious noise, that breaks 

All over me in little shakes. 


And all inside me seems to swell 
With feelings that I cannot tell. 
And I am glad: I can’t see why 
Just then I almost want to cry. 


But when the band is out of sight 
And I can hear it far away, 

It sounds as my tin bandsmen might, 
If they could really play. 


The Flag 


As soon as we are dressed each day, 
We raise the Flag before we play. 


Jane raises it. She pulls the string. 
I shoot the cannon: and we sing 
‘America.’ We sing it loud, 

And cheer as if we were a crowd. 


Then we salute the Flag, and make 
A little prayer for Jesus’ sake: — 


God bless our Flag 
And Soldier Men 
Who fight for us 
Abroad. Amen. 


And after that we feel that we 
Can eat our breakfast properly. 


US ANGRY-SAXYUMS 


TuE long train slowed down. A sta- 
tion-agent rushed a brown manila en- 
velope into a grasping hand extended 
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from the baggage-car doorway, and the 
engine recovered speed. 

Mistaking it for the local I was ex- 
pecting, I swung onto a car platform, 
to find myself a stowaway on a troop 
train which would not stop again until 
it reached Chicago. 

The car bulged with olive-drab uni- 
forms. The aisles were piled with kit- 
bags. Boys sat on the seats, on the 
backs and arms of the seats, on each 
other, and on submerged luggage in the 
aisle. There were hundreds of boys on 
that train. 

As those at the door ‘squeezed up a 
bit to make room for me in the car (the 
air on the platform was keen), I felt 
the onrush of words and the chuckle 
of throaty laughter. The place was 
charged with compressed volumes of 
energy. 

It came to me as a second thought 
that the boys, as well as their uniforms, 


were khaki. It was the Eighth Illinois, 
Chicago’s colored regiment, going to 


the war. Erect and lithe, with no 
slouching or shambling, they were be- 
ing rushed to conclusions because, for 
the most part, they themselves had 
chosen that it should be so. 

How they loved the uniform! and?’ 
faith, it liked them well! Their brown 
skins toned with the olive-drab as 
though a_ French water-colorist had 
planned it. The black accent of hair, 
and the high light of eyes, were but 
touches of artistic value. 

Suddenly, at the far end of the car, 
voices rose above the rumble demand- 
ing ‘Babe.’ The whdle car echoed the 
demand: everybody wanted ‘Babe.’ 

In response, a huge tobacco-colored 
fellow, big of girth and over six feet in 
height, struggled into a space before 
the door. Those nearby juggled bags 
and cases to make room for his feet, so 
that he might plant them wide apart 
for balance. 

Like a Colossus, like a Hindoo idol, 
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like a bronze statue of Liberty, he 
waited, his wide mouth puckered, his 
head held high, the eyes alert like those 
of a hound listening for the starter’s 
whistle. 

‘Show us de way, Babe,’ urged the 
car. ‘It’s all dark. Show us de way.’ 

Babe’s mouth smoothed out and 
curved into a jack-o’-lantern smile. 

‘My sangwiches ain’t matematicated 
and mecademized for to show you — 
all de way,’ he answered modestly. 

Then came the ping of inspiration. 
Someone called down the aisle, ‘Whar 
yo gwine, Babe?’ 

A voice flared through the car —a 
voice trained to camp-meeting elo- 
quence. 

“Whar we-all gwine? We’se gwine 
to France! Whuffur is we-all gwine to 
France? We’se gwine to France to 
fight — to fight for Libbutty; to fight 
for de women an’ de lil chillen; to fight 
fo’ de honnah ob de Unitum States; 
an fur de Glory! Ebery one on us 
bleeged to bring somepin’ back home 
wid us fur to make de Glory out en— 
de Glory ob de Unitum States.’ 

‘Huh,’ whined a conscientious ob- 
jector, ‘what has de United States ever 
done fur we-all?’ 

Like a war-horse who saith with the 
trumpet, ‘Ah, ha!’ Job lambasted his 
questioner. 

“Whar was we-all when de Unitum 
States was born? Wha’ kine o’ close 
was we a wearin’ den? Huh? Nuthin’ 
but sunshine! Wha’ kine o’ close we 
got on now? De uniform ob de Unitum 
States. Ain’t no sogers in de hul army 
whar look puttier dan we does.’ 

“Yah! but how is we been treated in 
de past?’ persisted the tormentor. 

‘Man, dis ain’t de past. Wake up! 
De pas’ is pas’. Forgit it. De Unitum 
States say we kin show what we kin do 
fur freedom. Dey gin freedom to us 
once. We is gwine hab de same chance 
as de white folks is. We has de same 
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uniform and de same grub and de same 
pay. We’s gwine hab colored officers 
and our own camp.’ 

“Whuf fur dey put us in a separate 
camp? Dey ought n’t be no descrimi- 
nation in de army,’ protested some one. 

“What you talkin’ about — no ’scrim- 
ination in de army, you lil black baby 
boy? Ain’t you know dey ain’t nuffin 
but ’scrimination in de army? Dat’s 
de way armies is built. If you gits to 
be corporal and I ain’t, right dar’s 
whar ’scrimination gwine come in. 
And, anyway, whuffur you want white 
folks snufflin’ round yo’ camp? You 
listen yer. Every lumberjack whar go 
to France gwine tote somepin’ wif him 
whar ain’t in his ole kit-bag. Dat am 
his disposition. Eberywhar you go, 
you gwine tote yo’ disposition. An’ 
when it am cold an’ measly, an’ when 
de captain he gits biggoty, an’ when de 
grub gits scorched, den when yo’ dis- 
position gwine show right fru de uni- 
form. Whuffur you want er white man 
a lambastin’ roun’ de camp den? No, 
suh! not for Babe. When you fru wid 
a hard day’s fightin’ an’ you come er 
limpin’ back to camp, both hands full 
an’ yo nose er running, an’ yo’ set 
down on er log er wood, an’ maybe de 
cook lem you have a bucket o’ hot 
water an’ a whuff o’ mustard in, an’ 
you untwis’ an’ untwine your foots an’ 
plump ’em into dat bucket an’, my 
landy! how de comfort soaks fru you! 
You lights your briar an’ — right den 
comes erlong a white man. “Yer, you 
nigger,” he say, “you take your huffs 
out’n dat bowl o’ bran mash an’ you 
gif it to me”; an’ he totes dat bucket 
erway fur to comfort hisself.’ 

“Not my bucket he won’t tote away!’ 
asseverated Bildad the Shuhite. 

‘Den you an’ dat white man gwine 
have what de matches got on ’em — 
friction. No, sah! I don’t want no 
camp ’cepen’ jes’ only one whar my 
color am in style!’ 
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Someone shunted Babe back onto 
the main track by asking, ‘What-all 
is you gwine do fur to make de glory 
ob de United States, when you gits to 
France, Babe?’ 

‘Me? What I gwine do? When I 
gits to France, — you know, when I 
gits to France, I ’s gwine walk right out 
into No Man’s Land, and I’s gwine 
call ober, “Mistah Kaisah! Mistah 
Bill Kaisah, you come yer!” An’ when 
he come yer, I’s gwine put my hand on 
his shoulder an’ I’s gwine scrooch 
down and look in his lil face and I’s 
gwine say, “Mistah Kaisah, yo’ day am 
come! You’se been er-messin’ roun’ 
long enough, spokin’ de wheels in de 
factory an’ pullin’ up de gyarden sass, 
an’ rattlin’ on de palin’s ob de fence, 
an’ —an’ hurtin’ lil chillums — big 
man lik’ you! hurtin’ lil chillums! Mis- 
tah President Wilson, he done sont de 
black folks ob de Unitum States way 
ober yer to France to totea message to 
you. You ain’t de boss of de yarf an’ 
we-all ain’t gwine be your slaves. 
Git dat? No, sah!” Dat’s what-all 
I ’s gwine take home fur to make de 
glory out’n. Bigger dan lickin’ de 
whole German army. I’s gwine let 
daylight into de nut ob de Kaisah. 
You jus’ wait, Mistah Kaisah. Youain’t 
seed any one fight yit. You wait till us 
Angry-Saxyums git to France — Yo’ 
day am come!’ 

‘Chicago!’ suggested the brakeman 
at the other end of the car, which in- 
stantly resolved itself into its compo- 
nent parts. 


AN EPISODE 


WueEn I was out walking this after- 
noon, I saw standing at the edge of the 
wood an old lady — such an erect, 
bright little old lady. Her arms were 
full of buttercups. She had evidently 
lost her path and found herself facing 
the road, with a step down too high for 
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her to take. She swept the situation to 
me with smiling, appealing eyes. I 
ran at once to give her my hand, and as 
I looked at her I thought, with a queer 
tightening of the heart, ‘My own best- 
beloved among women will look exactly 
like that thirty years hence.’ So the 
clasp of my hand was very warm, and 
I imagined that she felt the friendly 
atmosphere, for she quite contentedly 
put herself en rapport. 

With a gay little laugh she said, 
‘Thank you, my dear. I am ninety- 
four and have taken a long walk for one 
of my age. Will you direct me to the 
nearest road to the Hotel Avon, where 
I am visiting?’ 

‘May I go with you?’ I asked. 

My request was accorded, and we be- 
gan to talk the way of all talk this 
summer of 1917. 

‘Are you interested in the war?’ I 
asked. 

‘Why? But of course,’ she answered. 
‘By the way, I am German.’ 

‘German!’ I exclaimed amazedly, 
and gave a quick glance at the proud 
personality by my side. 

She was bonnetless. One sweep of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s pencil, and you 
would have the line from the top of her 
head to the tip of her gown. Her fore- 
head was finely modeled; her eyes large, 
dark, grave, but very vibrant; the nose 
delicate, the mouth a little tense and 
sad. One was in the presence of very 
vital forces. A quick, rushing spirit 
was there, held in check, one felt, by a 
fine intellect and a high conscience, and 
— time was not. 

‘But impossible,’ I said. ‘French you 
might be, or Russian, or American; but 
German, certainly not.’ 

‘And why not, pray?’ she questioned. 

“Well, you see, your ancestry must 
have been a very vivid one; not cau- 
tious, you know; not prudent, you 
must admit, not prudent, exploring in 
the woods at ninety-four.’ 
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‘It is a great delight,’ she answered, 
‘and, for one of my age, a high adven- 
ture, to wander off into the woods and 
along the rocky coast. It is curious how 
that summer caravansary, the noisy 
inn, with its restless inaction, makes 
me feel my years to the full; but in this 
vast, beautiful out-of-door world I am 
so very young. One feels Eternity’s 
breath. “As a drop of water into the 
sea and a gravel stone in comparison of 
the sand, so are a thousand years to the 
days of Eternity.”’ 

She paused and drew the figure 80 in 
the sand at her feet. Then, with a quick 
glance at the dial of the watch on her 
wrist, she tossed aside reminiscences 
and brought herself, with a rapid sum- 
ming-up, back to date. Her voice was 
singularly beautiful and individual and 
unplaceable. I do not know why, but 
it made me think of Russian music 
and pine forests. 

She said: ‘I was brought to America 
just eighty years ago by an Irish father 
and a French mother; and I was born 
in the city of Niirnberg. But I really 
am that creature which the newspapers 
are calling unthinkable, unknowable, 
unbelievable — those absurd words of 
which there is an epidemic at present. 
I am a perfectly unimpassioned, unex- 
citable neutral.’ 

She brought her cane fiercely to the 
ground and gave me a challenging look. 

‘I am quite sure you are all that.’ 
And we both laughed. ‘As for me,’ I 
continued, ‘I am chancing it with the 
Allies; for me they have the right 
working hypothesis. In fact, I am sav- 
agely pro-Ally.’ 

But how very tame and old I seemed 
in my vaunted partisanship, compared 
to my old lady in her fierce neutrality. 

‘Does not Kerensky fire your imag- 
ination?’ I went on to say. ‘He may 
be the man of the hour. The Russians 


are a people with a vision. It is unbe- 
lievable.’ 
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She smiled dryly. 

‘Yes,’ I insisted, ‘it is most unbe- 
lievable to see Russia led by a Jew.’ 

Again the dry smile. ‘And how has 
he led them?’ she questioned. ‘How 
long has he been upon the horizon? 
Do you know history?’ 

‘I do,’ I answered, rather too prompt- 
ly; for she gave a little sarcastic 
‘“Humph!’ which for such a gem of an 
old lady was not over-kind. 

‘My dear,’ she continued, ‘I have 
lived ninety-four years. I use the word 
“lived” advisedly —I have lived every 
moment of them.’ I was sure that 
she had. ‘I know that the Russians are 
beasts, beasts of prey, beasts of burden, 
but beasts always; very filthy beasts 
most of them. Vision — to be sure they 
have vision, but they go mad with 
it. A most unsound, abnormal race, 
individuality gone mad.’ But sud- 
denly into the old lady’s eyes came a 
far-away look, and she said softly, ‘The 
Russians are a wonderful people, a 
wonderful people. If they hate with 
passion, they love with passion; and oh, 
such an instinct for God! But the man 
of the hour is the man who has always 
been the man of the hour— the Ancient 
of Days. A Jew upon the horizon, lifted 
up for the healing of the nations. Ah!’ 
— she came back sharply to earth, — 
‘forgive me, my dear; I too am working 
for the Allies.’ 

‘But,’ I exclaimed laughingly, ‘that 
is shameful. You said you were a Ger- 
man. Have you been leading me on?’ 

“Not at all. Out of a varied birth- 
certificate, I elect to be German. Per- 
haps,’ she gave me a little whimsical 
smile, ‘because I so disapprove of 
them. Perhaps because for the mo- 
ment, and I ’m afraid with good reason, 
every one in the world is so down on 
them. Nevertheless it is a sound, 
sensible, far-seeing race. You know, a 
bit of German in your make-up may 
be a good foundation to steady your 
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vision and learn endurance of dull 
things. But here we are at my hotel.’ 

‘Are you alone,’ I asked. 

‘Indeed, I am not. I am horribly 
looked after. There will be on the steps, 
you will see, a frantic old lady with a 
shawl, watching the four points of the 
compass. I have a friend whose sole 
vocation is to look after me. Ever since, 
at sixty, I received my arrét de mort, she 
has gone hovering through my life 
with a shawl.’ 

My saintly old lady looked for a 
moment actually ill-tempered! 

As we came in sight of the steps of 
the hotel, there she was, the other old 
lady, quite fat and humanly old. She 
was holding a shawl and looking dis- 
tractedly in every direction. She tot- 
tered down to meet us. But my friend, 
drawing herself up with a flash of the 
eyes (would that an artist could have 
seen her!), exclaimed impatiently, ‘No, 
no, Jane, take that shawl at once into 
the house!’ And she waved her hand 
imperiously. 

The fat little old lady looked utterly 
miserable, opened her mouth to pro- 
test, but decided to do as she was bid. 

My friend sighed. ‘Alas, alas! you 
find in me a very wicked old woman. 
And now, my dear child, I am leaving 
to-morrow, but we meet again. No, I 
do not intend to convey that it willbe 
in the next world. I mean most prob- 
ably in this.’ 

I thought that very gallant for 
ninety-four. 

We were standing at the foot of the 
hotel-steps, and below was the ocean, 
radiant in the sunset. We stood to- 
gether silently for a moment, each ab- 
sorbed in her own thought. And as we 
watched the world transfigured into 
glory by the compelling passion of the 
dying sun, there grew into the eyes of 
this amazing old lady an infinite ten- 
derness, a vast compassion, and she 
said in her sweet, resonant voice, — 
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‘TI do truly believe as the sun so rav- 
ishes the world with his glory, so the 
Lord will draw His people, —and they 
‘are all His people,—He will gather 
them together into one camp, Shepherd 
and Captain, my Lord and my God.’ 

The world in its culminating beauty 
paled, became merely a background for 
this vital creature in whom at the last 
all the hopes, ideals, purposes of God 
strove mightily into birth. She turned, 
hardly seeing me, and automatically 
held out her hand. I stooped and 
kissed it, and she passed quickly up the 
steps into the inn. 


THE LAST COAT-BUTTON 


I am—or was until one day last 
week — one of those people who boast, 
‘I have only a few real friends, but I 
think a great deal of them.’ Compla- 
cently selective, I had never stopped to 


wonder whether my happiness and suc- 
cess in life were in any way dependent 
upon that vast army of casual acquaint- 
ances which no one goes about year 
after year without acquiring: people 
who do not know one very well perhaps, 
but who have nothing against one, who 
even feel a faint thrill of pleasure at a 
meeting, and impart to one the same 
faint thrill. 

An old knight in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was less exclusive than I. 

I found his story in a quaint book in 
the library, as I was looking up some 
chivalry data several days ago. It was 
a stained old folio of parchment, pub- 
lished in sixteen hundred and two, that 
I was reading, so I surmise that the 
herq of the little incident lived perhaps 
in the preceding generation. On the 
back of the book, hardly legible, are the 
words, “The Book of Honor.’ The 
rules for honor— in those days — 
were very curious. 

But the one thing in all the book that 
stood out, like an accusing finger point- 
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ing at me, was the incident of the last | 
coat-button. 

A ceremonial coat was being made 
for a certain knight, who, it seemed, 
had rather original ideas about dress- } 
making. Perhaps he could not write 
plays, so he had taken out his longing } 
for symbolism in coat-buttons. 

At any rate, he had the garment set 
with gold buttons, one in honor of each | 
of his friends. But the poor bewildered § 
courtier found that there would be a | 
difficulty — no coat that the tailor 
could make would have room for all the 
buttons. Here is the account of it, 
spelling and all: — 

‘I would (quoth hee) that all my 
friends might have been remembered in 
these buttons, but there is not room to 
contain them all: and if I have not them 
all, then (said hee) those that are left 
out may take exception.’ 

There seemed no way out of the dif- 
ficulty, until one of the gentlemen 
standing by, said to him, in the words § 
of the book, — 

‘Sir, let as many be placed as can be 
and cause the last button to be made 
like the character of &c.’ 

How a button-maker was to make a 
button which should be like the char- 
acter &c was not explained in the Book 
of Honor. 

However, that solved the problem, 
to the great delight of the man who was 
to wear the coat. 

The story ends: — 

‘Now Godamercie with all my heart 
(quoth the Knight) for I would not 
have given the cetera of my friends for 
a million of gold.’ 

I did not go directly on with my 
search for data after reading that book. 
I dawdled. I looked hazily up at the 
library ceiling for a long time, thinking 
about many things, and realizing, for 
the first time in my life, that I would 
not, either, ‘have given the cetera of 
my friends for a million of gold.’ 
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THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE 
FUTURE 


It is not so very long ago, counted by 
years, since our houses, or at least cer- 
tain rooms in them, contained memen- 
toes; but, in fact, it is a generation. In 
such times men hung their college 
groups upon the walls, lined their man- 
tels with beer-mugs, now filled only 
with memories of good times. Trophies 
of the track and trail were plentiful, 
and photographs of scenes visited, of 
old-time resorts or of friends, were al- 
lowed wall-room. In certain houses one 
would find the portraits of bearded 
young men in uniform, with here and 
there a battered musket, a brace of pis- 
tols, or a sword hung against the wall, 
mute emblems of a time that our pres- 
ent conflict is bringing more forcibly to 
mind. 

The present generation has migrated 


from these homely homes. They have 
built themselves new houses, or they 


have moved into comfortable and 
roomy flats. In either case, the archi- 
tects have tyrannized over traditions. 
They have built in periods; they have 
done more than build. They have pro- 
ceeded to instruct the owners what 
sort of furniture to buy, what tone of 
wall-paper to select, what material the 
curtains should be made of, and, in 
some cases, what pictures and bric-a- 
brac should be displayed and what 
should be consigned to a dark corner in 
the attic. In short, the house has been 
created in every particular by the 
architect, and the owner inhabits it as 
he would a suite at some fashionable 
hotel. 

The den is often wainscoted in gum- 
wood, with panels which prevent the 
use of the walls for pictures, except for 
an occasional print, which for obvious 
reasons must be by some well-known 
master. Bookcases are built in for just 
so many books, no more, and certain 
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styles of bindings are recommended; 
the selection of titles, being of less im- 
portance is left to the owner. The liv- 
ing-room, done in pale gray with chintz 
hangings, will not set off the old famil- 
iar oil paintings left by some maiden 
aunt or inherited from grand-parents. 
The flowery bedrooms demand plain 
walls, and little furniture except the 
bare necessities. 

And so it goes. These new houses re- 
quire the newest or the oldest, both 
costly, and neither possessed of the 
precious personal touch which spells 
sentiment, or indicates even the slight- 
est veneration for the possessions or 
recollections of the generation just 
passing. 

How the present conflict will affect 
our surroundings is interesting to con- 
template. It affects us in every other 
way, and therefore it may alter our 
very household gods. It has affected 
our libraries already, for a flood of war- 
books has spread to our centre-tables 
and bookcases — many of them to be 
preserved as lasting records of the great 
conflict. 

Liberty Loan and Red Cross post- 
ers adorn hitherto spotless windows, 
while we ourselves wear tawdry pins 
in proof of our patriotism. 

Maps of Europe are tacked up on 
those very gum-wood panels in our 
dens; and for the children’s sake, if for 
no other, we have allowed the food- 
posters to decorate the pale gray walls 
of the living-room. With the entrance 
of our own boys into the war, come 
photographs of them in uniform, prop- 
erly framed and hung in such places as 
allow them to be most frequently seen; 
and the litter of papers and illustrated 
magazines shows the avidity with 
which the daily activities on the front 
are followed. A few of us will be wise 
enough to preserve these magazines, 
and to start making scrap-books of clip- 
pings which refer to such phases of 
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war as concern our own dear boys at 
the front. 

This litter of papers, this craving for 
mementoes will be more marked as 
times goes on; and when the war is 
over, and our soldiers and sailors come 
back to their homes, we shall hail with 
joy their miscellaneous collections of 
relics. Our dens will become museums, 
To the bearded portraits of Civil-War 
time will be added the photographs of 
our clean-shaven men of this genera- 
tion who also have done their bit. In 
some cases these portraits will be the 
only relic of their heroism. 

Is it possible that the architects of to- 
morrow will not make way for such 
priceless tokens of our costly victory? 
or is it possible that, when our own boy 
returns with his German helmet, his 
pieces of shell, his hand-grenades, his 
pictures, and ascore of relics of hand-to- 
hand encounter, the den, or library, or 
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any spot in the house selected, will not 
be so planned as to receive him with 
honor, regardless of periods of archi- 
tecture or styles of decoration? The 
wheel of fashion will turn, and stop at 
the indicator marked home. The free- 
dom of the house will be given over to 
those who return, or to the memory of 
those who no longer need the shelter of 
a worldly home, and as a result, indi- 
vidual style will prevail once more. 
When we pass from the house of one 
friend to another, we shall find each 
reflecting the spirit of its inmates and 
lacking none of the comforts or beau- 
ties of the architects’ skill. The house 
beautiful resembles the face and form 
of man. For real beauty requires 
character; and a home without home 
features, a home which does not 
reflect the spirit and tastes of its 
inmates, is a mere shelter, no matter 
how costly. 





We hope that the Contributors’ Column, to be found near the end of the front 
advertising section of the Atlantic, will not be overlooked by our regular readers. 
—TueE EpirTors. 














